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The Angular Type of Dairy Cow 


But she is a splendid Jersey from a noted New York herd and a winner of many - 


prizes.—See Page 95. 
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Sterilizing Greenhouse Soils. 


‘A process by which the surface soil 


fin greenhouses is sterilized is being | 


extensively tried by market gardeners 
around Boston and elsewhere. The 
process consists in bringing the soil to 
a temperature of 200 degrees in order to 
kill all forms of vegetable and anima! 
life, particularly bacteria. Ten-foot 
lengths of pipe are laid lengthwise of 
the bed, about 1 foot apart, and cov- 
ering one-half the bed. About 40 feet 


of these comprise a section, at each end 
of which is a header into which the 
live steam is turned. Small holes at 


frequent intervals are bored in the 
pipes, through which the steam and hot 
water escape. 

After the pipes are laid and connect- 
ed, the earth from the other half of the 
bed is shoveled onto them, planks being 


set up at each edge to keep it in plac 
From 6 inches to 1 foot of earth is sho 
eled on, depending upon the depth 


which one wishes to sterilize. The boil- 
ers are brought up to about 60 pounds’ 


pressure and the steam turned = on 
through 1% .or 2-inech pipes. This, of 
course, takes a large amount of steam 
and is about the same as blowing oft 


the boilers, but the earth is soon 
brought up to a temperature of 2 
grees. The steam is then turned off 
and the earth shoveled back, so that 
the pipes can be removed. 

The sterilizer now in use by W. W. 
Rawson was made of boiler tubes. Af- 
ter disconnecting the steam pipes, the 
heaters were cleared of earth and a 
trench shoveled out over the points 
where the pipes were brought together. 
As the pipes are all 10 feet long, no 
difficulty is experienced in locking the 
joints. After these openings are made, 
two men with an iron hook can lift up 
and pull out the pipes and also» the 
couplings, but where galvanized pipes 
are used, it becomes necessary to shovel 
the earth clear of each pipe, as they 
would bend if much pressure was put 
on them. This was found to be very 
hard work when done in July and Au- 
gust, and standing over earth at this 
temperature. A machine is now being 
‘onstructed with hollow teeth which 
‘an be set into the ground, and it is 
claimed that much more rapid work 
‘an be done. 

So far the results of sterilization 
have been very satisfactory. W. W. 
Rawson has sterilized the soil in a 
number of his large greenhouses for the 
production of lettuce. No bad results 
have been discovered There has been 
no difficulty from drop or other fun- 
sous troubles. Weed seeds are killed 
ait the same time, so that no weeding 


} 
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is necessary. The manure which is 
used in the beds is sterilized in the 
same way. In the production of cu- 


cumbers, C. E. Caldwell, who has five 
large houses devoted to them, has tried 
sterilizing, and speaks very highly of 
it. All the soil which Mr Rawson uses 
in his hotbeds is now sterilized. 

—_ 

Roots for Sheep—I always raise a 
patch of sugar beets or mangels for my 
sheep and usually turnips. I am afraid 
many sheepmen neglect this. In doing 
so they are omitting one of the best 
growth and milk producing feeds. For 
grain I like to feed ground corn and 
oats, two parts corn to one of oats. 
The lambs when they come will soon 
learn to eat this. Clover hay is also 
exceedingly, desirable for lambs and 
they should have free access to plenty 
of it at all times.—[A. A. Reynolds, 
Illinois. 





Starting Tomato Seed in Boxes—A 
member of the Minnesota horticultural 
society uses small boxes for starting 
his tomato planis. The boxes are placed 
in the window and the seed sown the 
latter part of Jenuary. They are trans- 


planted from the box to the hotbed 


and later to the open ground about May 
10. The grower is able to secure some 
varieties by June 27, and considerable 
quantities by July 11, which bs early 
for a northern latitude. 
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This Is 
Your Last Chance 


You can have 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
every week fora year for only $1.00 


if sent WOW. After February Ist 


it will cost $2.00. 
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THE Post 1s a high-grade illustrated 
weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best monthlies. 
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| Handsomely printed — profusely | 
illustrated by the best-known artists, j 
| and filled with the best editorial : 
thought and fiction. 
Established . ' . 
| 1728 by Specially strong jfeatures in business stories, and 
| Benjamin business special articles for young men, by all the 
a leading Bankers, Lawyers, Merchants and Jour- | 
nalists. Special contributors are Senator | 
AF TER Beveridge, Hon. Grover Cleveland, William 






Allen White, Hon. Charles Emory 
Smith, former Postmaster-General, 
and hundreds of others. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Save the Milk Toll. 


There is no real reason why the milk producer should pay 
the creameryman an extra tollin butter fat for working up 
his milk. All this waste can be avoided by owning a 
tester and testing your own milk, 


THE ““SWEEPSTAKE”: 
BABCOCK MILK TESTER 


ia specially designed for private use. 
Made in 2 and 4 bottle sizes. Itis quick, 
absolutely accurate and easy as it runs 
on ball bearings. Ideal for testing indi- 
m vidual cows to throw out the herd rob- 
bers, or for testing the mized mess of 
milk. All necessary glassware of best 
quality furnished with each tester. 
» Write for Special Circulars and Prices. 
CREAMERY PK'G MFC.CO., 
Chicago, Ills. 





of experience knows that there is no Liniment 
so efficient and absorbent and quick as well in 
its action as 


loan’s Liniment 


It is not a cheap wash but a genuine 
pain reliever and scientifically cura- 
tive preparation. 


Horse size, 50c. and $1 per bottle. Family size, 25c. 
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CORRUGATED — 
CREAM EXTRACTOR. 
xa Separates the cream without 
| mixing water with milk. Operates 
itself—saving your time and labor. 
Has double the cooling surface of « 
any other. Cream yields more and 
better butter, commanding extra 
rices, Easily cleaned. Pays for 
tself in a short time. FREE Cat- 
alogue. State name of grocer. 
q ED. 8. CUSHMAN, Sole Mfr. 
Box121, Centerville, Iowa. 




















STEEL HORSE COLLARS | 


Are better and cheaper; no hames; | 
will not gall bu’ eure sore shoulders, 
Sensible, practical, humane. Agents 
make big money. Write for descriptive 
catalog and free territory. 
HOWELL & SPAULDING CO. 
10 State Street. CARO, MICH. 








Fake Your Choice 

he Convex—very simple, quick 
tooperate. Bully V—latest and most 
ce) powerful V-Knite made. Sent on 
trial. Calf Dishorner and other 
supplies. Send for catalog. 
. Western orders filled 
SS) from Chicago 

CEO. WEBSTER 
Christiana, Pa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 71 


Barnyard Manure Mixed with Fertilizers. 


Dk B. W. KILGORE, NORTH CAROLINA, 





HE quickest way to bring up 


worn land, as well as the 
best way to retain and in- 
crease the productiveness of 
fertile land, is by the com- 
bined use, when they are 
both available, of barnyard 


manure and the commercial 
fertilizer materials which 
best supplement the products 
of the stable. The qual- 
ity of barnyard manure varies widely, depend- 
ing on the character of the animals fed, the 
kind of feed they consume, and the care that 
is taken of the manure produced. Poor feeds, 
in fertilizer constituents, like the straws, grass 
hays, corn and similar materials, will yield 
poor manure in comparison with that pro- 
duced by feeding cottonseed, cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran, pea vine, clover and other legu- 
minous hays in proper combinations with each 
other, or with the materials of the first-named 














class. 

COMPOSTING MANURE WITIL CIEMICALS. 
Average farmyard manure is usually found 
to contain in 100 pounds of the manure about 
pounds ammonia, 0.38 pounds phosphoric 
acid, and 0.4 pounds having a com- 
mercial value on basis of the cost of ammo- 
nia, phosphoric acid and potash in commer- 
cial fertilizer materials, of about $2.25 per ton. 
Large numbers of samples of manure from 
rations of cottonseed hulls and meal, so large- 
ly used in the south for feeding cattle, have 
been analyzed and found to contain fertilizer 
constituents to the value of from $4 to $8 per 
ton. Our southern farmers do not fully ap- 
preciate the high value of manure from cot- 
tonseed products. I have in mind a large lot 
of such manure which was sold for about $2.50 
per ton, and contained 2.1% 
ammonia, 0.6% phosphoric 
acid, and 1.7% potash, repre- 
senting value of about $7.80 
per ton. 

In dealing with farmyard 
manure then, we have quite 
and unless it has 
been well cared for to save 
the ammonia, which is so 
largely lost by passing off in 


0.6 
potash, 


a variable, 


the air, an uncertain quan- 
tity. Phosphoric acid and 
potash are not thus lost, as 
they are not volatile sub- 
stances. The loss of am- 
monia may be largely pre- 
vented by properly protect- 
ing the manure and adding to 
it materials which fix the 





ammonia, put it in combi- 
nation with substances which 
hold it and thus prevent its 
getting off into the air. Ex- 
perience has shown that one 
of the most useful and con- 
venient materials for this 
purpose, as well as one that 
is needed in the manure pile, 


is acid phosphate, such as is ition. 


used in making mixed and yery good herd of Herefords, including an imported cow, which won first at the 
fertilizers. 


commercial 





past year won first at Bangor and at Presque Isle fairs. 


For Week Ending January 24, 1903 


nit is also a good material to employ. All farm- 
yard manure contains more nitrogen or ammonia 
than phosphoric acid and potash, and for crops 
to get the most out of the manure it is desirable 








THE SMOOTH TYPE 


a prominent 
a New 


Also Winning Jersey, from 


herd. 


prize 
York 





to add further amounts of these other constit- 
uents in the form of acid phosphate and kainit. 
They add to the value of manure by preserving 
it, holding the ammonia, and making it by their 
presence a better balanced fertilizer. 
VALUE OF BARNYARD MANURE. 
A good proportion in which to mix manure 
and phosphoric acid and kainit is as follows: 
Manure, 2000 pounds; acid phosphate, 200 
pounds; kainit, 40 pounds. With average ma- 
nure this mixture or compost would contain: 
1.7% phosphoric acid, and 0.6% each of am- 
monia and potash. For most farm crops this 
is a good proportion in which to combine the 
three valuable fertilizer constituents for good 
results. The acid phosphate and kainit may be 
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made into a compost with the manure all at 
once after the manure is made, or, by sprink- 
ling the first two on the manure each day or 
every few days. The latter is the better plan, 
as it saves the extra labor of making the com- 
post heap, and much ammonia that would be 
lost by escaping for want of something to hold 
it between the time the manure is dropped and 
the making of the compost, would be saved 
by the aid of the acid phosphate and kainit. 

Many consider the extra cost of making the 
compost greater than the gain, and prefer to 
put the manure out by itself broadcast when in 
large amounts, or in the drill when in small 
amounts, as is too often the case in the south, 
and when it is wanted to get all possible of the 
fertilizer value of the manure the first year, 
and then apply the extra phosphoric acid and 
potash in the drill just before planting. This 
latter plant enables a better distribution of all 
fertilizer materials, as it is difficult to make 
a uniform compost. mixture. 

When the acid phosphate and kainit are 
sprinkled over the manure daily, which insures 
better mixing and better quality of manure be- 
cause of the protection given the ammonia, the 
following plan, which we have used the past 
year with good results, is suggested. Mix acid 
phosphate and kainit in the proportion of five 
pounds of the former to one of the latter, and 
distribute as evenly as possible over the ma- 
nure, using four pounds of the mixture per day 
to each grown animal. This would require, 1440 
pounds of the mixture per animal per year, and 
would insure, where a considerable number of 
stock are kept, a large amount annually of 
most valuable manure. 

The Profitable Dairy Type of Cow. 


G. W. WATERS. 





The specifications for a dairy cow call for a 
treble wedge shape. Standing in front of the 
cow, we observe increasing width from front 
to rear. From a side view 
there is increasing depth 
from front to rear, and from 
looking down from above we 
observe sharp, thin withers, 
dropping ribs, but increasing 
the thickness downward. 
This applies to the chest and 
abdomen, but not hips and 
pelvis. At this point the 
slope is reversed with broad 
hip bones, small thighs, the 
ham curved inward instead 
of out as in the beef type. In 
all cases the udder should be 
well developed and occupy 
extensive attachment to the 
body. That is, the udder 
should extend well forward 
and upward behind. An- 
other important indication 
of a good milker is the sys- 
tem of milk veins which run 
from the udder along the 
belly. When the cow is 





A PRIZE WINNING MAINE. HEREFORD BULL 
This bull, Percy, 70,397, is five years old and weighs 2100 pounds in good con- The milk 


Kai- above fairs, and a calf from an imported cow by the great bull Mark Hanna. 


fresh these veins should be 
prominent and the ‘milk 
well” near the diaphragm. 
veins are practi- 


He is owned by D. H. Tingley & Sons of ee a organ cally dormant when the cow 


is not giving milk, but the 
[To Page 196.] 
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Philippine Farming and Gardening. 
PROF W. C. DAMON, 


The rich soil and tropical climate of the Phil- 


ippines seem well adapted to the production of 
a great variety of garden vegetables. But the 
natives do not generally care enough about the 


cultivation of ints to 
of 


often met 


garden pik make a success 
Small kitchen gardens are 
with, but they are treated in a very 


the business. 





KENTIA BELMOREANA, 
primitive way and much neglected, nature 
being left to do most of the work. Some good 
vegetable gardens are found near the larger 
cities, but they are generally cultivated by the 
Chinese, and their products are mosily sold 


Americans. 

n have small gardens 

labor. 
mo- 


to Eurepeans and 
The Filipino women oft: 
great and 


and 


on which they bestow care 


They of 


notoneus adlet 


the meager 


of rice and fish with parsley and 


en supplement 


nlustard greens, lettuce, radishes, eucumbers, 
squashes, beans, corn, tomatoes, onions, garlic 
and melons. These are the most common 
garden vegetables. Besides these they grow 
asparagus, cabbages, artichokes, carrots, pep- 
pers and anise seed. Small Irish potatoes are 
grown in the mountain districts. The camote, 
or sweet potato, is a great success, as it is at 
home in the tropics. It grows so luxuriantly 
that the vines will completely cover the ground 
in four months, and keep on extending. The 
tubers may be gathered every month in the 
year. All that is needed is to tear up the bed 


occasionally with the plow or hoe to keep them 
They are of excellent 

of the great 
Yams grow to 


lifetime. 
become 


for a 
should 


£row lng 
flavor, and 
food products of these islands. 


one 


an immense size, and are of good quality. 

Corn grows well, and could be made a very 
profitable crop if properly planted and tended. 
But 
planted much too thick and often left to shift 
for with no cultivation whatever. The 
result is the Filipino farmer gets about ten 
bushels corn to the acre on land that might be 
40. Watermelons are grown 
but the quality is generally in- 


the ground is poorly plowed, the corn is 


itself 


made to produce 
in quantities, 
ferior. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for 
Manila and the world’s supply seems 
limited to islands. An Industry of such 
importance should receive careful consideration 
at the hands of the government. There are 
other fiber plants of more or less importance 
used in making cloth, hats, or other articles of 
utility. The insular bureau of agriculture has 
undertaken the study and investigation of these 
fiber plants in a systematic and scientific man- 


hemp 
these 


ner. The bureau has also an experimental 
garden for vegetables and flowers in the Malate 
district of Manila, a rice plantation of 2500 
acres near Manila, and a stock farm for the 
improvement of live stock in the islands. 


=-_ 


Practice! Method to Prevent Oat Smut. 


be 


OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 


PRO A. , SELBY, 


Many farmers have suffered losses in oat 
growing by the blasting or smutting of the 


heads. This smutting shows by the conversion 
of the grains and glumes into masses of black 
spores and is the loose smut of oats. In Ohio 
counts and estimates have shown the 
loss to be of the crop or more; sometimes 
the reaches 50%. This can practically all 
be prevented by a treatmént of seed oats which 
should not cost more than 15 cents per acre 
for treatment and drying. Occasional repeti- 
tion of the treatment will give smut free fields. 
Oat smut is causéd by a fungus, the spores of 
which find entrance under the husk about the 
blossoming of the oats and are sown with the 
seed. If the seed is treated to kill all these 
spores and without injury to the seed grain, 
there will be no smut in the oat field. A 
simple and efficient remedy is to sprinkle the 
seed oats with a dilute solution of formalin or 
formaldehyde in water. 

Formalin may be bought at drug stores at 40 
to 50 cents per pint in glass bottles. A pint is 
enough to use in 50 gallons water. Each gal- 
lon will treat a bushel of seed oats, so the cost 
the labor of treating. One ounce for- 
three gallons water is for 
four ounces in 12 gallons 
12 bushels, ete. Formalin 
the nostrils if smelled in original bottles, but 
in solution is not disagreeable. It is not 
onous though scarcely wholesome. 

Have 
less on a tight floor and sprinkle with the for- 
solution. Use flower watering pot, and 
oats over. At first sprinkling about 
one-half a gallon per bushel will be absorbed. 
A few minutes later more can be sprinkled and 
a third or fourth application 
will complete the use of a gallon of solution to 


careful 
6% 


loss 


is chiefly 
malin in enough 
three bushels seed; 
enough for irritates 
pois- 


seed oats in piles of about six bushels or 


mari 





shovel the 


oats shoveled; 


a bushel. The grain is left in a pile for four 
or five hours or better over night. If sown 
broadcast the seed can be used wet. To dry 


for drilling spread in a thin layer on a dry 
floor and shovel over several times. 

Oats should not be treated when there is pos- 
danger of freezing while they are wet. 
be kept some time after treatment 
sowing. The can treat 
long in advance of seeding as he finds it con- 
venient to handle them. With a treatment so 
inexpensive and so easily applied there is lit- 
tle reason for a continuance of large losses 
from oat smut. These losses have been esti- 
mated at about $500,000 annually in Ohio alone. 
More farmers than ever before should treat 
their seed oats in 1903. 


sible 
Oats 


before 


may 


grower seed as 
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Success with Palms. 
REXFORD. 





*EBEN E. 


Popular interest in plants having ornamental 
foliage has rapidly increased during the past 
years. Some of them will be found in al- 
most all collections, and each season sees an 
addition made to the list, in most homes, be- 
the owners have discovered that 
plants generally give better satisfac- 
tion than flowering plants under the conditions 
prevail in most dellings. They adapt 
much more readily to sudden 


few 


cause this 


class of 


which 
themselves 


‘From advance sheets of Fben E. Rexford’s 
new book, entitled Home gio ‘culture, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Cc 1pa y, price post- 
paid $1. 


FARMING FAR AND NEAR 


changes of temperature, light, and other at- 
mospheric conditions which exist in the ordi- 
nary living room. A fine specimen « any 
plant with pleasing foliage is always attractive 
while ordinary flowering plants are not parti 
ularly so unless in bloom. It has taken some 
time to educate people to an appreciation of 
the great merits of decorative plants, but of 
late they have become fully alive to the fact 


that they are really the most satisfactory of all 
plants, if a proper selection is made. 


To grow the palm well it is essential that we 
give it good soil, good drainage, and proper 
care. It seems to do best in a soil of loam con- 


taining some clay. Its roots are strot and 
fleshy, and like to feel themselves firmly sup- 
ported by the soil in which they grow. T 
roots have a tendency to run down, instead of 
spreading out, and the best for a 


a deep one rather than a broad one. 


pot palm is 


Good drainage is of the greatest importance. 
If it is not provided, surplus water will be re- 
tained about the roots of the plant, and this 
will lead to souring of the soil. This condition 
always brings on an unhealthy action of the 
roots, the result of which is soon seen in the 
yellowing of the tips of the leaves. By and by 
the entire leaf turns brown, and has to be cut 
away. Therefore, the amateur should sure 
to see that each pot has at least 2 inches of 
broken crockery, brick or charcoal in the bot- 


tom of it, to prevent the soil from washing 
down and clogging the hole in it. 

Great care must be exercised as gards 
watering. As most decorative plants a used 
at some distance from the window, as a gen- 
eral thing, and are kept there for days at a 
time, evaporation will be slow. It is a ake 
to give more water while the soil ins 
moist. Wait until the surface of it appea ry, 
and then give enough to thorough]; 


all in the pot. 


Palms are often injured by insect t is 


therefore necessary that they be watch Lre- 
fully, and that precautions should be iken 
against the advance and entrenchment of the 
enemy. An ounce of prevention is worth a 





SS 
PHOENIX RECLINATA, 
pound of cure in this case. Aim to keep the 
pests from getting a foothold. This 
done by the use of fir-tree oil or lemon oil and 
sometimes by strong soapsuds. 


can be 


Among the palms best adapted to general 
cultivation are Kentia Belmoreana and Phoenix 
reclinata, illustrated herewith, both being ex- 


tremely hard and standing sun and wind bet- 
ter than most other kinds. On this account 
they are well adapted for use on the lawn and 


veranda in summer. 
- > _ - 
Corn Chops, oats and cottonseed meal fed 
in connection with cottonseed hulls make an 


excellent ration for cattle in Texas. 





The Big Horn Basin in Wyoming. 


DR W. H. STEELE. 


In the first place, I want to warn the home- 
seeker that he must not expect to find the coun- 
try here like it is in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, or any 
of the eastern middle states. On the contrary, 
it is a new country just opened up, and like all 
new sections that must depend on irrigation, is 
very uninteresting at a first glance. It requires 
an intelligent investigation of such a section to 
determine of what the country:is capable under 
development, and I shall try and give the facts 
as I found them. 

WHERE IT Is. 

The basin lies within the limits of Big Horn 
country, in the northwest corner of Wyoming, 
the northern boundary being the state line of 
Montana, the west Yellowstone national park 
and Unita county. This is, in many respects, 
one of the most remarkable basins situated on 


OUR GREAT WEST 


according to the irregularity of the surface in 
its different parts. 


A COOL CLIMATE. 

In the matter of climate, it is like all other 
mountain valleys and basins. The temperature 
is not controlled by latitude but the basin has 
a climate peculiarly its own. It is much milder 
than one would expect to find so far northwest. 
The winters are even, the temperature seldom 
getting below zero. The summers are usually 
not so hot but that one can work with comfort 
during the day. I was there in July and found 

LARGE IRRIGATION ENTERPRISE. 

The annual rainfall is only about 6 inches, 
owing to the fact that all the moisture that is 
deposited in the basin is transported from the 
Pacific ocean. In passing over the continental 
divide, the larger percentage of moisture in 
the clouds is deposited on the mountains in the 
form of snow. It will be readily understood 
that this light rainfall is not sufficient for the 
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plenty of water. The leading industries in 
live stock, sheep, cattle, and horses, are 
profitable in about the order named. The lead- 
ing crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, alfalfa 
and timothy. Nearly all vegetables do well, 
—potatoes especially profitable. Small fruits, 
such as raspberries, strawberries, currants and 
gooseberries, are a sure crop. Other fruits are 
yet in the experimental stage. 

In conclusion let me say that there are good 
opportunities in this new country for the man 
who goes in with a full understanding of the 
existing conditions, and takes up stock rais- 
ing and farming on some good stream and 
canal. 


—- 


Wild Carrct 2s a Farm Pest. 





In response to further inquiry from western 
subscribers for information about wild carrot 
in the eastern states and how it is considered 
by farmers we give the following 











A BENCH CANAL 
NEAR GERMANIA, 















A COWBOYS’ CAMP, 





expert opinions. Like many other 
weeds, this plant is not as seriously 
considered as it should be by most 
farmers throughout the country. 
Wild carrot is very common in 
all parts of New York. Over the 
greater part of the state it is in- 
juriously ebundant. Many farm- 
ers consider it a serious pest. It is 
troublesome chiefly in pastures and 


meadows, along highways and 
in by-places; but not in tilled 
crops. Many farmers hold that 
the weed is. practically unman- 
ageable and that it does not 
-| pay to make a special effort to 
eradicate it. However, there are 


others who fight the weed stren- 
uously and, for the most part, are 
successful in keeping their farms 
fairly free from it. The accepted 
methods of fighting wild carrot 
are: For tilled land, thorough cul- 
tivation; for untilled land, fre- 
quent mowing, supplemented by 








HARVESTING OATS NEAR BASIN CITY. 


hand pulling or spudding. The 
plants must be prevented from 
seeding. Since the weed is readily 
killed by cultivation it is most 
easily controlled in badly infested 
meadows and pastures by breaking 
them up and planting for two or 
three seasons with crops which re- 
quire extra thorough cultivation.— 
[Prof F. C. Stewart, New York 
Experiment Station. 

The wild carrot is widely dis- 
tributed in Pennsylvania—prob- 
ably throughout the whole state. 
It is generally admitted to be a 
weed and a serious pest to farmers. 











IN THE BIG HORN COUNTRY, WYOMING 


either side of the great continental divide when 
we consider its great area, the lofty mountains 
inclosing it on all sides, except the north and 
its peculiar climate. 

The total area of this country is nearly 10,- 
miles, or as large as the state of 
Maryland. On the east, looms up the Big Horn 
vange, some of its peaks rising 12,000 feet above 
sea level: on the west, tower the equally high 
peaks of the Shoshone range, spurs of the great 
continental divide connecting it with tha 
southern end of the Big Horn range. The 
usual elevation of the divides, connecting these 
9000 to 11,000 feet above sea 


000 square 


peaks, is from 
level. 

While the surrounding mountain ranges are 
from 9000 to 12,000 feet above sea level, the cul- 


tivable and irrigable lands of the basin have 


an elevation of only 3400 to 4400 feet, varying 





growth of crops, and that all farming must be 
earried on under irrigation. There are, now, 
four large irrigation enterprises, either under 
At Ger- 


way, or completed, and in operation. 

mania 14,000 acres of valley land is. under 
ditch; at Cowley, 19,000 acres; at Shoshone 
about 1200 acres; at Basin City about 1000 
acres. Around Otto, Burlington, Basin City, 
Thermopolis, and Meteetsie, where small 


canals have been constructed by colonies, and 
by private individuals, are many fine farms and 
ranches. 

The basin is well watered with fine moun- 
tain streams, but it is very doubtful if the 
water supply will prove sufficient to irrigate all 
the irrigable land in the, basin, and I think it 
would be much better for those who contemplate 
going there to go soon, and get favorably lo- 
cated early on some good canal that will have 


The average farmer pays little or 
no attention to it. He seems to 
think it one of those things which must be, and 
against which it is idle to contend: There are 
individual instances of men who are careful 
even on their own account, and even some who 


‘act from motives of publie spirit, and keep not 


only their own lands clean but the adjacent 
highway also; but they are rare. Our one weed 
law is presumably applicable to Canada? thistle 
only, and this is a weed unknown over many 
sections of the state. Lack of co-operation and 
unity of effort is the great difficulty in this, as 
in so many other matters pertaining to farm- 
Those who give it any thought are apt to 
conclude that it is useless for them to exert 
themselves, since others do nothing; and from 
such neglect all must needs suffer.—[Prof W. 
A. Buckhout, Pennsylvania Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Wild carrot 


ers. 


distributed in 


is quite widely 
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Delaware, but we have other weeds such as flea 
bane, daisy and wild garlic that are such 
serious pests that little attention is given to it. 
Its growth and seeding take place at such a sea- 
son as not to seriously interfere with our crops. 
So far as I know no systematic efforts are made 
to combat it.—[Prof W. H. Bishop, Delaware 
Agricultural College. 

Wild quite generally 
over Maryland. I think it 
as serious a weed as it ought to be by farmers. 


distributed 
is considered 


carrot is 
do not 


Tt is a weed that should have more of their 
eareful attention.—[Prof C. F. Austin, Mary- 
land Experiment Station. 
a al 
An Object Lesson 
IN THE APPLICATION OF MANUFACTURING TO 
AGRICULTURE AND SPECIAI FARMING. 


A good illustration of what capital, labor and 
confidence can do in agriculture is afforded by 


the beet sugar industry in Oxnard, in Ven- 
tura county, Cal. In 1897 that region was 
entirely devoted to a few large ranches 
worth $25 to $100 per acre, upon which lima 
beans, barley and wheat were the principal 
crops. To-day these lands are selling at $75 
to $275 an acre. Thrift has replaced the de- 


spondency of earlier years, the leading ranch- 
ers’ homes are lit by electricity and the whole 
The town 
fur- 


region breathes an air of prosperity. 
of Oxnard, hardly five old, 
nishes more freight to the Southern Pacific rail- 
road than any point between El Paso and Port- 
land, excepting only Los Angeles and San Fran- 
transformation has been accom- 
One of the largest sugar 


years now 


This 
plished by beet sugar. 
factories in the .world, capacity over 2000 tons 
of beets per day, was erected at a cost of sev- 
eral million dollars, including purchase of large 
tracts of land, construction of artesian wells, a 
all 
delays in 


cisco, 


and the adjuncts of a 


Costly 


town site company 


large industry. construction 
two seasons, caused 
disappointment outlays of 
but the campaign of 1900 was good, that 
1901 better, while the results of 1902 
have justified the fondest expectations of 
farmers and capitalists. 

17,000 acres of beets were 


and poor crops the first 


great and vast 
money, 


of was 


During 1902, about 
raised for this factory by 246 growers, and 190,- 
were delivered to the mill and worked 
sugar. The was rather cool, 
crop contained the average 15.8% 
in the beet of 80 purity, compared to 
1901, 18.3% in 1900 when purity 
ran 81. For beets containing 15% 
of sugar, $4.50 per short ton (2060 pounds) is 
on cars or at factory, and 
25 cents additional for each 1% of sugar above 
15 or at that rate for fractions thereof. Some 
farmers grow 300 to 700 acres of beets and the 
Paiterson ranch company 1800 but the 
average grower raises from 25 to 50 acres, thus 
making a great business of it. The land owner 
or renter fits the soil for the crop, plants and 
by power, but the thinning, 
hand hoeing, topping and loading are usually 
done by Japs, Chinese or Mexicans on contract. 

The yield varies with the soil, culture and 
stand, but usually averages about 12 tons pe1 
acre over the whole tract, but crops of 20 to 40 
tons per acre on large fields are by no means 
uncommon. It is a singular fact that some of 
the largest crops of rich beets are grown on 
alkali land heretofore considered almost worth- 
less and fit only for frogs and salt grass. Such 
soil is plowed and harrowed deeply, letting in 
the air, and planted early-so the roots penetrate 
and the beet leaves cover the ground 
before excessive evaporation brings the alkali 
to the surface. Many of such tracts practically 
a few years ago and that sold at 
$20 to $35 an acre or less, now produce 30 to 


Ou tons 
up into season 


and the on 
of sugar 
17.8% in and 
over or less 


paid upon delivery 


acres, 


cultivates horse 


deeply 


worthless 


EXTENSIVE FARMING 


40 tons of beets per acre under exceptional con- 
ditions, and are worth $75 to $190 an acre. 

All this Santa Clara valley is a rich alluvial 
soil, 5 feet to the water table, with many feet of 
rich soil bearing water below that before gravel 
is reached. The stronger lands seem to be bene- 
fited by three, four, or even five crops of beets 
in succession, the deep working of the soil 
(plows are run 9 to 12 inches deep, steam plow 
15 inches deep and sometimes followed by sub- 


soiler) seeming to be what it most needs. Ro- 
tation with beans and grain is advised. 
Plowing under of soy beans or lupines or 


cowpeas is eheaper than manuring, but stable 
manure is no longed wasted. 

The area of lima beans has not been greatly 
diminished by the beet crop, because so many 
beets are grown on land not heretofore in use. 
Limas which in 1897 were down 1% cents 
per pound have averaged around 4 cents 
the past three or four years. As showing the 


to 
for 


strength of the soil, a field of 26 acres was 
shown to the writer which averaged over 2) 
tons per acre of beets for its fifth or sixth 


suecessive 

Planting begins before harvesting of the lat- 
est crop is completed. On Christmas day we saw 
beets growing upon 1000 acres of early land on 
-atterson ranch, and nearly large enough 


crop. 


the 


for weeding and thinning. This ranch of 5700, 


acres, bought around $80 an acre in°1897, would 
sell for $150 to $200 an acre to-day. It is one 
of the finest tracts of arable land the sun ever 
shown on. It raised 1800 acres of in 
1902, which were sold for $109,000 net, or an 
average of $60 an acre, half of which was profit. 

Steam plowing pays on these big fields where 
stones are unknown. A 50 horse power en- 
gine at each end of the lot by winding a wire 
around its drum draws a_ three-gang 
plow, turning up the earth to a depth of 15 
inches at the rate of 15 acres a day—but they 
are long days—with three men on the job. 


beets 


rope 


Maj G. A. Driffel, the capable manager of 
the American beet sugar company at Oxnard, 


after many years’ experience in California as an 
orange grower. nurseryman and beet farmer, is 
firmly convincea that, on rightly located land, 
the sugar beet is far and away the safest and 
most profitable agricultural staple in the Gold- 
He comes pretty near to being right, 
yet with beans, grain and walnuts command- 
ing high prices, the farmers around Oxnard 
do not feel tied up to sugar beets. They are 
heginning to feed pulp more freely, and are 
given free half as many tons of pulp as they 
furnish beets. The pulp is kept in large shal- 
low pits or silos, not covered, for here it sel- 
dom rains and never freezes. A steer will eat 
about 100 pounds daily of cured pulp (which 
is of the consistency of old and 20 
pounds of hay. Barley hay and bean straw are 
better to feed with pulp than alfalfa, because 
alfalfa hay is here rather wet and loosening: 
it does not cure well because of the heavy 
These fogs take the place of rain during 
summer, Thus far, since July 1, 1902, this sec- 
tion has had more rain than for years and 
everything is bright for 1908. The factory will 
probably start up in July and run till Decem- 
Planting of beets is done from December 
15 to April or later. Some low beet 
down by the shore have to be drained. On the 
Patterson ranch, $40,000 were spent tile 
drains and for a pumping station that lifts the 
water from the drainage basin over the sand 
dunes into the ocean. 


en state, 


cheese) 


fogs. 


ber. 
lands 


for 


ili ccrcaibiaecatele 

Tests with Oats and Barley in Russia 
showed that, other influences being equal, the 
yield was increased one and a half to two times 
when a fertilizer containing sulphuric acid was 
added. The soil seems to be readily acted 
upon by the acid and these two crops are sen- 
sitive to acid. 





The Husker and Shredder Pays. 


J. D. CLARDY, KENTUCKY. 
THIRD PRIZE ARTICLE IN OUR RECENT CONTRI 
BUTIONS, METHODS OF HANDLING CoRN— 


CUT FODDER BEFORE TOO RIPE—SHREDDED 


FODDER KEEPS WELL. 

There has been great loss in the feeding value 
of corn fodder, by reason of delay in cutting. 
I use a corn binder and cut when many of the 


tops of the corn are still green. Just as soon 
as the husks are dry and the corn will keep 
in shocks begin cutting. If there is any doubt 
as to the curing of the corn I let the bundles 
lie on the ground a day or two before setting 
up. No device is needed to make the shocks 
stand up except a little twine. 

I plant in check rows, 3 feet 8 inches 


each way, and make shocks 20 hills square or 


400 hills to the shock. Set up four bundles, 
placing them well apart at the bottom, and 
tie the top, then set up the corn evenly 
all around. When finished, tie again as follow 
With a rope having a ring on one end, dra\ 
the shock up tightly, then tie above the rope 
with binder twine, afterward removing the rope. 
If this work is well done there will be no down 
shocks. With four mules and a good driver, 
we cut eight to ten acres a d 
SHRED WHEN FODDEL I DRY 

As soon as the shocks are thoroughly d? 

I think the shredded fodder will keep in 


we commence what fs called gathering corn and 


shredding fodder, using a 36-inch cylinder 
shredder and a 15 horse power engine This 
shredder does not husk the corn but leaves 
most of it with considerable of the husks on. 
This is much better, as I feed the corn and do 
not sell it. It keeps much better and with le 
loss. My shredder has a wind stacker 


puts the fodder into the stable loft or where 


I want it to go. The ears are run into a wagon 
box. With an engineer, a feeder, two 1 
loaders and four wagons and drivers, I shred 


10 to 12 acres a day. This outfit will take care 


of a large crop of corn. 


I have for several years fed shredded fodde 
to cattle, mules and horses with increasing con 
fidence. Aside from its greater convenien: I 
consider it worth double as much for feed and 


manure as fed the old way. The corn I feed to 
cattle is ground, grain, cob and husk in a cast 
iron mill run same engine 
shredding. I mill for 12 years 
and it seems about as good as ever. 

With plenty of shredded fodder and a gouod 
crop of sorghum properly grown and cared for, 
stock of any kind will not I had very 
little corn last and I wintered 
almost entirely on sorghum. 


farm used r 


this 


by 


have used 


suffer. 
year my hogs 
ae 

Nitrogen from the Air is now obtained (or 
fertilizing purposes in two ways: (1) 
alfalfa and some other legumes have the power 
to extract nitrogen from the air, so that by plow- 
crops, or their stubble,nitrogen 


Clover, 


ing under these 
is added to the soil for fertilizing subsequent 
crops. (2) By electricity, nitrogen is separated 
from the air and combined with calcium to form 
nitrate of lime. This substance is being 
duced artifically at the works of the inventors 
near Niagara Falls, at about half the of 
nitrate of soda. They expect, therefore, to make 
lots of money by slightly underselling nitrate 
of soda, while of course the lime in nitrate of 
lime is more valuable to the than 
This new process is evidently as yet in 
infancy, and may in time largely reduce the 
cost of nitrogen in fertilizers. Meanwhile 
one firm in a hundred knows that, 


pro- 


cost 


soda. 


soil 


its 


not 


instead of 


paying 12 to 18 cents a pound for nitrogen in 
fertilizers, he can get it free of cost from ‘':2 
air by a proper system of rotation with legu- 
minous crops. 








The Selection of Breeding Swine. 





THIRD PRIZE ARTICLE IN CONTEST FOR BEST 


PAPER ON SELECTION OF BREEDING HOGS— 


CHOOSING SOW AND BOAR—FEED FOR SOW— 


sow AT FARROWING TIME—FEEDING AND 
CARE OF PIGS—WRITTEN BY WILLIAM LAN- 
TON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


In selecting breeding sows great care should 
be taken to get as good animals and as true to 
type as possible, whether it be a bacon or a 
lard hog. The best time to buy breeding swine 
is at the age of six months when one can see 
how the pigs are developing. Many people buy 
at weaning time and make a great mistake, as 
at that time the little pigs are often very fat, 
and fat sometimes hides a multitude of faults. 
it is a good thing for the farmer to see what he 
he has any judgment at all. A 
always satisfactory. If he 
exactly what he is 


is buying if 
mail order is 
sees the pigs 
buying. 


not 
he knows 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOW. 
The following rules should be _ observed. 
There should not be the least coarseness about 
the head and neck. A feminine appearance is 


SWINE HUSBANDRY 


frame is desirable though it should not be 
coarse. The body should be long, low, and as 
deep as possible; the deeper the better as long 
as the underline is straight. He should have a 
good width of chest and a good heart girth, as 


it shows constitution and vigor. The ribs 
should be well sprung back, not too wide, 
slightly arched and evenly fleshed throughout. 


The hams should be rounding and should taper 
nicely toward the hocks, It is desirable that 
the legs be short and strong with straight 
pasterns of fine quality which should carry the 
body easily without the least awkwardness at 
all times. 

WHEN TO BREED SOWS. 

The young sows should be pred about eight 
months old, so as to have their first litter at a 
year old. When two litters a year are desired 
they may be bred about December 1, when they 
will farrow about the end of March, and about 
June 10, when they will farrow about October 
1, This last date is after fly time. The sows 
should have plenty of exercise at all times, es- 
pecially after being bred. In summer they may 
be turned out to pasture, which should consist 
of barley, oats, peas and rape, with a little dry 
feed once a day to counteract the green forage. 
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Wilkes, No 
ing favorable attention. 
part of the agriculture of that section. 


their own pork rather than buy it from the north. 


POLAND-CHINA BRED AND RAISED IN TEXAS 


This Texas Poland-China was bred by W. H. McIntosh of Yantis. 
55957 and his dam Queen Vic, No 160748. 
The raising of hogs in the south 
Southerners are beginning to feel that they can raise 


His sire was Perfect 
This boar is a prize winner, attract- 
is becoming more and more a 


The introduction of pure bred animals is 


becoming more popular than a few years ago, and breeders are beginning to realize the value 
of this and are encouraging further development. 


desirable. A sow with the appearance of a hoar 
will never make a good mother. 

The sow should have neat, compact shoul- 
ders, a slightly arched back of good width; a 
low-backed pig is an abomination to all breed- 
ers, it shows a lack of constitution and 
vigor. Ribs should be nicely sprung and of 
good depth, the deeper the better as long as the 
underline is straight. A good wide and thick 
loin. Hips should be of good width and hind- 
quarters slightly heavier than the forequar- 
ters. The hams should be full and rounding 
nicely at the twist. Never buy a cat-hammed 
sow, for hams are the hardest points to breed 
for, especially in the bacon hog. The legs 
should be short, straight and clean and she 
should stand on tiptoe. Do not get one that 
is weak in the pasterns for I consider it a great 
failing. 


as 


SELECTING A BOAR. 

The boar should be symmetrical from every 
point of view. The head may be slightly in- 
clined to coarseness and the neck should be a 
little arched, the forequarters slightly heavier 
than the hindquarters but not heavy erough to 
make the hog look like a wedge. Strength of 


A little ground oats mixed with clean water 
or milk is good. In winter one feed of ground 
oats a day with plenty of water is sufficient. 
Oats tend to produce good growth of bone and 
muscle in the sows, as well as good, strong lit- 
ters. Having fed oats to sows during preg- 
nancy with good success, I can vouch for its 
being satisfactory feed. 
SOWS AT FARROWING TIME. 

Within two or three days of farrowing the 
sows should be placed in a good warm pen 
made especially for farrowing. The pen should 
be at least 8x8 feet with a wooden-floor made 
by laying lumber about one-eighth of an inch 
apart for good drainage. There should be fen- 
ders around the pen made by placing 2x6 or 2x8 
hard wood boards edgeways against the walls 
from 8 to 10 inches above the floor. This will 
prevent the sows crushing their young against 
the side of the pen. A little wheat chaff on the 
floor is all that is,necessary for a bed at far- 
rowing time. If too much straw is used the 
sow is very likely to kill some of the pigs. 
After the sow has farrowed she should not be 
given much feed for at least 24 hours. She 
should not have all she can eat for two or three 


[7] 
days, as too much feed directly after farrow- 
ing will make the sow feverish, and the over- 
heated milk will make the little pigs scour. 
But she may be fed a little tepid water or milk 
mixed with bran and shorts with good results. 

After three or four days she may be given all 
she can eat if the litter is large, but if it is 
small I would not advise feeding so heavily. If 
may consist of bran, shorts and oats, about two- 
thirds shorts and one-third bran and oats equal 
parts. Should the pigs get the scours decrease 
the sow’s feed. If bran and shorts have been 


fed stop immediately and substitute barley and’ 


oats, about two-thirds barley and one-third 
oats. The best way to avoid scours is to feed 
bran and shorts up to the 12th day and then 
commence feeding oats and barley, a little at 
first and increase the amount from day to day 
until you get them on full feed. 

If it is warm weather the sow and litter 
should be turned out to pasture. For grass 
and earth with oats and barley are an effectual 
remedy for scours. A good way is to cut a lot 
of sods and lay them away where they will not 
freeze. When the pigs come use at the rate of 
one sod to each litter a day. When about a 
month old the pigs will begin to eat. A good 
plan is to have a little pen adjoining the larger 
one with a hole large enough to allow the pigs 
to pass through. In this pen give a light slop 
of shorts and milk, and increase as the pigs 
grow older so as not to check them at wean- 
ing time. The pigs should be weaned when six 
to eight weeks old. 
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Kill Out Weeds Effectively. 


WILLIAM SCULLY, ILLINOIS, 








A farm free from weeds is essential to suc- 
cess, but it is very difficult to keep it in this 
condition if the neighboring farmers fail to cut 
their Canada thistles, burdock and jimson 
weeds. In my opinion the Canada thistle is the 
worst of all weeds with the possible exception of 
cocklebur. When it obtains a foothold it is very 
difficult to eradicate. As it has an underground 
root stalk the pest cannot be killed out until 
every bit of root is removed from the ground. 
A New York farmer succeeded in destroying a 
large plat of Canada thistles by plowing the 
ground in June, dragging it twice in July, gang 
plowing three times in August and harrowing 
the ground after each plowing. A neighboring 
farmer destroyed a large field of thistles by 
first cutting the thistles, plowing the ground 
and then seeding to millet. The millet was 
harvested in September and the land plowed 
and seeded liberally with rye. In May the rye 
was plowed under and the land again seeded 
to millet. The next spring the field was planted 
to corn and the thistles were completely de- 
stroyed. 

The wild mustard is another weed that is 
very difficult to get rid of. It will mature with 
any grass or grain and many farmers buy it in 
seed oats. I have seen fields completely 
covered with it and so thick that it nearly 
smothered the oats. The only way to get rid of 
this is to pull it by hand. I have seen fields 
seeded down 20 years for the purpose of killing 
it out and in spite of this the weeds came up 
and grew luxuriantly after all sorts of treat- 
ment. Chess or cheat is another weed that is 
very annoying, but it is an annual and can be 
killed out by frequent cultivation and burning 
as soon as the panicles form. 


- el 

Size of Seed Grain Important—In some Eng- 
lish experiments comparative tests were made” 
with large and small seed, wheat, oats and 
beans. The most striking results were obtained 
from wheat. The yield from the large seed was 
almost double that from the small. The dif- 
ference was less marked with oats and with 
beans there was practically no advantage in 
planting large seed. 
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Convenient Hog Chute. 


E. L. KEASEY. 


This chute is 8 feet long and 2 feet 
and 4 inches wide. The posts at the 
low end are 3 feet long and at high end 
5 feet and 6 inches long. Bottom is en- 
tirely surrounded with a belt of 6-inch 
boards, while top is confined as shown 
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No 2 
DETAILS OF HOG CHUTE. 
in illustration. Posts are of 2x4 stuff 
and ribs on side are 1x4. Tall posts 
have holes bored every 6 inches from 
bottom up to one-half their hight. 
These holes should be % inch. Holes a, 
No 1, should be bored about 4 inches 
from bottom for cross bolt. Bottom 
plank is a foot long and 2 feet wide 
and should be 2 inches thick at one 
end: a, No 2, straps of iron pass around 
the end, just leaving loop enough to take 
cross bolt, a, No 2. Put plank inside, 
insert the bolt as in a, No 1. Insert 
cross bolt at other end at any desired 
hight. Wagvor ire not all the same 
in hight, so the plank being adjustable, 
will nicely meet the variations 
—> 


Bees and Red Clover. 


FRANK BI TON, T S DEPT ) AGRI. 








Can the Italian honey bee perform 
successfully the pollination of red clo- 
ver, and what varieties of honey or 
tame bees can?—[A. R. Johnson, On- 
tario. 

Select strains of Italian bee 








work 
under certain circumstances on the 
blossoms of common red clover, par- 
ticularly of the second crop, the corol- 
las of the latter being shorter than 
those of the first crop, at least in most 
Carniolan bees also work on 
these blossoms. Had the same care 
been bestowed upon the Carniolan race 
in the way of selection of breeding ma- 
terial during the past 40 years that has 
been given to the Italian race, no doubt 
select strains might now exist which 
would work to a greater extent on red 
clover than the best bred Italians. 

The longest tongued honey bees, how- 
ever, are the Cyprian race, and these 
work the most freely on red clover, 
under such conditions as any bees will 
work on this plant. All honey bees, 
whenever seen working on blossoms, 
are distributing pollen, of course, and 
effecting the pollination of the pistils; 
yet the main pollinators of red clover 
are still wild bees, especially those of 
the genus Bombus, the common bumble 
bee. 


cases. 
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Prevent Tuberculosis by Vaccination. 
DR L. PEARSON, STATE VETERINARIAN, PA, 

The vaccination of cattle against tu- 
berculosis is based upon the principle 
that governs the vaccination of ani- 
mals against anthrax. The process is 
not “vaccination” in the sense that it 
is carried out by the use of the vac- 
cine material that is used to vaccinate 
people against small-pox. It consists 
instead, in an inoculation with the vi- 
rus of the disease against which it is 
desired to protect, but this virus is so 


weakened that it is incapable of produc- 
ing actual disease. Thus, i ecinat- 
ing cattle against tuberculosis, the vac- 


cine material consists of 
tubercle bacilli*that are so attenuated 


as to be incapable of producing tuber- 
culosis. This material is administered 
iby injecting it into the vein, and the 
effect of such injection is to cause 


passing fever that does not seriously 
disturb the animal. After several in 
jections of this sort, given at intervals 
of several days or weeks, the animal 
is able to resist inoculation with large 
quantities of virulent tubercular ma- 
terial, which is capable of causing fatal 
disease in animals not so protected. As 


FARM 


to the effectiveness of this protection, 
there is no longer a doubt. 

As yet no one knows how long the 
immunity that is conferred will con- 
tinue; that is, how long after vaccina- 
tion the animal will remain resistant 
to tuberculosis. An objection to vac- 
cination as it has been practiced exper- 
imentally lies in the difficulty of its 
application and the long time that is 
required. Some extended experiments 
are now in progress at the veterinary 
department of the university of Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of determin- 
ing, first, the length of time the immu- 
nity conferred by vaccination will en- 
dure, and secondly, the simplest and 
most effective method of vaccination, 
There is reason to believe that the 
method that has been used experimen- 
tally heretofore can be materially sim- 
plified and shortened. If so, and if the 
immunity is of sufficient duration, the 
practical utility of this protection 
against tuberculosis of cattle will have 
been proven. It is hoped that the state 
will authorize experiments on a scale 
large enough to make it possible to defi- 
nitely settle these very important ques- 
tions, 
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Feeding fur Winter Eggs. 
M. M. JOINNSON, NEBRASKA. 





On most farms there is plenty of 
feed that would go toward making a 
perfect balanced ration, if we took ad- 
vantage of it. The secret in making 


hens lay is simply providing them with 
uitable feed 

Corn, wheat, oats, barley and millet 
seed are good poultry feeds. Some do 


not believe but the experiment 
stations tell us that corn is one of the 
for poultry, but they 
do not tell us to feed it exclusively. 





very best feed 


The 1 tural make of the hen’s feed Is 
a variety—a litt of this and that and 
constant exercise in procuring it. Some 


tell us to make them scratch for their 
feed. They would rather do it than not, 
vay with gorging and 
encouraging a lazy disposition. 

Corn exclusively or, in fact, wheat 
or millet, is too heavy and too rich, 
Something to make bulk must be add- 
ed. I know of nothing better than 
wheat bran to balance up a heavy rich 
feed. Bran makes bulk, and it clears 
the passages and keeps the digestive 
organs in condition. Bran alone would 
be too light for an exclusive feed, be- 
sides, it would not be in line with 
nature to feed nothing else. The craw 
is a grinding mill and we must keep 
it at work. 

The different grairfs would not be a 
perfect feed alone; grass, insects and 
dozens of things we hardly think of 
go toward completing the natural 
wants, Fowls on free range usually 
find these extra knickknacks, but 
penned up fowls, or fowls in winter 
must have their equivalent in some 
form or they cannot do the very best, 
Cut clover or alfalfa hay, cut vege- 
tables and green cut bone help to make 
summer out of winter as near as it 
would be possible. All these things 
are ‘within our reach and the time re- 
quired to procure them would return a 
nice profit. 


besides it does 


— an es 

Ayrshire Breeders will hold the 28th 
annual meeting of their association at 
the Fifth Avenue hotel, New York, 
January 29. Members not expecting to 
be present ar requested to send a 
proxy to C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
The world’s fair at St Louis having 
been postponed one year, the subject of 
Ayrshire dairy tests and a creditable 
exhibit of Ayrshire cattle to be shown 
in the ring will be again brought up. 
All interested in the breeding of Ayr- 


shires are invited to attend this meet- 





ing. 

An Opinion on Onions—A subscriber 
in northeastern Ohio, who signs himself 
Ss. S. G., expresses the belief that 
onions ought to sell higher during the 
next few weeks, intimating that farm- 
ers should maintain a firm position and 
not sacrifice stocks. 





AND BARN 


Poultry for Pleasure and Profit. 





Experience of Practical Poultry Farmers—Mid-Winter Topics. 


Winter Care and Feed for Fowls. 

MRS T. C. CUMMINGS, WISCONSIN. 

Millet seed or kafir corn is good to 
scatter in the litter. If corn is used it 
should be crushed. Hens must have 
exercise. An indoor gymnasium can be 
provided for them and it will be a ben- 
efit in their winter laying. Divide the 
run by several boards, which they can- 
not pass except by jumping over. Hang 
cabbages high up, so they can jump 
up and pick at them. Sunflowers also 
ean be strung up and bunch.-s of dried 
clover. This will give excellent exercise 
for legs, chest and neck. 

They cannot of course pick up grit 
in the scratching shed, so that must be 
provided. There is nothing better than 
oyster shells. Never feed damaged fcod, 
Feed milk freely if you have it. It is 
grand food for poultry. In cold weath- 
er warm it, also the water. Gixye them 
their drink three times a day. 

Setter give short rations for break- 
fast—a warm mash composed of wheat 
bran, mixed stiff. Give enough to warm 
them up and make them feel in good 
trim to scratch for their luncheon, but 
give them a hearty supper to roost on. 
Do not forget to have a large shallow 
box filled with road dust in a protected 
corner of the shed for them to take a 
dust bath in. Wood ashes are good to 
throw in occasionally. Also provide a 
box of charcoal. 

> aa 


A Highly Profitable Flock. 


M. C. HARRIS, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Last year I kept an average of 144 
hens, starting the year with 143 hens 
and pullets and closing with 145. The 
monthly financial record is as follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE FLOCK 





Income’ Cost of feed Pre 

January ...... $37.16 $17.88 $19.28 
February ..... 40.21 13.00 27.21 
BOGOR ccccccese -48 10.25 32.11 
MOOR ccicccccee GF 8.45 37.85 
BOOS sccsscsscee SOP 6.30 33.09 
SURG iccsccccee BOS 8.90 20.16 
GOES scacceccce BRE 10.00 9.96 
MUBUR ciccese 33.0 9.40 12.68 
September .... 19.38 11.00 §.38 
October ...cc.. 22.32 10.75 11.57 
November .... 18.00 10.90 7.10 
December .... 28.18 10.75 18.43 

Total .......$365.40 $127.58 237.82 


From the total profit should be taken 
$7 for stock bought and $12 for eggs 
and oil used for hatching, which leaves 
$218.82 as the exact profit for the year. 
Eggs were counted when gathered and 
put down at market prices. Chickens 
consumed by family were not counted. 
No account of time was kept, and feed 
was put down when bought, not when 
consumed. I hatched 300 chickens, but 
raised only 70 pullets and about 80 cock- 
erels. Fifty died from wet, cold weath- 
er when from one to two weeks old, and 
the rest disappeared gradually until 
they were shut up for the winter. Fif- 
teen disappeared after they were 
housed. 

They were under a wire frime rniade 
of 2-inch mesh poultry netting, and 
would weigh from three to four pounds 
apiece. I had been laying the blame to 
hawks and foxes, but that looked queer, 
I lost about 30 hens through the sun- 
mer, but where they went I know not, 
I kill off the old hens through the win- 
ter and spring, so I have only about 80 
that turn any eggs from June to Feb- 
ruary, as I get no eggs from pullets 
before February 1. 

My houses are only single boards, 
with a few of the largest craeks cov- 
ered. They are in such poor condition 
that I have not tried to repair them 
much, only to put on a tight roof. [ 
feed no condition powders whatever and 
have no sick hens to speak of. I feed 
corn, wheat, bran, middlings, meal, 


bone and meat. Potatoes are given raw 
and cooked, also turnips. A bundle of 


hay is thrown in once a week. I have 
no fear whatever of my hens getting 
too fat on corn. I can kick it out of 
the litter under their feet almost any 
time, yet there are no fat hens in the 
Jaying pens. 

When going away for the day, I fill 
the feeders, so my wife feeds the hens 
without stepping out of doors by just 
touching a wire. For me, a Buff Wyan<« 
dot gives the best results of any breed 
I have tried. I have had Leghorns and 
Plymouth Rocks. Wyandots seem to be 


what I want, so have tried no others 
than those named. 
- as 


Turkey Raising for Women. 
4 
Five years ago Miss Arlita Martin of 
Texas began raising turkeys. She had 








a flock of five hens and gobbler to 
start with. The first year she raised 
117 birds in the spring and ) in the 
fall, which she sold at a average of 
97 cents each. The greater } t of the 
first year’s earnings wel spent the 
second year in buying food and builds 
ing houses and yards f r fowl 
Sh bought five commo! | 1 put 
them to hatching turkey 2 t the 
same time tu y he re m2 
when the poults apps 
given to the common h tl 
turkey hens | brok sor 
d ano ( h « 
That y sl ra 14 a 
ld all b 5 hich 1 for 
eders, I n the i the 
ollowing 1400, ¢ , Ww ¢ 
t By t tin incus 
bators a l 1! l to 
green stuff for food, 1 ed two 
vomen and several b¢ o ] p care 
for the turkeys. OV I ull 
expenses she cleared $2500 the fifth year, 
The main food is bread l corn meal 
y a little red peppe1 l a good 
ntity of g@ 1 food 
_- eo 
The Pea Comb Plymoufh Rock. 
The Pea Comh Plymouth Rock fowl 
nearly of the same age s the single 


comb variety. The differs 


between 
them is only in the shaps t comb, 
Those who have been bre the sin- 
gle comb Piymouth Rocks, know the 
difficulty in keeping the combs from 
being frost bitten by a seve and sud- 
den spell of cold weather. Inclosures 
for keeping this class of fowls must 
necessarily be expensive to keep Jack 
Frost from entering. 
This precaution is not ary in 
housing the pea comb variety, as the 
pea comb being low, sma ind close 


' 
to the head, is kept from 
the warmth of the 


eezing by 
body. I have been 


breeding the pea comb vartety for a 
number of years, and find t m as good 
in every way as the single comb. They 
are good layers of big brown eggs, as 
mothers are kind and watchful and do 
not remain with their ch s all sum- 


while in 
make the 


mer, but generally lay eg 
care of their chicks. Th 





best fowl for commercial purposes. 
—— i —— - : ~ ; 
Green Bone and Grit for Poultry. 

A Maryland business 1 n who keeps 
some poultry for pleasu nd inci- 
dentally for profit, sk rding 
the use of green cut bon nd grit. He 
cannot get green bene t grind, but 
buys it already Zround of a local 
butcher. He finds that it ) 3 stale 
and offensive, fears that t may be 
unfit for u There is probably noth- 
ing which will upset th: tive sys- 
tem of a flock of hens quicker than 
tainted bone or meat There is alsa 
probably nothing better fo1 » produc- 
tion of eggs and growth than fresh, 


sweet, green cut bone. If it is impos- 
sible or impracticable to get it fre- 
quently in small quantities, we would 











much prefer to use some of the pre- 
pared meals sold for this purpose. 

trit for poultry is now prepared by 
several manufacturers, and is handled 
by nearly all dealers in poultry sup- 
plies and many grain and feed mer- 
chants. It is commonly put up in sacks 
of 100 pounds each. The use of grit in 
some form is highly beneficial, whether 
fowls have free liberty or are confined. 
Even when allowed to run at large, 
they will in a few years pick up all the 
mall stones with sharp edges around 
place, and a new supply becomes 
highly important. Ground oyster shells 
will not entirely answer the purpose 
of grit, but useful for the lime 
which they contain. For dusting pur- 
poses dry earth is the best material. 


the 


are 


Style of Poultry Building Unimportant. 


M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN, 


I do not consider the question of poul- 
try building of much importance, ex- 

pt as it has a bearing on the question 
of comfort. The building need not be 
xpensive, but it should be dry, free 
from drafts, and reasonably warm. It 
is very essential that thére should be 
rooms to this building, one where 
the fowls sleep and lay their eggs, and 


two 


another where they may bask in the 
unlight, and scratch in the litter for 
the grain and exercise. 


This second room, or scratching shed, 


it is commonly called, need not be 
built for warmth, but it should have 
plenty of light, and so arranged that 
he south side may be thrown open 
pon sunny days. I prefer that the 
tloor of both rooms be of earth, and in 
this the fowls will wallow to. their 
hearts’ content. The floors of the poul- 


try house should be raised 1 foot above 
the outside level, and good drainage 
supplied, that they may be as dry 
as possible. ° 


= : 

The Crystal Glen Feed Tub—Procure 
some empty butter tubs from the gro- 
cer, the heaviest 
you can find. I 
get them of oak 
with galvanized 
hoops. With pen- 
cil and rule draw 
a mark around the 
tub 5 inches from 
the bottom, then 
with a pair of compasses space around 
the mark, dividing it into 24 spaces. 
Take a 1% or 2-inch bit and bore holes 
at every other point, making 12 holes. 
Remove top hoop and with a fine saw, 
ind saw out as indicated by dotted lines. 


so 





something like the 
right-hand picture, 
Visitors to my 
place always notice 
Smooth the edges 
with a knife and 
it is already for 

e, and will look 


these tubs and ask permission to take 
pattern of them, saying they are the 
est thing they ever saw. They cer- 
tainly are the most handy thing I ever 


used. Twelve hens can get around one 
nd eat without crowding. They are 
indy to carry, either empty or full, 


fowls cannot roost on them, consequent- 
ly they are always clean, and when not 


in use they can be stacked up in a 
“orner out of the way. Smaller tubs 


or pails can be used for chickens.—[C. 
«". Weld, Connecticut. 


A Profit of $4 Per Hen, or nearly 
that sum, was made last year by Mrs 
Herbert Jacobs, an amateur poultry 
raiser of Windham county, Vt. This is 
only her second year with poultry. She 
had 75 Barred Plymouth Rock hens on 
hand January 1, 1902. On September 1, 
1902, the eggs sold had paid for all 
the grain purchased, and left a profit 
ot $70. She raised 201 chickens, which 
were hatched in April and early May. 
She killed and dressed 70 cockerels, 
Which were sold to customers at 20 cents 
per pound, at an average weight of five 
pounds, and had on hand 40 more as 
£00d, worth $1 each. She also had 90 
pullets just beginning to lay, which 


could readily bring $1 each, or $90. This 
brings the total profit in eight months 
up to $270, and the egg yield during the 
balance of the year would considerably 
increase this amount. Her success was 
due to good stock and strict attention 
to all the little details. 





The Boston Poultry Show, held last 
week, was very large and successful. 
The birds were of a high quality and 
many exceptionally large classes were 
shown. There were 2663 entries of poul- 
try, 2470 of pigeons and a large num- 
ber of different kinds of pet stock, in- 
cluding a cat show. The most promi- 
nent class were the Light Brahmas, of 
which there were 144 entries of single 
birds. White Wyandots were next in 
importance with 156 entries, White Ply- 
mouth Rocks 131, 3arred Plymouth 
Rocks 103, and 76 Buff Wyandots. The 
Silver Wyandots seem to be gaining in 
popular favor, for 49 single entries were 
received. Other strong classes were 125 
Cochins, 136 Rhode Island Reds, 65 
Dorkings, 62 Orpingtons, 190 Leghorns, 
95 Minorcas, 124 Hamburgs, 106 ducks 
and 210 bantams. As showing the great 
fall in popularity of Belgian hares, 
there were only 21 entries, as against 
59 the year before. While the majority” 
of exhibitors were New England breed- 
ers, there were many from New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Canada, 





Green Food for Poultry—One-third 


of my winter feed consists of vege- 
tables. Onions and cabbage are the 
most valuable. Turnips, carrots and 


beets come next. Cabbages I hang up. 


Beets and*squashes I split opem Car- 
rots I usually cook as my hens will 
eat them better cooked. Onions are 
chopped because they roll around so 
badly and potatoes are cooked. Pota- 
toes are the only vegetables which 
need cooking, as some flocks of hens 
will eat carrots without being boiled. 
The raw potato has a poison in its 
skin which some flocks cannot stand. 


If people live in a village and keep 
hens, such herbs as spearmint, dock, 


catnip, horse-radish, etc, are valuable. 
The hens will not eat such pungent 
things alone, but if you chop them up 
and mix them in the mash, your birds 
will think you are giving them a reg- 


ular French salad.—[{Mrs Ida E. Til- 
son, Kenosha County, Wis. 
A Record Price for Ameriéan-bred 


poultry was established when the Ex- 
moor poultry farms of Pennsylvania 
paid $300 to M. F, Delano of New Jersey 
for a Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel. 
They also paid $200 for the four hens 


in the pen which produced him. This 
bird, besides winning the blue ribbon 
at the big Boston poultry show last 


week, also won the specials for shape 
and color. He was pronounced by the 
judges as the best buff bird of any va- 
riety ever produced. 

To Pick Out a Layer—When she 
sheds her feathers and we kill off the 
non-layers, it is well to be sure and 
not slay a fowl full of eggs. When the 
rear bones are wide apart at the points 
below the _ tail feathers, you have 
caught a layer. When they are close 
together biddy is taking a vacation.— 
[Paddy. : 

A Year's Results with a flock of 150 
chickens kept by Linus Mahl of Craw- 


ford county, O, was the sale of 1079 
dozen eggs. In a house 30x14 feet in 


size, he kept this large flock. The house 
is of brick with a shingled roof and 
has plenty of light. In winter the hens 
are kept penned a greater part of the 
time, and fed on corn, wheat, cooked 
potatoes, etc. 

To Get Rid of Rats, I take equal 
parts plaster of paris and corn meal, 
and mix in a dry state. I put this into 
some old dishes and set in a place where 
hens cannot get at it. Rats are very 
fond of corn meal, and the plaster of 
paris in this mixture as soon as it takes 
up the moisture in the stomach hard- 
ens and kills them.—[K. G. R. 


THE POULTRY YARD 





Basket and @uestion Box. 
California Wash for Scale—J. W., 


Agriculturist, 
more than any other paper, has been 
responsibie for the interest that has 
been taken during the past two years 
in lime, sulphur and salt wash. Refer- 
ence to our files and to the reports of 
many horticultural societies show this. 
Details about making and applying this 
material will be published in these cgl- 
umns soon. 


New Jersey: American 





Drying Off a Cow—lIn reply to the 
inquiry of J. E. R. about drying up a 
cow to be fattened, would say that he 
should reduce the feed at least one- 
half, and the water in about the same 
proportion. At first milk twice a day, 
but do not milk her clean. In a few 
days, partly milk her once a day. Final- 
ly, cease milking her, unless it will be 


necessary every two or three days to 
draw a little milk to keep the udder 


from becoming too feverish.—[Prof I. J. 
toberts. 


That 15-Acre Dairy Farm—T. W. 
B., Pennsylvania: Let us know just 
what points about this interesting farm 
described in American Agriculturist, 
December 6 and 13 are not clear to 
you, and we will have your questions 
answered through these columns. We 
cannot furnish postoffice addresses, 


Popular California Peach—In reply 
to the inquiry of C. L. E., New York, 
for the most popular variety of peaches 
in California, would say that the Muir, 
Lovell and Phillips Cling are the most 
generally grown on the Pacific coast. 
They are all California seedlings. The 
acreage of Muir is larger than that of 
any other single variety of peach in 
California. It is a sure bearer, and its 
splendid quality commends it to grow- 
ers and makes it one of the most valu- 


able commercial sorts. 
State Road Laws—D. L. C., Pennsyl- 
vania: You can secure copies of the 


state road laws by addressing Frank- 
lin Dye, secretary board of agriculture, 
Trenton, N J, and Charles A. Wieting, 
department of agriculture, Albany, 
- # 


Civic Improvement—E. M. C., Penn- 


sylvania: The American league for 
civic improvement has offices at 5711 
Kimbark avenue, Chicago, Ill. They 


are doing a splendid work in the im- 
provement of the surroundings of city 
and country homes. Prof John Craig of 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N Y, is 
chairman of the rural improvement sec- 
tion and inquiries along this line should 
be sent to him. 

Trucking Lands in New Jersey—In 
reply to inquiry of Michael Rogers of 
New Jersey, would say that the light, 
sandy soils of Ocean county, N J, are 
not rich in plant food constituents, and 
are not, therefore, well adapted for 
grains or grasses. They are adapted 
for truck crops, particularly aspara- 
gus, sweet potatoes, and early white 
potatoes, and for berries. The principal 


needs are for organic matter, which 
may be obtained by turning under 
green crops, as cow peas, crimson 
clover, etc, and for the mineral ele- 


ments, phosphorie acid and potash.—[E. 
B. Voorhees, Director Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Gasoline Engines for Fruit Growers 
—In our report last week of the New 
York fruit growers’ meeting at Buffalo, 
we called attention to the exhibit by 
Lunt, Moss & Co of Boston, Mass. By 
a typographical error the firm name 
was printed Lune, instead of Lunt, as 
given above. 
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CYPHERS 


GUARANTEED. 


It is to give uniformly bigger 
fer cents in hatches than any 
other incubator, or your money 
back. Self-regulating, self-ven- 
‘tilating, supplies moisture auto- 
* matically. dhe machine that 
%° makes its own way into all parts 
of the world. Our d new 
poultry book of 19% pages shows 
Cyphers Incubator and Brooder scenes in this 
country, England, Germany, Holland, New Zealand, etc., 
and discusses from practical and scientific standpoints al- 
most every phase of the poultry business. It is without 
question the greatest eatalogue and yeneral poultry work 
ever issued. It is free, but we ask you to send us the post- 
age, Nc. Write to-day for Book No.51. Circulars free. 
CYPHERS INCUBAT@R CoMPANY, 
Baffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill, Bosten, Mass. Now York, N.Y, 





















Bright as the Morning, 


light the clearest, steadiest, strongest, with 


never a thought of its being blown 
out when you carry a 


Dietz Blizzard Cold 
Blast Lantern. 


It’s the lantern that never smokes, soots or 

flickers. Dietz makes many styles for many 

purposes. When you see the name Dietz 
rest ass you have the best. 


ET LANTERNS 


are safe lanterns. 
Don’t forget to look for the name when you 
0 to buy. If your Gealershouldn’t have ithe 
will getit. Write for free illustrated catalog. 
R. E. Dietz Company, 
73Laight 8t., New York. 
Established 1540, 








right. You can know it,too. We'll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. It’s perfect 
self-regulating hatcher. Send it back if not 
Satisfactory. Big poultry book mailed FREE, 


3. W. Miller Oo,, Box 87, Freeport, Ill, 


SIAN SAN TAs 
oFee ze 2R 
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Gor abba i OP ~ ath 
BUCKEYE INCUBATER ‘CHIE. 


; 000 POULTRY 

e $6, CATALOGUE FREE! 
P no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs ; 40 breeda 
Turk Geese, Ducks and Chickens, The book tells all, 





eys, 
®randly Il 15 
my tyme ren ite for poate ood matitng? 
J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 10, Delavan, Wia. 





"T_ SET HENS omic A 


other sizes 


“wanted everywhere, el 
tei.ing su about and B50 Lies Formula a 
HATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO,, B 






















Pe ee 


VISOR: 






iS a — a 
j ¥en. = RN 
- = + Sa 
aes a : ortil 
¢ tre [= = eno gt site A ene erg. Simplest, 
+S) s rable, cheapest first-ciass 


,hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively as represented. We pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 

Geo. Ertel Co.. 


















INCUBATORS 


=} From @6 up. Best reasonable priced 
ey hatchers on the market. 

Brooders, #4 up. None better at any 
price. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND. 








@R0. HH. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 































2 The New Regulator 


pn the Sure Hatch is really auto- 
Matic and direct acting—greatest 
mprovement of years Don’t 

double price for old style machines. 
gGet our book and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO.,, 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 

















Catalogue free. 
ROYAL [YCUBATOR €0., 
Dept. 104 Des Moines, lows. 
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Further Testimony on the Seed Outlook. 


The practical assurance of scarcity of 
certain kinds of field and irden seeds 
was noted in American Agriculturist a 
week ago. We add here extracts from 
a numbers of letters bearing upon the 
subject. These are from the very best 
seedsmen, most of whom are advertis- 
ers in our columns, and the expression 
affords a good idea of the candid opin- 
ion of those closely conversant with 
the situation. Names are omitted and 
only location of seed houses indicated. 

Bay City, Mich: Don’t think there 
will be any great shortage. However, 
there is no liberal supply of anything, 
and conclude that prices will be firm 
and somewhat higher than the average, 
Vine seeds very short, also onion and 
choice seed corn, although the latter is 
not extremely high, All varieties of 
beans are very short and some of peas, 
but we think on the hole the crops 
of peas turned out better than last 
year. 

St Louis: Abundant rains fell after 
bluegrass w sithered, consequently 
timothy and red clover seed are 1is- 
colored. Clover is also a light crop, 
Millets have done moderately well, so 
with Russian sunflower. 

Lawrence, Kan: ll garden seeds, 
beans, peas, sweet corn cucumbers, 
melons, tomatoes, and some kinds’ of 
onions, for example red Wethersfield, 
are short. . 

Painesville, O: ‘Do not think that in 


farm seeds 


shortage, 


seeds generally known as 
there will be any particular 
with the possible exception of 
corn. The greatest shortage is in 
den seeds, are making 
smallest delivery known, 
instances only 20% of their contracts. 
Jackson, Mich: Generally iking, 
there will be a full supply of seeds and 
as a rule, will not average high- 
Peas, beans and cucum- 
For the last named, 
pound 


good seed 
rar- 

the 
some 


Growers 
ever in 


spez 


prices, 
er than in 1902. 
bers very short. 
offering $1.50 


some firms are per 
for seed that usually costs 20 cents, 

La Crosse, Wis: The shortage this 
year will be in beans, cucumbers, pos- 
sibly squashes and tomatoes, but as 
last named keeps well, most of the 
seedsmen have a fair supply carried 
over. In farm seeds there seems 0 
be no great shortsge. Seed potatoes 
will be lower than last year. 

Marblehead, Mass: This is the seed- 
man’s era of failure. Never in my 
experience of over 60 years has there 
ever been such widespread and nearly 
utter failure in all vine seeds. 

Boston: Seed crop in general will 
be the shortest for many years. Many 
varieties of peas have been total! fail- 
ures, making all early peas very high 
in price. Carrots, celery and onion 


good crops and prices about 
year. 

Many seed crops failed 
and these 
Some 


seed fairly 
the same last 
Philadelphia: 
entirely last 
will be 


as 


season on 


varie-~ 


prices increased. 


ties, however, which were short’ the 
previous year, have done well and here 
there will be some reduction in price. 

Rochester: Market is almost bare in 
some of the leading varieties of peus 
and beans. Sweet corn is another class 
that comes in for its share of rouble, 
and prices have nearly doubled. In the 
important kinds of seeds there will 
probably be enough to satisfy the de- 
mand, although many varieties were 
short and prices have advanced cor- 


respondingly. 


Philadelphia: Cucumbers of all kinds 


were almost a total failure, early dwarf 
peas also very short crop, and proba- 
bly not enough to go around: beans 
and tomatoes also. short. In other 
lines of seeds there will probably be 
enough for the trade, and, while no 
prices will be low, they will not avers 
age much above those of other years, 
except the items first named. 
Coldwater, N ¥: The largest short- 
age is in cucumber, and prices o1 this 
seed will reach the record point. Peas 


again a short supply. Sweet corn about 
two-thirds of a crop. 

New York: The shortage is in peas, 
beans, sweet cern, tomatoes, and all 


COMMERCIAL 


vine seeds, especially cucumbers. We 
shall have about full crops of all other 
classes. Grass and clover seeds also 
full crops, and the prevailing prices are 
moderate 

> 


The Healthy Situation in Corn Markets. 


l inglose market circular from St 
Louis grain operator saying corn will 
be much higher, advising me to buy. 
What about it? Answer through col- 
umns of your paper.—J. T. S., Simsville, 
Ala. 

No specifie reply can be given to the 
inquiry, will cor be higher or lower. 
If the grain and stock broker quoted 
in the circular letter actually knew, he 
would be bl to get all the money 
necessary to make himself rich at once, 
instead of asking people in the country 
to “buy corn,’ for future delivery. In 
a general way his circular contains 
many tate hich are liable to 
mislead anyo 1t closely acquainted 

ith the ins ai ts of grain specula- 
tion 

He brings up argument that, 
out of four weeks’ receipts of corn at 
Chicago, only lf graded No 2; but this 
is nothing new, and is a fact that has 
been threshed over in the markets for 
weeks. He says only No 2 corn is fit 
to ship, or adapted to manufacturing 
purposes; this is not so. Enormous 
quantities of splendid corn grading No 
8, No 3 white and No $8 yellow are 
handled every day in the year, meeting 
all trade requirements except the single 
one of passing on speculative contracts, 
He alludes to the Argentine situation, 


prospects were ruined 
by no means 
exportable surplus 
in maize, wheat and 
flaxseed cannot be known definitely for 
time, the shipping is 
largely through the first four months 
of the calendar year. 

We have taken pains to allude to his 
specious arguments, not because they 
are any worse any better than in 
similar letters sent out by brokers in 
every city, but illustrate the methods 


and says the fine 
by wet harvest. 

certain, and the 
from that country 


This is 


some as season 


or 


employed to secure business from peo- 
ple in the country. ; 

Generally speaking, the corn mar- 
ket is being fairly well supported, and 
many conservative operators believe in 
a maintenance of present values or a 
moderate advance in the months to 
come. AS shown in our final crop re- 
port, published November 15, the corn 
crop of 1902, 2,556,000,000 bushels, was 
a liberal one, yet ought not to prove 
unmanageable. In one or two states 
an unusually large proportion of it is 
searcely of a character to suit shipping 
requirements and will not appear on 
open market. But it goes extensively 
into feeding operations at home, and 
the comparatively good price of cattle 
and hogs insures a continuance of very 
heavy farm consumption in all the 
important corn states for months to 
come, 

The domestic demand for our latest 
crop of corn, therefore, is excellent, and 
it is being whittled down rapidly and 
naturally. This is perhaps more evi- 
dent, because, owing to the short crop 
of 1901, stocks in many instances were 
reduced to avery low ebb. Finally, 
the export trade, which has been small, 
owing to exceedingly high prices, is 
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now picking up and will absorb larg 
quantities of corn. 

Showing the smallness prior to the 
new crop, exports in the week ended 
October were only 141,000 bushels, 


compared with 908,000 bushels same pe- 


riod a year earlier, 2,364,000 bushels in 
1900 and 4,259,000 bushels in 1899. In 
recent years exports of a single week 
have exceeded 5,000,000 bushels. Our 
foreign trade continued small until the 
first of December, when it began to | 





pickup and by the holidays averaged | 
1,500,000 bushels weekly. During the | 
first half of January exports have been 
running close to 3,000,000 bushels per 
week, against next to nothing : ve ur | 
ago, and are now substantially 60 to 
75% of the normal winter movement. 
Therefore, without essaying to forecast 
prices, these facts indicate in a gen- 


uation, 


eral way the hea 


The December 


Recent Oleo Output 


output of oleo in the first internal reve- 





nue district of Illinois, which includes 
Chicago, the largest producing section, 
was 4,068,029 pounds, according to 
amount paid for stamps. For the man- 


ufacture of this oleo $54,481.37 was paid 


as a tax. Of this sum $9549.27 accrued 
from the sale of one-fourth-cent | 
stamps, the tax rate on the uncolored | 
product, and represented an output of | 
3,819,708 pounds. Of this, the sum re- |} 
ceived from the sale of 10-cent stamps, | 
the rate on the colored product, rep- } 
resented 248,321 pounds. In December, | 
1901, when there was a uniform tax 
rate of cents per pound, 3,906,667 | 
pounds oleo wer manufactured, or | 
151,412 less than in 1902. 


| 


The Australian Wheat Crop, har- 
vested in January, is proving a very | 


according to recent advices. | 
report says the opiséon pre- 
markets that 200,000 


short one, 
A consular 
vails in Australian 


tons of breadstuffs must be imported 
from wheat-producing countries to 
meet the harvest deficiencies in the 
commonwealth. Considerable quanti- 
ties have already been shipped from 
California, chiefly in the form of flour, 
but Australian merchants are also look- 
ing to Canada, Russia, Argentina ani 
India. It is not probable that the short- 
age named will materially influence 
wheat prices in the T’nited States. 


Per Capita Circulation was $29.43 
January 1, under an estimated popula- 
tion of 79,799,000. Measured in millions 
of dollars, the total money in circul:- 
tion at the beginning of this year was 
2349, compared one year ago 


with 
and only 816 January 1, 1879. 


2251 


The Forests of Rhode Island is the 


title of bulletin 88 by Prof Fred W. | 
Card, recently issued by the experiment | 
station. The bulletin takes up in a gen- 
eral way the forestry problem, and 
shows some of the financial benefits of 
forestry. The effect of forests on cli- | 
mate and agriculture is shown and a | 
valuable lot of general information is 
given. A list of the forest trees found | 
in the state and their value for timber 


is very fully il- | 
engravings of | 


Isiand. 


is given. The bulletin 
lustrated with half-tone 
trees and forests in Rhode 


| All Stuffed 


That’s the condition of 
from catarrh, especially in 
ing. Great difficulty 
clearing the head and throat 


many 


No wonder catarrh caus 
impairs the taste, smell and 
| pollutes the breath, de 


stomach and affects the 


the 
is experienced in 


inge 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—itsoothes and 
ens the mucous 


up the whole system 


membrane al 


strength- 


1d builds 
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CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


do not mix Medium with Mammoth 
Write for Field Seed Price List, 
Catalogue mailed free. 


15-117 St. Clair Street, Toledo, 





GARDEN, FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY. 
We are recleaners of all kinds of Fiek 

Red Clover. 
also 


THE - raed PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 


i Seeds and 
1903 Seed 


Ohfe. 




















ever published. 


The Maule Seed 


for 1903 is free to all interested in gardening who mention this paper. 
want an up-to-date garden you ought to have it, the best seed catalogue I have 
The first edition alone costs 


over 





If you 


$37,000. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, PHILADELPHIA, 


K 


PA. 

















Concrete Floors for Beehives. 


Durable stands for beehives are made 


of concrete and described by Albert 
Gale in the Agricultural Gazette of 
New South Wales. They harbor no 


vermin or insects, do not shrink or 
warp, never require painting and be- 





& 
PLAIN TYPE OF CONCRETE FLOOR. 
considerably larger than the hive 
there is always a clear space around 


ind easy entrance for the bees when 


oming from the fields loaded with 
mey. The bee entrance can be con- 
tracted to nil or expanded to 2%4x9 


so that the bees can fly directly 
imong the combs if it be so desired. 
The entrance has a fall of® 2% inches 
4“ inches, so no rain can beat therein. 
The diagrams lettered A to E, 
A is the frame in 3 was molded. 


ches, 


are 
which 


cement is used in this final coating the 
more impervious to dampness will the 
block be. Put this final coating on 
with a trowel. When the whole block 
is coated, if it be rubbed over with 
a piece of old bagging made very wet, 
there will be a very good smooth sur- 
face. The concrete can be formed with 
gravel, sand, and cement, one part of 
the latter to two of the former; or 
fill in the frame with broken bricks, 
stones, etc, and pour in the mixture 
of sand and cement until the frame is 


full, when the whole mass may be 
gently rammed together. 
=_>—__— 





Where and Hew to Plant an Orchard. 


PROF W. J. GREEN, OHIO EXPER STA, 


Apples will thrive on a great variety 
of soils, but will color better on high 
land and will hang to the trees better 
and ripen later on low ground, being 
less liable to suffer from drouth, There 
is more in the management than in the 
soil. With spraying and cultivation, 
apples can now be successfully grown 


where they formerly would not color 
well. This is because the sooty fun- 
gus, which is prevalent in some sec- 
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NEW ROSE, SUN OF GOLD 


This promising new type of rose blooms early in the season and again in 
the fall and is considered one of the most promising roses of recent introduc- 


tion, 


green glossy foliage, somewhat fragrant. 
inches in 


and the flowers are frequently 4 


It is a good grower, making firm, well-ripened wood to its tips. 


It has 
The buds are of a yellowish hue 
diameter. The color is superb, 


varying from gold to orange yellow and reddish gold and shaded nastu:tium 
red. In fragrance it reminds one of primroses. 


The bevel of it is 9x18 inches. It gives 
full width entrance to an eight or a 
ten-frame hive. D was molded in the 


frame C and differs from B in having 
shoulder on each side the entrance 
for the hive to rest on. At the same 


time it gives protection from cold cur- 
rents of air sweeping underneath 


the hive. E is the tongue which forms 
the entrance. In making these floors 
proceed thus: 

Select the site, place the molding 
frame thereon, first ramming the soil 
firmly down, and true the frame with 
« «spirit level. Fill in about 1 inch 
thick the full width of the frame, and 
about 10 inches on the end where the 
shoulders of the floor are, with con- 


crete made of two parts sand and one 
of cement. Insert the tongue, as shown 
in C, then fill in the remaining por- 
tion of the frame with concrete, level 
with the top of the frame. Leave all 
to stand for 24 hours or more. Take 
out the tongue E and lift the frame 
C by the handles, as shown. 
The block appear very 
but finish it with a thin 
ofa 
sand 


rough, 
coating 
fine 
more 


will 
off 


mixture of two parts clean, 
and 


one of cement. The 


tions, causing discoloration of the fruit, 
can be destroyed by spraying. Thor- 
ough drainage is important. The tile 
drain is preferred, as it aerates the soil, 
Mulching has produced good results in 
preventing premature dropping of the 
fruit, but when commenced must be 
continued. It may be employed where 
cultivation igs not practicable. 

The benefits of subsoiling are not 
sufficiently lasting to pay in the prep- 
aration of the land for planting an or- 
chard. Land that will grow a good crop 
of wheat will not need fertilization to 


grow trees, at least not until they com- 
plant 


mence bearing. I would two- 





CONCRETE FLOOR WITH ENTRANCE. 


year-old trees and prune closely both 
top and root at the time of p'anting, 
and train the top from the beginning. 
Neglect of this the first three years will 


FOREST AND 





ORCHARD 


make much trouble in the future. The 
distance of planting must vary accord- 
ing to soil and varieties, but ove-- 
crowding must be avoided. Spraying 
should be commenced as soon as the 
trees begin to bear. The soil should 
always be protected with a cover crop 
in winter. 
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Establishing a Sugar House and Grove. 
HINCKLEY B. CHAPIN, VERMONT. 





One of the first things to be consid- 
ered in the making of the maple prod- 
uct is the establishment and manage- 
ment of the maple grove or sugar or- 
chard. In this all we need to do is to 
assist nature by cutting out other va- 
rieties of trees, and sometimes the ma- 
ples themselves, when they are _ too 
thick. Very little planting or trans- 
planting need be done, as the trees pro- 
duce seed abundantly, and it being a 
winged seed, they scatter far and wide. 
The worst enemy to these young seed- 
lings is their being browsed by cattle, 
and but few will grow to any size in 
@ pasture that is fed short. 

When the grove is well established 
use care in the selection of a site for 
the sugar house. Have it where the 
roads for drawing sap seem to center. 
If the lay of the land is such that you 
can drive onto higher ground with the 
teams, so that the sap will flow from 
the drawing tank into the storage tank, 
and from that into the boiling appa- 
ratus, it is a very convenient arrange- 
ment. If the ground is nearly level it 
would probably pay to build an arti- 
ficial mound to drive onto, to secure the 
same results. 

Have the boiling apparatus of such 
style and capacity to easily handle all 
the sap you are likely to have without 
keeping any on hand for more than 24 
hours, for sap spoils quickly by keep- 
ing, especially in the latter part of the 
season, when the weather is apt to be 
somewhat warm. Have plenty of good 
fuel. It does no harm to have this cut 
and stored under-*cover a year.in ad- 
vance, but green beech makes good fuel 
if you have some dry wood to start 
the fire with. 

ae Se 

Waste Sulphuric Acid for Briars— 
At an Australian creamery a paddock 
was filled with briars and blackber- 
ries. The buttermaker could not get 
rid of them, so decided to try the ef- 
fect of the partially spent sulphuric 
acid used in making the Babcock test. 
He poured half a pint of this waste on 
the main stems of each clump. It ran 
down into the root and in a few days 
the briars were dry enough to burn 
readily, causing complete destruction. 
In six months four acres badly infested 
were cleared completely with material 
which would otherwise have been 
wasted. 
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Strawberries Under Cloth—I covered 
one-eighth acre last season in the same 
way as for tobacco, with same kind of 
cloth, and put the tent up over straw- 


berries set the spring before. I also 
put in some tomatoes. Berries and to- 
matoes set a very large crop. The 
berries were later than outside. We 


picked a few bushels of very fine ber- 
ries, but wet weather came on, with 
showers every day, and fog at night. 
The berries rotted on the under side 
as soon as they began to show ripe on 
the upper side. The tomatoes were a 
failure for the same reason.—[D. J. 


To Secure Large Tulips and to have 
a larger display pinch out the pistil 
as each flower opens. Never allow the 


seed pods to remain on the stalk, as 
it spoils the blooming qualities of the 
bulbs for next year. After the leaves 


have died down dig the bulbs and store 
them to be reset in October. 





Road Material—In road building, 
only 5% of the expense is for material; 
hence none but the best availiable 
should be used. The time has passed 
when any kind of trash will do for road 
making. 











There will be no trouble about the profits if 
you spray your tsees and vines with a 


Harpic Spray Pump 


This high-grade machine has large bald 

valves, adjustable plunger, mechanical agi- 

tator and nozzles that make the finest spray, 
Each of the working parts is made of 
Heavy Brass so accurately fitted that 
there is no friction, 


That's Why They Work so Easy. 
Our catalogue tells you all about it, 
The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co. 


61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 
aud Windsor, Canada. 








Rawson’s 


1903 Seed Catalogue for Market Garden- 
ers, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 

paying varieties and contains complete list of 


ARLINGTON 


TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 
W. W. RAWSON & CO., 

edamen, 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
















A Kant-Kiog 


SPRAYER 


We want tosend into every town 
and county a sample of our new 
self-operating Kant-Klog Sprayer. 
No farmer, fruit or vegetable grower can afford to 
be without one, They increase crops both in quan- 
tity and quality, and double your yearly profit. 
TO AGENTS = #20.00 A DAY is what one 
® new agent made.. Another has 
sold and delivered 660 machines and has 100 more sold for 
later delivery, With the complete detailed instructions we scnd 
our ageuts any man of ordinary ability can do as well, 
For further information address, 


Rochester Spray Pump CO., 1 East Av. Rochester, N.Y. 


The Eclipse PRA ER 
as @ good S: ) 4 

We were using common sprayers 
in our own orchards but found 
them defective. We invented 
THE ECLIPSE and its suc- 
cess forced us into manufacturing. 
You take no chances; we’ve done the 
experimenting. Large illustrated cat- 
alog and Treatise on Spraying Free. 
MORRILL & HORLEY, Benton Harbor, Bich. 




























Pomps that 


strainers auto- 
matically are 
3 ~ the only kind worth 
q while. All others clog and 
op the spray. THE EMPIRE KING, OR- 
DHARD MONARCH and GARFIELD are the 






‘FIELD FORCE PUMP ©0., 
-10 11th St., Kimira, N. Y, 




















Best Northern Grown Seeds 
Our Catalog and 10 large 
pkts, of Seeds. Sure to 
ow. Forty Day Beet, Early Wakefield 
bbage, Early Frame Cucumber, Han- 
son Lettuce, Flat Danvers Onion, Sugar 
Parsnip, Rosy Gem Radish, White Bush 
Squash, Favorite Tomato, Purple Top 
Turnip. E. W. MARTZ SEED Cu., 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center lowa. 


can have Fruits, Melons, Vegeta 
bles, Flowers early as thé¢y have 
them in Florida by usine Gold 
Mine. Will 


vay for itself 40 times 
a year. Protects plants from frost, bad weather and 
all kinds of insects. $1.50 per dozen, freight paid. 
Big paytoazents. Circulars free. Address W. M, 
WOODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 


EVERGREENS, 


Largestatock in Amep 
ica, including 
2Colorado Blue Spruce 


and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 
A 




















fh. DOUGLAS’ RONS 
Waukegan, ill. 


Mammoth Clover 


Timothy, and other farm seeds. Pure. 
Clean. We sell dicect to farmers every- 


where. THE 0.C. SHEPARD CO. Medina, Ohio. 
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The Wise Use of Fertilizers. 


GEORGB WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


104 





I think I have found out that I can 
save money, if not make money, in the 
eareful buying of fertilizers It is not 
always the highest pri | fertilizer 


that brings the best crop, but the prop- 
erly mixed goods, 

For instance, I have known many 
farmers to complain of their wheat 
going down, They used perhaps a $30 
fertilizer strong in ammonia, when 
perhaps it lacked in potash. The year 
before last a neighbor and I had ad- 
joining wheat fields. On his he used 
a fertilizer very strong in ammonia, 
stronger in fact than what is known 
as a complete fertilizer. On mine I 


used rock and potash (2%) and no am- 


monia. It was a very wet season, and 
the result was that his wheat grew very 
rank and fast with weak straw and 
down it went. Mine stood up, except 
under some trees, and I cut it clean 
with the binder. He cut his only one 
way with the binder (that was the 
only way he could cut it.) Afterward 


he mowed the field with a mower and 
had a large rick of stuff that was very 
little use to him. When it came to 
threshing I sold every bushel of mine, 
while he had trouble to sell any of 
his at all. His fertilizer cost him $26 
per ton; mine cost me $12 and we used 
the same amount to the acre. 


Se ee 
Planting Bermuda Grass. 
SPILLMAN, U S DEPT OF 
I want to put in 35 acres of Bermuda 
grass this spring. I desire to sow the 


PROF W. J. AGRI. 





roots. When is the best time to sow 
it, when the corn is planted, or when 
it is plowed the first time? My farm is 


in Monroe county, Tenn, where’ the 
grass thrives very well.—[J. J. Brown. 

The best time for planting Bermudasod 
dependsso muchupon the weather which 
follows the planting; it is not possible 
to lay down a definite rule. In general 


it is not of much use to plant the sod 
before the weather is quite warm, as it 
is rather slow to start in the spring. 
[I am of opinion that it will be safer 
for Mr Brown to plant the sod at least 


as late as the time for plowing the 
corn the first time. 
—- 


Early Care of Apple Orchard. 


Replying to American Agriculturist’s 
inquiry in relation to the best meth- 
ods of handling an apple orchard for 
the first five or six years after it 
out. Begin a year or two before the 
trees are put out by pre- 


is set 


thoroughly 


paring the land and possibly subsoil- 
ing where there is a hard, underlying 
soil. Plant large size trees that have 
been two or three times transplanted. 
Fertilize liberaliy around the young 
trees and give them the most thorough 
culture possible during the first three 
months of the growing season. ‘Then 


clover, to be plowed 
following spring. Try to 
value out of the clover 
growth its first summer and fall and 
never let it grow the following spring, 
for while it will add some organic mat- 
ter to the soil, it is apt to dry out the 
land at the season when the trees ought 
to be making the best growth. Low- 
growing tultivated crops are admissible 
in a young orchard if manure, mois- 
ture and culture enough are supplied 
for both. But under average conditions 


seed the land to 
in early the 


get all your 


clover and culture are the best foun- 
dations to- build upon. Annual prun- 
ing and of course spraying whenever 


necessary are the other essentials. All 
this talk about sod culture is likely to 
lead a good many people astray, and I 
don’t know but I may go among the 


rest.—[J. Hale, Connecticut. 

In spring, plow three furrows lightly 
to trees, cultivate 12 or 13 times with 
one-horse cultivator; cut off side 
branches to two buds, let main limb 
alone; next year grass. Mow after- 
math and Iet lie on the ground. Pro- 
tect trees against mice. Next year 
same, then next follow with beans. 


Trees made large growth and fine fruit 
buds formed. Be sure and have good 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


clay. Plant in 40-foot row 
one way, small growing trees for fill- 
ers, to be cut out in time. Keep out 
the peaches and pears.—[Albert Wood, 
Orleans County, N Y. 

en 


A Pioneer ‘Horticultural Society. 


land, with 





of men interested 
assembled in the court 
house at Rochester, N Y, February 27, 
1855, for the purpose of organizing a 
pomological society to embrace all the 
counties lying west and including On- 
ondaga. The call for the meeting de- 
calred that the culture of fruits in thig 
region is becoming an_ important 
branch of industry, and_ attracted 
about 20 persons to the meeting. The 
late Patrick Barry called the meeting 
to order and it at once proceeded to 
orgonize. Twenty-one names were en- 
rolled as members and of these two are 
still living, Eliwanger and C. L. 


A small 
in fruit culture 


company 


George 


Hoag, both of whom retain their mem- 
bership and attend the annual meet- 
ings. John J. Thomas was elected 
president; Lewis F. Allen of Buffalo, 
H. P. Horton of Brockton, and E. W. 
Leavenworth of Syracuse, vice-presi- 
dents; John B. Eaton of Buffalo, sec- 
retary: and william P. Townsend 
of Lockport treasurer. It is in- 
teresting to note that though 
few in numbers, these pioneers 
accomplished much in the way 


demonstration of 
possessed. For in- 


of making practical 
what they already 
stance, the first regular exhibition of 
the society was held in Buffalo, Sep- 
tember 13-14, 1855, and the display num. 


bered 466 plates of apples, 741 of pears, 
25 of grapes and 2 of peaches. 
In his annual address, Mr Thomas 


looked on fruit culture 
as “a mania’’, but he could not look 
at it in that light and that instead of 
believing that undue attention was 
given to fruit raising he believed that 
the culture of fruit was as yet but 
faintly appreciated and that at present 
they saw only faintly the dawn of the 
morning twilight, the yastness of the 
results that shall yet flow from its wide 


said that many 


extension when the full daylight of 
ample experience shall light our prog- 
ress. Ten years later Patrick Barry 
was elected president, the society con- 


stantly growing until when in 1889, it 
numbered 23 members, the interests 
of the society having been long faith- 
fully fostered by P. C. Reynolds, who 
at this time retired from the secretary- 
ship and John Hall, 
the present secretary. When the 34th 
anniversary of the society came round, 
Mr Barry wrote “Feeling that I may 
not in the future be able to render you 
much assistance, personally, and desir- 
ing that the society be maintained in 
all its usefulness, I offer you a dona- 
tien of $2000, nucleus of a perma- 


was succeeded by 


as the 


nent fund” and when another year had 
passed, Mr Barry retired with an af- 
fectionate regard for the society and 
for every individual member. Five 
months later, at the age of 74 he died 


and was succeeded by his son, William 
C. Barry, who is now president. 

John Hall, the present enterprising 
secretary, was born near Derby, Eng- 
land, in 1845. When eight years old he 
became a messenger of the health de- 
partment at a weekly compensation of 
50 cents. He subsequently held two 
other positions at slightiy advanced 
wages and at 14 was bound apprentice 


for a term of seven years to the pro- 
prietor of a weekly paper, passing 
through the various stages to a full- 


When 23 he se- 
parents to 


fledged 
cured the 


journeyman. 
consent of his 


come to America. His objective point 
was Omaha, Neb, then a little fron- 
tier town of a few thousand inhabi- 


tants. Here he worked and in the sum- 
mer of 1868 when Gen Grant made his 
celebrated trip to the Rockies in com- 
pany with Schuyler, Colfax, Sherman, 
Sheridan and others. each made a brief 
speech in Omaha, these speeches were 
reported by Mr Hail and were the first 
ever reported stenographically in that 
new western city. 

In 1874 Mr Hall 
and entered the 


moved to Rochester 
empoy of the late 


James Vick, being identified with this 
house until seven years after the death 
of the celebrated seedsman. In 1889, Mr 
Hall was made secretary of the western 
New York horticultural society. The 
work accomplished by him bears evi- 
dence of his good executive ability. 
The next meeting will be held at Roch- 
ester, January 28-29, 1903. 
=> 
My Experience with Lettuce. 


E. MACKINLAY, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Unless grown directly in the hotbed 
or cold frame, I have had very little 
success in transplanting. I usually sow 
the seed for the main crop about May 
1, where it is to be grown, usually on 
the ground intended for late tomatoes 
or celery. I have found it an excellent 
plan, where limited, to plant 
in rows 38 feet apart, utilizing the space 
between for cucumbers or tomatoes. I 
have tried many kinds of 


space i3 


greatly on the nature and condition of 
the soil. Chemical fertilizers are of lit- 
tle or no benefit on light soils. There 
has to be plenty of humus or decayed 
vegetable matter in the soil before they 
will give good results. Nitrate of soda 
is the best chemical fertilizer for lettuce 
on light soil, 
ash or phosphoric fe 
both wood ashes or 
cellent. The best manure 
ted stable manure, that 
giving a much quicker growth. 
manure when well pulverized 
mixed with dry earth or coal ashes is 
what I depend on mainly. 

The plants as soon 
are thinned to 3 inches apart and in 
another week or so to 6 inches. When 
very large h« 10 and 12 
inches are not too much for some va- 
rieties. The rows should be far enough 
a@part to permit of hand cultivation at 
least. It is strange how many people 
sow lettuce broadcast in little square 
patches and then wonder why it is so 
late and bitter, while splendid heads 
can be grown with far less trouble. Be- 


rtilizer is best and 
bone meal are ex- 
is well-rot- 
from 
Poultry 
and 


ads are required, 


yond keeping down weeds and hold- 
ing the moisture by cultivation, little 
work is needed. In five to eigit weeks 


it should be well matured. 





fertilizers | 
and manures and find that it depends | 


but on heavier soil a pot- | 


horses | 


as in second leaf | 


Unless in the vicinity of a good mar- 
Ket, lettuce is not very profitable, not- 
withstanding its cheapness of produc- 
tion. It is very perishable to ship and 
keep in condition for more than a day 
or two. But near a city or town it is 
an exceedingly profitable crop, espe- 
cially if early. Even at 10 to 15 cents | 
per dozen heads, it pays well. What | 
cannot be sold can be fed to poultry, 
and there is no green food that hens 
will relish more than leituce. They will 
eat everything but the root, and it is 


a welcome addition to their bill of fare. 
I have tried many vuristies the past 
five years. Market and Tennis 


Boston 


Ball are good early lettuces, but can- 
not be disposed of after the curly let- 
tuces such as Black Seeded Simpson 
and Silesian come in. Denver Market 
and Iceberg are the two best lettuces 
I have ever grown. They grow to a 
large size, are very beautifully curled 


and do not become bitter so quickly as 
do most varieties. These kinds will 
give splendid satisfaction to the ama- 
teur as well as professional gardener. 
Wonderful and Immensity are two very 
large growing sorts of a dark green 
color and but slightly curled, excellent 
for home use, but not as good for mar- 
ket as the preceding. Mignonette and 
Red India are two very handsome red 
or copper colored sorts and grow to a 
very Jarge size. They are splendid for 
home use and look very attractive in 
the garden, but there is little sale for 
them. 


a es 

Sunlight Potato—In answering to in- 
quiry of George A. Wright, Texas, 
would say that the Sunlight potato is 
comparatively new. I know of only 
about 15 barrels. It did fairly well in 
our county last season, although ex- 
cessive moisture and lack of sunshine 
lightened the crop in general here.—[C. 
W. Ford, Ontario County, N Y. 














Feed Your Land 


with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your crop will crowd your barn, 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 


lete treatis 





eon 
Write 


Our five books are a com 
fertilizers, written by men who know. 
for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau Street, New York. 

























The most convenient and economic- 
al tool ever invented. Any man can 
pay for the forge many times over 
each vear by doing his o rn repairing. 
Our W heel bargpws with hig » 
made strong and well at surprising], 
Gasoline F: ngines,Shaiti 

and all kinds of power machi 
at wholesale pri es. Getour 
anywhere for one tv 

























“C. A. s. caer Works, 
Saranac, Mich, 
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book on farm for rm maebip- 
* ery. This offer cant t las tlo ng. 














FOR 2 L me »§ — tract rich bottom 
A t, not o erflowed, finely 


located, river on one ride ‘end R. R. « the other. 
Good op eerie ity for ri arty. For further pa 
ticulars address MOON. & MOON Lt MBE R 


CO., Wappapello, Missouri, 








varieties 


BEST SHALL, FRUITS. 


aranieed by me. Shiy y 





well rooted, fresh og lants thet give results. Write for late catalog. 


is, 
< 
AllenL, Wood, Wholesale Grower, Rochester.N.Y, 
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novelties. Don't buy until you s r New Caialogue. 
Mailed onan if you mentic on this aper 
IOWA SEED CO., DES uSities, 1OoWA. 








at Wholesal » prices. Apple, Cher 
rees Pear 88.00). mT 0 All kind ; of stock 
Reliance Nursery, Box A,Gene 


REES SUCCEED WHERE 
es: Nursery. OTHERS F AIL 
Fruit Book Fre Result of 78 years’ ‘ nee 


STARK BROS fre 9 Meng Mo.; Dansville, N Y.3 Etc 
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Market Prize Potato. 


potato eve: proe 









The best yielding 







duced, large, mealy an ine. 

Seeds of all kinds; clean, wire, | 
sound seeds. Write for the HW 
new catalog. It tells the story. AW 






It’s free now. 


FORD SEEDCO., Dept. 2, Ravenna, 0. 








210 Kinds for (6c. 


It is a fact that Salzer’s seeds are found fn 
more gardens and on more farms than 
any otherin America, There is 
reason for this. We own and op- 
erate over 5000 acres for the produc- 
tion of our choice seeds. In order to 
induce you totry them w emake <4 


For 16 Cents Postpaid 4 

25 sorts wonderful onions, 

25 sorts elegant cabbage, 

15 sorts magnificent carrots, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

25 rare Icscious radish, 

20 splendid beet sorts, 

76 gloriously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 210 kinds positively furnish ing ¥ 
bushels of charming f flowers and lote ; 
andlotsof choice vegetables, togeth- 
er with our great catalogue telling all 
about Macaroni W heat, Billion Dol- § 
lar Grass, Teosinte, Bromus, Speltz 
etc.,all for only 16c. in stamps and’ 
this notice. 

Onton seed at but 60c. a pound. 

SOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 

La Crosse, Wis. 
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Securing Hardy Frufts for Canada. 





¢PpRnokr WILLIAM SAUNDERS, ONTARIO. 
In the Canadian northwest country 
dhe climatic conditions are unfavorable 
for the production of large fruits. Dur- 
ing the past 12 years experiments have 
been carried on at the experimental 
farms at Brandon and Indian Head, 
with all the promising sorts of 
hardy fruits obtainable from all parts 
of the world. Many _ varieties have 
been brought from northern’ Russia 
and other northern countries in Eu- 
rope, also from the northwestern states. 


About 200 varieties of the hardiest sorts 


of cultivated apples and _  crabapples 
have thus been introduced and plant- 
ed on these farms under’ varying 


conditions of shelter. With the excep- 
tion of a few fruits on a Transcendent 
«1 after ten years’ trial, no success 
hus attended these efforts. 
In 1887 a small package of 
obtained from the royal botanic gar- 
dens of St Petersburg, Russia, of a 
sinall wild Siberian crabapple, abundant 
the northern parts of that country, 


ib, 


seed was 


in 


ind known as the Verned crab (Pyrus 
baceata). A number of young trees 
were raised from this seed, some of 
which were sent to the branch experi- 
mental farms at Brandon and Indian 
Head, where they have been tried for 





ALBERTA RUSSIAN CRABAPPLE, 
[Exact size.] 

t years, have proven perfectly, and 
have borne fruit abundantly. The fruit, 
hough varying in size, does not av- 

ge much larger than a cherry. 
During the past seven years efforts 
have been made to improve this crab 
by cross-fertilizing it with many of the 
hirdiest sorts of larger apples grown 
the east. This work has been very 
successful, and a number of new va- 
ties have thus been produced inter- 
mediate in size between the small crab 
nd the larger apple. The best of these 
are large enough to be useful for culi- 
nary purposes, and the introduction of 


the blood of the larger apple does not 
appear to lessen in any way the hardi- 
ness of the tree. 

From seedlings of these cross-ferti- 


lized fruits further improvement in size 
may be expected, and in the meantime 
the best of the varieties thus far pro- 
duced are being rapidly multiplied so as 


ty distribute them for further trial over 
ll the settled parts of the northwest 
country. Illustrations of twoof the seed- 
ling fruits are shown herewith. While 
the original fruit is but % inch in diam- 
eter, the hybrid seedlings are about 1% 
inches, or more than four times as 
large 
— ce eee 
Chesapeake Peninsula Tomatoes. 
DR E. J. DIRICKSON, WORCESTER CO, MD. 
[ have delayed answering your in- 


(uiry about tomatoes until the situation 


began to assume a fixed condition. 
seer in this vicinity lived up to 
eir contracts last season. There is 


portation from our place. 
wilted to contract again 
stan advanced price. I think the acre- 
age in this county will be large. The 
contract price in 1901 was. $6.50 per ton; 
36 for 1902, and in all probability will 
be $7. in 1903. 

[In‘our county many packers will fol- 
low our example. If we cannot secure 


o cheap trans 


(irowers are 


FRUITS “AND VEGETABLES 





JOHN HALL, 


we shall culti- 
acreage our- 
coming 


sufficient acreage at $7, 
vate and grow a larger 
selves. This county is rapidly 
to the front as a tomato section. Al- 
most every station in the county will 
have a packing house sooner or later. 
If the packers will not bid against each 


other and stick to their contracts, I 
believe farmers in this vicinity will 
stick to theirs. 

—-—— - <> 


One Watering for Lettuce, and only 
one, is given by the Hittenger fruit 
company in their extensive greenhouses 
1ear Boston. WBefore the plants are set, 
the house is wet down thoroughly with 
hot water from the Plants are 
set in solid bunches, a water 


boilers, 
nd no more 


is applied to that crop, although the 
ground gets quite dry on top, and to 
the unpracticed eye the plants would 


seem to be suffering at times from lack 


of water, but with a day or two of 
cloudy weather they revive and grow 
stronger. By this practice, the roots 
will go to a depth of 3 or 4 feet in 
search of moisture, and the resulting 
crop produces a larger proportion of 
first-class heads, which average con- 


siderably heavier in weight than let- 





| sicians 


tuce as commonly grown. 

A Woman Farmer—The past year 
was my first experience as a woman 
farmer, and over 500 bushels corn were | 
harvested, which was much more than 
on average crop. While some crops 
may have been a failure, yet there were 
1100 bushels apples to eare for and 
much has been done for the farm, Men 
may be the best farmers, yet their 





AND 


TETOFSKY. 


BACCATA 
[Actual size.] 


wives, when circumstances compel them 
to put tneir hand at t the wheel, do much 


better as farmers than they ever 
dreamed of, and while brain and hands 
have worked until ‘called home,” the 


wife has then taken hold of the unfin- 
ished work and done much which would 
have seemed impossible.—[A Rhode Is- 
laud Woman Farmer. 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 
































































To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 
Will Do for YOU, Every Reader of American 
Agriculturist May Have a Sample Bottle Sent 
Absolutely Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or 
out of order, you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 
organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Koot, because as soon as your kidneys 
are well they will help all the other organs to 


health. A trial will convince anyone. 
Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsi- 
ble for many kinds of diseases and if per- 


mitted to continue much suffering with fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble irri- 
tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to get 
up many times during the night. Unhealthy 
kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 
joints and muscles; makes your head ache 





SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
cuRg. 


OIRECTIONS, 


and back che, causes indigestion, stomach May take one, two or three 
and liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow 

complexion, makes you feel as though you 

had heart trouble: you may have plenty of 

ambition, but no strength; get weak and or more, a8 the case would 
waste away. eceen to coquive, 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s ‘This great remedy cures all 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney rem- eS ce cman gp Sood see 


due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrb of the bladder, gravel, 
‘heuma’ urn! 


edy. In 
ural help 
most perfe 


taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
ct healer and gentle aid to the kid- 


neys that is known to medical science. nemn ome. ctasinwy 
If there is any doubt in your mind as to Us & plessant to take, 
your condition, take from your urine on ris- PREPARED ONLY bY 


ing about four ounces, place it in a glass or DR. KILMER & CO., 











bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours. If GINGRAMTOR, H. ¥. 
on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there ant 8 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles 

float about in it, your kidneys are in need of 


immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used 
in the leading hospitals, recommended by phy- 
in their private practice, and is taken 
by doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the great- 





(Swamp-Root is pleasent to take.) 


est and most successful remedy for kidney, 
liver and bladder troubles. any mistake, but remember the 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-| name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 


Root is what you need, you can purchase the 
regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles 
at the drug stores everywhere. Don't make 


SPECIAL NOTE—You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful rem- 
edy, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from men and women who owe their good health, 
in fact their very lives, to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In 
writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this 
generous offer in the American Agriculiturist. 











SEEDS 


URPEE'S 


arE THE BE ST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 





If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1903, -— 50° well known as the 


“Teading American Seed Catalogue.” Itis mailed FRE E to all. Better send your address 
TO-DAY. * W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Wholesale prices to all. They are not “cheap 


b -______. _ _ 
HARRIS’ SEED 
seeds,” but the best seeds grown, at prices 


which dealers often have to pay forseeds not so good. We raise them on our own farm and save middle- 
men’s profits. We raise Vegetables and Flower Seeds, § Potatoes and all kinds of Farm 
Seeds. Large Catalogue free. Don’t miss seeing it. Send your address Now. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, N. Y. 

















FROM THE GROWER T0 THE SOWER. 


Coldwater, 














NORTHERN-CROWN 
ERUIT TREES. 


Grown in best section of Northern New York 
Hardy, thrifty and well grown. ‘“ Highest quality; 
lowest’ price.” UARTERS FOR PACKING 

000 Peaches, large stock of 


As Pear-, Cherries and Plams—three grades. 


Sena for ny free and co pha my Prey Catalogue, 
ven yy ith, carts Oe ociester, N. Y¥, 










line of high grade ar AMY for every 


— rite at at 






‘once if you want $2 


E.C. BROWN & CO.. ROCHESTER, a. Y. 
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The Profitable Dairy Type of Cow. 


[From Page 9%.] 
“milk wells,” remain the same and 
are a good criterion by which to 
judge a good milker. 

There is a general belief that a good 
dairy cow is. rough and boney. That 
her hip banes should stick out so that 
you could hang your hat on them. 
The true conformiution and correla- 
tion or organs is far more important 
than the rough boney exterior. Some 
of the most useful cows are com- 
paratively smooth and handsome. Some 
hold to the idea that the smoother, 
more fleshy cows are more vigorous 
and fully as productive milkers as the 
rough ones and are now molding their 
herds for that style. They certainly 
look better than the thin, scrawny 
animals. The two types are fairly 
well shown by the illustrations from 
photographs, one on Page 95, the other 
on first cover page. 


pla 
Devon Cattle Breeders Meet. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Devon cattle club was held recently at 
West Chester, Pa. Dr J. Chester Mor- 
ris of Philadelphia is president of the 
club and owns a fine farm near West 
Chester, whith he has stocked with his 
favorite “reds.”’ Dr Morris knows how 
Devons and how 
A very inter- 


to breed and improv 
to entertain his friends. 
esting demonstration of Charles M. Tay- 
lor’s method of making butter without 
churning was given. Chester county is 
headquarters for good butter and ad- 
vanced methods in its making, and the 
Taylor process excited considerable cu- 
riosity. 

Chemists call the process selective ab- 
sorption and consists of four thick- 
nesses of bath or Turkish toweling be- 
ing folded into a shallow oblong pan 
and covered with a sheet of heavy blot- 
ting paper, formed into shape of pan, 
with sides and ends turned up to hold 
the cream. This paper is firmed down 
on the absorbing towel and the cream 
poured in to a depth of about three- 
fourths of an inch. In about half an 
hour the towel and blotter have ab- 
sorbed all the material in the cream 
except the butter fat, which remains 
on the paper and can be rolled off and 
worked, salted and shaped up ready for 
use. It is a wonderfully simple and 
perfect recovery of absolutely all the 
butter fat, the soluble salts, casein and 
water passing into and through the pa- 
per. The butter, after the absorption 
is completed, will separate from the pa- 
per, carrying no trace of the paper nor 
leaving none of the butter. 

Some questions of feeding and breed- 
ing were discussed by W. F. McSpar- 
ran and others. Dr Leonard Pear- 
son, state veterinarian, gave an ex- 
cellent talk on the foot and mouth 
disease. He described the _ disease 
in its chief characteristics and 
spoke of its dangerous effects if not 
kept in control. It was introduced into 
Germany 14 years ago and from lack of 
control almost covered the empire, 
costing in ten years in loss and expense 
one billion marks. As a rule the dis- 
ease is not fatal, deaths from it not 
being over 2 to 5%. Disease spreads 
very rapidly and easily, living away 
from infected subjects. It has _ pre- 
vailed around Boston since July, but 
its character not recognized till Sep- 
tember. It was detected in Rhode Is- 
land after there were about 2000 cases 
in Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The extermination of the dis- 
ease it is thought will probably cost 
the government $250,000. Cattle are not 
immune against second attack. 

Dr Benjamin Lee of Philadelphia, 
secretary state board of health, read 
an exhaustive paper on Sanitation of 
farms and buildings. The club and its 
visitors were driven to Dr Morris’s 
Fernbank stock farm, which overlooks 
the historic Brandywine battle field. 
Here was luncheon and an inspection 
of the fine herd of Devons, numbering 
about 50 animals, which are the pride 


LIVE STOCK 


of the good doctor Members of the 
club and some visitors were also driven 
to the stock farm of Mr Mather, who 
has a fine herd of Polled Angus cattle, 
blooded horses and a kennel of about 
100 foxhounds. The fcllowing officers 
were re-elected: President, J. Chester 
Morris; vice-president, Jeremiah Ban- 
ker, Upsonville, Pa: secretary and 
treasurer, L. P. Sisson, Newark, 0. 


My Method of Feeding Milch Cows. 


JESSE B. HASTINGS, ROCKLAND CO, N Y. 


We have 11 cows in full flow and find 
a ready sale for all our milk in town. 
Our main standby in rough feed is corn 
stalks, cured into fodder, with hay once 
a day between the noon and night feed. 
We cut our corn fodder with a cutter 
and crusher into %4-inch lengths. 

After this we steam it until it is 
quite soft and feed a half bushel three 
times a day mixed with two quarts 
bran and middlings each meal. We did 
feed bran and meal, but found that the 
meal caused dysentery and so cut it 
out, and find that brin and middlings 
are as good. If anyone has a like com- 
plaint, use a couple of spoonfuls of 
charcoal in each mess until the cow is 
in condition again. This will be in two 
or three days. 

_—  —_— ——_——_ 


Hints to Butter Makers and Farmers. 


na talk with butter makers at the 
recent meeting of the Vermont dairy- 
men’s association, J. Il, Monrad of New 
York said that all butter makers should 
do a little quiet missionary work, which 
would help the creamery as well as the 
farmers. Find out quietly the number 
of cows each month of each farmer, 
and at the end of the year, make up a 
table showing the average yield per 
cow of every patron. Do not use names 
or initials. This will lead the patrons 
to study the comparisons and improve 
their cows. Test individual cows free 
for patrons. 

Farmers should use thoroughbred 
bulls and breed from their best cows, 
Pure-bred herds are not desirable for 
the average milk producer. There is 
a great chance for co-operation among 
the farmers. They can combine in a 
testing association, hire a man to come 
around once a fortnight, test the indi- 
vidual cows, figure up the food con- 
sumed by exch, etc. In Denmark the 
first asscciation of this kind was formed 
in 1895, and in 1901 there were nearly 
300 of them. It was found that cows 
varied all the way from 17 to 78 cents 
food cost per pound butter. Unless 
farmers work in co-operation and use 
the same means of the large manufac- 
turing companies, they are bound to 
get left, and will have to pay more for 


what they get, and get less for what: 


they sell. Co-operation can be carried 
further in the way of breeding associa- 
tions to buy and use pure-bred bulls, 
co-operative egg-gathering associations, 
laundries, ete. 

Butter makers shou!d read at least 
two dairy papers, one good agricultural 
paper and the standard dairy works. 
It is a good plan to organize local but- 
ter makers’ associatious of six to eight 
members, and to get together to talk 
over matters once a month. 

Do not heat milk with direct steam, 
but get the best heater possible. Heat 
the skimmilk to 180 degrees, This pre- 
vents the spread of tuberculosis. It is 
easier to heat it to 18) degrees than to 
160 and to hold it at this temperature 
for half an hour. There is no need to 
cool it down unless the cans are washed 
and sterilized. In emptying the cans, 

little milk is left, and if the skimmilk 
is cooled down, what is in the can acts 
as a starter, and nothing is gained by 
the heating. The hot skimmilk steril- 
izes the can, and what milk is left in it. 

The skimmilk tank should be washed 
each day, the same as the receiving vat. 
Milk warmed to th’s temperature is 
not injurious to calves. The trouble 
eomes from feeding sour milk one day 
and sweet milk another, or, worse still, 
using sour milk and then pastuer‘zed 
milk. Sour milk all the time is better 


AND DAIRY 


for hogs and calves than sweet milk 
one day and sour milk the next. It is 
impossible to heat milk which is nearly 
sour, and this teaches farmers to sell 
better milk. 


Making Good Winter Butter. 


MRS L. F. HALL, 





The first step is to provide the proper 
food for the cows. Almost any kind of 
cow will yield good butter if properly 
fed. Even beef cattle like the Here- 
fords and Shorthorns can be made to 
produce a large quantity of butter. It 
is a waste to have a cow and not make 
her produce to her utmost capacity. A 
half-starved cow will not produce much 
butter, and the little she will produce 
is of poor quality. 

GOOD CORN FEED. 

A cow must have focd which is 
filling, so when you thresh, always salt 
at least one straw stack and let the 
cows have access to this at all times. 
Do not salt your cows too heavily. The 
salted straw will be nearly enough. 
See that you have in your barn cellar 
a good store of beets or ecnrrots, While 
these are not such great butter pro- 
ducers, they tend to keep the cow 
heaithy. <A few should be fed each 
morning. But above all, if you want 
a good color to your butter, have some 
kind of winter pasture. I should not 
try to make good butter without my 
small field of rye, sown in the early 
fall and used for pasture in the winter 
and spring, before grass comes. It will 
pay for itself in the quality of the but- 
ter, even if you do pasture too close to 
get acrop of rye. Your cow should also 
have free access to plent of good 
drinking water. 





BE CLEANLY. 

In skimming the milk, be very care- 
ful to take only cream, as every drop 
of skimmilk in the churning makes it 
harder to break the emulsion and 
therefore lengthens the churning pe- 
riod. It is well to gather the cream 
into a high jar or can, so that the 
cream may be dipped into the churn, 
being careful to leave the whey and 
milk in the bottom. 

Your cream of course would be too 
thick to churn, so that water, not milk, 
must be added. Water which has been 
boiled and cooled is best, unless you 
have a filter, as impure water would 
spoil the best butter. See that your 
cream is at a temperature of 62% de- 
grees before beginning to churn, and 
if you have followed my _ directions 
carefully, your butter will come in 15 
minutes in a barrel churn. 

WORKING THE BUTTER, 


AS soon as the globules are the size 
of small marbles, draw off the butter- 
milk and wash in very cold water, fil- 
tered or boiled. When thoroughly 
washed, dash from side to side until 
in one roll, then lift out and weigh. 
Add to the butter one ounce of salt for 
every pound of butter and also one tea- 
spoonful of sugar to each pound. Do 
not work any longer than is necessary 
to mix the salt and sugar. Set in a cool 
place from 12 to 24 hours and then 
work until all water has been removed. 
The butter should be worked as cold 
as possible for the best results in ex- 
tracting the water. Pack at once in 
your butter jars. Do not use any other 
preservative than salt and sugar. 

If you wish to keep butter, pack in 
high, narrow stone jars and set the 
jars in a tray of lime water which will 
almost submerge them. Pour a little 
lime water in the top of each jar and 
cover with a tight stone lid. Before 
using, take off the lime water and a 
very little of the butter—not quite a 
quarter of an inch. 

ii cmianapiastetel 

Sugar Eeets and Silage—Silage is a 
very satisfactory feed for lambs and 
for mature sheep. In some Michigan 
tests it was shown that although this 
food was desirable, a more rapid gain 
was made on feeding sugar beets. In 
the vicinity of sugar factories beet pulp 
has been used with good results. 


Feeding Hogs for Market. 
Ss. P. DORMAN, MISSOURI. 

Of the various breeds of hogs tested 
by the writer, Poland-China and Duroc- 
Jerseys have proved the most satisfac- 
tory, because they make quicker growth 
and can be placed upon the market at 
an early age. In particular, a bunch 
of Duroc-Jerseys that were fed main- 
ly upon cooked corn gave the most sat- 
isfactory results. 

A large pan or box was used for cook- 
ing the corn, and the furnace filled with 
coal, at morning and at noon, would 
cook enough corn to feed 40 pigs each 
day. The hogs were confined on the 
banks of a running stream, and had 
at all times, access to water. The sheds 
were built on high ground, so as to 
form both a shelter and windbreak. 
Sheds may be built of lumber, or made 
of poles and rails, covered with wheat, 
oat or flax straw, these make satis- 
factory winter quarters in this part of 








southwestern Missouri, where the win- 
ters are neither long nor sx re. The 
hogs in question were fed troughs 
and they seemed to enjoy the cooked 
corn most. They ate some artichokes, 
but it appeared that these é eaten 
more as a relish than as a fi proper, 
I believe the artichokes helmed to keep 
them in vigorous und het h condi- 
tion 
These pigs ha! been all 1 to run 
1 good cl pasture nay SF ace 
to a field of artichokes, and also 
to a small field of rape, until they were 
four months old. They we kept on 
full feed for three months and, at the 


end of that time averaged 225 pound 
A sinoother bunch of porkers are sel 
dom seen, This was in the fall of 1900, 
and the profit realized was entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

WHEAT AND CORN AS GRAIN FEED, 

Last winter, on account of the higl 
price of corn, and feed generally, an- 

tried. Wheat and 
equal quantities, and 


other system \ 


corn were fed 


an increased ration of artichoke Wi 
given, and turnips were also fed. This 
ration was satisfactory, but i keep- 
ing over the brood sows, and pigs that 
were too young and small to fatten, 
the cost exceeded the incor from the 
hogs that were fattened. The plan of 
soaking the corn and wheat s tried, 
while the weather was trim, but 
though it was much more 1iisfactory 
than when fed dry, it was not so good 
as if it had been cooked. 
SHIP BTUFF AND CORN, 

A mash made of ship stuff and cooked 

corn is entirely s factory, i if the 


corn is ground and then coo 1, if the 
mixture is cooked, it would perhaps im- 
prove the fattening quality, but if it is 
to be fed ground and uncooked, the re- 
sult would not be equal to the whole 
grain well cooked. The hog seem to 
assimilate the cooked whole grain quite 
as completely as any food that could 
be given them. When cooking, the corn 
can be salted enough to keep the hogs 
healthy, and the result will be all that 
can be desired. This ration can be 
changed by putting one-half as much 
wheat as corn in the cooker, and the re- 
sult will still be satisfactor) but a 
hog will not fatten so rapidly on an ex- 
clusive whéat diet. 

Most cattle feeders put hogs in the 
feed pens to follow the cattle. Where 
whole corn is fed the hogs do well on 
the waste, but if ground feed is given 
the cattle, the proportion of hogs that 
will do well must be reduced nearly 
one-half. The cost of feeding the cat- 
tle, however, is reduced in about the 
same proportion. This indicates that 
the very best ration for the hog is 
ground grain in a proportion of one 
bushel of wheat to two of corn, and the 
product cooked and fed as a warm 
mash, This, with a liberal addition of 
artichokes, will bring the best result 
attainable on the farm. In this way 
almost every particle of the food is as- 
similated. The best rule in fattening 
hogs is to put them on the market at 
the earliest stage practicable. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’ 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth, 
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Care of Mare in Foal. 


‘I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIV, N Y. 
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T have a mare 12 years old which will 
foal about May 25. Would like to know 
whether it is advisable to work her 
hard, and if so how long before foaling 
can she be worked?—[John E. Roch, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

Mares in foal may be worked up to 
the time of foaling, provided they are 
worked carefully and not called on to 
travel over plowed ground, although 
they may be used for plowing, nor in 
deep mud, nor where it is slippery, as 
on ice, nor at pulling heavy loads. In 
other words, take pains to use them at 
slow, moderate work under the best 
conditions. Usually they do better if 
kept at light work than if they are al- 
lowed to stand in the stable. If the 
mire foals later in the season, she may 
be turned out to pasture where she will 
get considerable exercise and succulent 
food, which tends to greatly minimize 
the pain of parturition. If she is kept 

light work, which is recommended, 
take pains to that has some 
succulent food. 
Mangolds or 
e better than either of them. 
be secured, small, unsala- 
potatoes may be fed in 
Lacking these, feed 


see she 


carrots 
If none 


good: 


beets are 
al 
of these can 
ble apples or 
limited quantities. 


pretty liberally of scalded bran, salt 
regularly, and take care to furnish all 
the water the mare will drink. If the 


solid voidings are watched it will read- 


ily be discovered whether the mare's 
bowels are constipated or normal. If 
constipated, take special pains to feed 
some of the foods mentioned above in 
order to keep her bowels normal. 
——_* at 
Some Sheep Feeding Experiences. 
v D A. MOULTON, ONONDAGA, CO, N Y. 
I started with 100 acres 12 years ago 
when 18 years old. In 1896 I added an- 
other 70 acres and in 1901 an additional 
420, making in all at the present 590 


cres. I started my flock of sheep ten 
years ago and have been reasonably 
successful. I began with 25 and now 


have about 300 head, of which between 
60 and 70 are registered. I was much 
pleased with the excellent photograph 
of two of my prize winners used as a 
frontispiece in. American Agriculturist 
November 8, Certainly they have 
RBhown their good points in the ring. 

I raise from ten to 15 acres of cab- 
bage every year, feeding the refuse and 
‘unsalable product to my fat sheep and 
lambs, together with what roots they 
will eat up clean. I also raise and feed 


large quantities of mangels and yel- 
low Swede turnips. My stock are kept 
in pasture and fed in rape fields one 
hour each day, so that they go into win- 
ter quarters in good condition. I do 
not overstock my pastures. This al- 
ways insures me a good stand of grass. 
In winter they get clover hay, alfalfa, 
cornstalks and one-half pound of roots 
per head each day. They have good, 
fresh, clean water at all times and lots 
of exercise. They are sorted according 
to size, and fed accordingly. One month 
before lambing, I give them a grain 
ration of oats, bran, barley and meal, 
feeding one pint per head once a day. 
After lambing, this as well as the root 
ration is doubled. 


Stock Which Will Produce the Most Meat. 


A. C. HALLIWELL, ILLINOIS, 





Men who have spent a lifetime in 
studying the methods of special selec- 
tion, can tell interesting stories about 
the sires they used, especially strong in 
certain points, to overcome defects and 
corresponding weaknesses in dams that 
were otherwise valuable representatives 
of the breed. A tendency to legginess, 
to lightness at one end or another, or 
to patchiness in laying on of flesh are 


points which have been recognized, 
studied and overcome. A careful stu- 
dent and feeder is one who tries to 
make meat food animals good meat 
from their ears to the root of the tail. 
It is high time for breeders to realize 
that the end of all live stock is meat. 
Even the Prince Ites, Dales, Merry 
Hamptons and Druids of Cattlemilk 
must come at last to the butcher’s 
block. It matters not what long line of 
blue blood the most famous Hereford, 
Galloway or Shorthorn can show, the 


question is, what are the progeny worth 
for beef? 

The average beef breeder does not 
want to listen to lectures about how 


cows of his own breed often give milk 
enough in the old country to raise fine 
calves, and is apt to meet the protest 
against his being compelled to use nurse 
cows by telling you that he is a breeder 
of beef cattle and does not propose to 
make a dairymaid of himself. Col 
Wood's warning that a feeble milker 
is a step toward an uncertain breeder is 
undoubtedly true, but it does. not 
awaken much enthusiasm the beef 
breeder’s mind. We must not allow 
stock yard and packing house stand- 
ards to entirely obliterate the ideal 
characteristics of the breed, but we 
must strive to produce an animal which 
will dress out the largest possible 


in 
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PRIZE WINNING LEICESTER RAM OWNED IN VERMONT 





This ram is St James, 3569 in Quebec Association, and is owned by Ar- 


thur J. Dunton of Caledonia county, Vt. 


He is low down, blocky, and has al- 


Ways proved the victor in the show ring, having been shown against Cana- 


dian stock of the best quality. 


Wool, and his yearling ewes averaged 10 


This ram 


ounces 
the 


12 pounds, 12% 


Mr Dunton says 


sheared 
2-3 pounds. 


Leicester is gaining in favor as a sheep to cross with native ewes, giving su- 


perior wool and great size. 


FARM ANIMALS 


When it gets to the 
makes little differ- 
ence whether an animal has a dark 
coat or whether he is white or roan. 
The important question is, how much 
choice meat will he dress? One lot 
may have stronger breed characteris- 
tics than the other, but the trained 
buyer who for many years has been 
able to confirm or correct his judg- 
ment of cattle on the hoof by cold rec- 
ords of the same cattle in the cooler, 
could not consider any difference of 
breed points, even if there were any. 
Emphasis is laid upon the fact that any 


amount of beef. 
butcher’s block it 


and ali live stock is meat. 
~~ 
A Good Ram is cheap at any price; 
a poor ram is dear as a gift. English 


mutton raisers do not hesitate to pay 
high prices, sometimes as much as $250, 
for a ram to head their flock of mutton 
ewes. They do not take a ram of their 
own raising, but buy of those who make 


the breeding of stock rams a business 
and a science. If an American sheep- 
man pays $25 for a ram, some of his 


neighbors think he is crazy or extrava- 
gant, but if the ram is a good one he 
will bring back a big profit every year. 


Frosty Bits—In very cold weather I 


am always careful to hold the bit in 
my hands and rub it a few moments 
to take the chill off, before I put it in 
the horse’s mouth. I hav seen many 
horses with sore mouths, caused by 
frosty bits. Might just as well put 


a redhot bit into a horse’s mouth as an 
ice-cold one. The result is about the 
same.—[M. H. Cole, Chemung County, 
N Y. 

Soaking Grains for horses is hardly 
necessary for animals in good health 
and with good teeth. For young stock, 
or for old horses, it is frequently desir- 
able to soak the corn, wheat or barley 
for about 24 hours. Be very careful 
that these feeds are not sour. 

or 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Indigestion—H. B. M., New York, 
has two horses that are not doing well, 
although well fed on good hay and oats. 
Give each horse one quart raw linseed 


oil at a dose. After the physic oper- 
ates, give the following: Sulphate of 


iron four ounces and nitrate of potas- 
sium four ounces; divide into 24 doses, 
Give one at night in bran mash until 
all are taken. Repeat the above quan- 
tity. of powders. 


Off Feed—H. F., New York, has a 
horse that keeps thin in flesh, although 


well fed; he does not eat well. Feed 
clover hay and give four quarts of 


good oats at a feed three times a day, 
also boil a teacupful of flaxseed into a 
pulp and while hot pour it on four 
quarts of bran and make a mash of it. 
Give a mash of this kind once a day 
with one of the following powders in it: 
Mix four ounces nitrate of potassium 
and four ounces sulphate of iron, divide 
into 24 doses. 


Pertial Paralysis—D. W., New York, 
has-some young pigs in good condition, 
but they have lost the use of their hind 
legs, Give each pig two drops fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica, ten grains phos- 
phate of lime and one dessertspoonful 
of cod liver oil at a dose twice a day. 
Feed ground oats and milk. The above 
dose is for pigs about three months old. 


Cramps of the Stifle—C. H., New 

York, has a colt three years old that 
at times cannot use one of its hind 
legs, and after a time it will go up with 
a jerk, then she will be all right for 
some time, then it comes back again. 
Rub the stifle once a day with soap 
liniment and give one-half ounce bro- 
mide of potassium at a dose in bran 
mash twice a day for ten days, then 
skip two weeks, and give again if 
needed. 
Subscriber wants a rem- 
edy for small white worms in horses. 
These worms inhabit the rectum and 
are best removed by cleaning out the 
rectum with warm water, then inject- 
ing the following: Steep two ounces 
quassia chips in a pint of warm water 
over night, they strain and add water 
to make up the pint. Cribbing is a 
habit and interferes with digestion. Put 
on a muzzle when the animal is not 
feeding. 


Pinworms 











( THE 

) SHARPLES SEPARATOR, 
with Tubular bowl, is guaranteed to 
yield the farmer a 6% greater profit 


on his investment than any other 
separator will yield, . ‘ 


It gets more and 
better cream, Ve: 

It makes more and 
better butter. 


It takes less time 
and labor. 
It turns more easily 
— cleans more easi- 
y. 
It requires less oil 
and fewer repairs; . 
all because ft is so simple in construction and 
So perfectiy made. Get tree catalogue No. 100 
SHARPLES Cco., P. M. SHARPLES, 
f West Chester, Ps.’ 
6a You can have a Sharples before you pay for ét, 











$5,000 Reward. 


Anybody can secure that amount 
who will prove that any letter or 
endorsement which we publish in 
any way, relative to the merits of 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


is spurious or untruthful. It needs 
nothing but the truth to supportit. It 
fs undoubtedly the best veterinary 
" edy known to man. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 


7 . Express Company. 
Tuttie’s American C 








ondition Powders 

—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
id AMIV.Y ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 

sprains, bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 

“Veterinary Experience.” FREF. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 

















ai ‘Fe 1S GOOD MONEY 

Conde oS SHEEP MONEY and easy to make 

ru Sem if you work for us. We will start you in 

LOD business and furnish the capital. Work 

a: Wameight and easy. Send 10 cents for four 
CANS yt me trial and terms to agent: 


‘ 


3. 
“ Draper Publishing Co., Dept., W-23 Chicago 



















Cure Them All 


You can cure all these 
diseases and blemishes 
easily, thoroughly and 
inexpensively. You can 
also cure Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny and soft enlarge. 
ments of every descrip 
tion. If you have any 
such cases to treat, write 
us. We will send you 
two big booklets giving 
you all the information 

ou need, No matter 

ow old the case or 
what has failed, we will 
guarantee a cure by the 
methods the books tell 
of—methods now em- 
pe ee by over 140,000 
armers and stockmen, 
Write today. 


FLEMING BROS., 


Union Stock Y 
221 Union Stock 
Chicago, eee 


LumpJaw 
Spavin 
Ringbone 
Fistala 
Poll 
Knee-Spr 













CREAM SEPARATOR 
TRUTHS 


i our separator book. It tells ome the 
t n 
_ mverican, {29,77 


priced 
Paris medal winner. The machine for 
Write to-day. 


you. The book is free, 
American Separator Co., 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 











Box 1054 





Newton's Heave, Cough, Dis- 
om 
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DAdackson Co) 
Free Samples. 
Winchester, Ky. 





Agents Wanted. 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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The Pennsylvania legislature should 
not hesitate about furnishing a reason- 
able amount of funds and authorize Dr 
Leonard Pearson, state veterinarian, to 
push experiments to definitely settle 
some important points about vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis. This subject 
is of grave importance and should not 
be held back ef funds and 
state support. 


on account 


- 

Our enterprising South American 
neighbor, Argentina, is making every 
effort to induce England to remove the 
embargo on live cattle. During the 
past three years, in which this has been 
enforced, Argentine herds have been 
built up rapidly in both number and 
quality, and that country must in time 
become a sharper competitor for Amer- 
ican farmers than ever before. The ex- 
cellent reputation which our beef en- 
jeys in foreign markets must be main- 
tained. 

oe 
farmyard 
have a 


that 
but many 


concedes 


valuable, 


Everyone 
manure is 


vague idea of its real worth. There is 
much waste on most farms from this 
source. A careful study of the excel- 
lent article in this issue by Dr B. W. 
Kilgore, state chemist. of North Caro- 
lina, should convinces nost } ple that 
it pays to compost manure with chem- 
icals to preserve and retain sor of its 
elements. It pays well to look after 
the leaks on the farm, and this one 


particular. 


call 
Never has interest in good roads be 
more widespread than now The posi- 
tive step looking toward national legis- 
lation was noted in last week's Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and the prospect of 
the bill becoming national law will be 
watched with interest. Should the bu- 





‘lation necessary. The 


EDITORIAL 


liberal appro- 
is no reason 


established and 
available, there 
Why a wisely-conducted campaign 
might not be inaugurated in the near 
future. While the farming interests oc- 
cupy first place in requiring good roads 
for economical transportation of heavy 
produce, commercial and other interests 
are also looking with favor upon a gen- 
eral improvement in highways, The an- 


reau be 
priations 


nual meeting of the American road 
makers, to be held at Detroit February 
15, is to take the form of an inter- 


national conference on good roads, and 
includes a ve wide horizon relating 
to this subject. It is hoped that the 


principal address will be made by Pres 


ry 


Roosevelt, who has expressed hearty 
sympathy for this needed reform. A 
month or two tater an international 
good roads convention will be held at 
St Louis, begi g April 26, under the 





national good roads as- 
for its purpose the 
st on this subject. 
=> 


auspices of the 
sociation, having 


broadening of inter 


The determination to speculate in 
farm produce through trading m fu- 
tures continues unabated, in spite of 
dull seasons, injunctions or other de- 


terrent factors. The Chic board of 











trade has refused furnish its quota- 
tions to certain so-called exchanges, 
but bucket shops urish with more or 
] dash in city d country town. The 
shor seller ther on gitimate 
produc exchat < ri bucket shops, 
has be les i ‘ than usual 
for some nonths past. But another 
crop year, With i b l area to be 
sown to tl I l no doubt stim- 
ulate effort t lep? he pri of farm 
commodities I I Lor these are 
I for rket it is « ult to de- 
just Vv é itil trading, 
her cash or future delivery, 
( ces nd He tion But 
one thing is ce) tl shops 
nd ll such froth uld be perma- 
nently squelched, 
=> 
The knell of the hopper is once 
more sounded, and er again will he 


gz 
plague the farmers, if press dispatches 
be believed. This time it is the de- 
ture at Washington 


can 
partment of 





gricul 


which has discovered the death deal- 
ing characteristics of a minute insect, 





which is to be turned loose at the 
proper time and i out, within the 
space of a single night, the greatest 








possible swarms of grasshoppers or lo- 
custs, Seriously speaking, while at- 
tempts of this character have been fu- 


tile in the the possibilities in the 
application of science to agriculture are 
practically illimitable, and the dream of 
may be the reality 


past, 


yesterday or to-day 


of to-morrow. 
oP 


schools is 
of the 


country 
merits 


Consolidation of 
gaining ground. If th 


plan are placed before the lawmakers, 
they will grant the permissive legis- 


islatures of all 
now in 
interested in con- 
onee begin a cam- 

Get from your 
public instruc- 
inform available on 
up and be prepared 
senator and rep- 


the 


session, 


middle estern states are 
and 
solidation 
paign of 
state superintendent of 
tion all the 
this subject, read 
to insist on your state 


those 
should at 


education. 


tion 


resentatives voting for the consolida- 
tion bill, which will undoubtedly be in- 
troduced in most of the states. 

—_—— <> 





for the everyday 
long taken 
found in practical 
ition in many lities. Next week 
American Agriculturist will print a val- 
uable article nd construction of 


Telephone 


systems 
farmer ha. 


business since 
shape, and may be 


one! 


on cost 


rural telephone syst and this will 
-ocent 1 uiries from subscrib- 
é \ t] 1 nning paper will 

I e 4 tive to husbandry, 
and an interesting bit of experience 
from one of our subscribers who de- 

tes siderabl ttention to sugar 

ts 
=_ 

An especially pleasing tribute is paid 
to the farmer in a private letter, ex- 
tracts from which are printed (by per- 
mission) in this issue under the head- 
il “An Appreciative Word.” And 


who shall say that it is unjust toward 
the average city dweller, especially in 
Greater New York. This extract is an 
illustration of the truth that one often 
writes more powerfully and fully in a 
private letter than in an article for 
publication. All the more genuine, 
therefore, is the tribute in this 
We wish our readers everywhere would 
write the editor thus freely any ideas 
they may have as to ways in which 
American Agriculturist can be of stiil 
greater service to them, their friends or 
neighbors in the rural community, 
city people well. <All private and 


case. 


or 


as 


personal letters will be considered 
strictly sacred and will be used only 
with the consent of the writer. Such 
correspondence is one ef the great 
pleasures of the exacting and press- 


ing duties of the editorial position, and 


are most warmly appreciated in every 
case, although it is seldom that we 


have the time to send them individual- 


ly. Write us freely, therefore, either in 
private or for publication, 1s you may 
prefer, 
=> 
More than ever before farmers are 
realizing that paying crops can only 


be raised from vigorous, plump and well 


preserved seed. The old idea that any 
seed which would germinate will an- 
swer was a delusion, and the cause of 
many unprofit 

seed, insist that your s¢ 

antee it will i 


this will indi 
healthy plant 
must be | 
have enough 
young plant 


way of late 
If you use see 
farm, disca 


it for vit: 
nothing which 
of lack of vigor. 





-_> 

Undrained orchard sit are re on- 
sible for tl} leath of many trees. Th 
trees are set during a favorable season 


grow well for several years. A 
riod followed by a severe drouth 
pairs the vitality of the tree 


wet pe 
so-im- 


that it 


never is worth anything, often perish- 
ing the following season. All this loss 
ean be avoided by thorough under 


drainage, which should b 
any farm. The ground is 
good mechanical condition, 
withstand either wet weather or dry. 
Tile drainage pays. Full directions, 
with reasons for doing the work, will 
appear in American Agriculturist dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 
- => 

Good horses are scarce and high and 
always will be. It takes skill and pa- 
tience to breed the Which will 
sell well in any market. Even horses of 
only ordinary merit bring fair returns, 
but the highest reward will come to 
him who raises only the best. Careless 
breeding would soon injure the market, 
but the lesson of a few years ago will 
not be forgotten. With the opening of 
the breeding season, select your stal- 
lions with great care, and you will 
never have any trouble in disposing of 
your stock. 


rule 01 
always i 
able i 


horse 


-_ 

Let us co-operate in every 
way to make this the best 
paper in the world; 
relative to practical work of the farm 
are always welcome. In this connec- 
tion, do not forget that the patronage 
of the advertisers enables us to fur- 
nish this paper to subscribers at a very 
small price. Watch the advertisements, 
and when you want anything see if you 
cannot find it advertised in these pages. 
Remember our guarantee, and when 
writing be sure and mention that you 


practicable 
agricultural 
your contributions 





saw the advertisement in this paper. 
_- 
The Percheron horse association scan- 
dal promises to be serious. The secre- 





securing the entry, 
number of ani- 


tary is accused of 
free of duty, of a large 
mals not eligible to registry. The mat- 
ter has been taken up by the treasury 
department and will be carefully sifted. 
Until then American Agriculturist re- 
frains from comment 





The Farmer’s Forum. 


A Live Problem for Farmers. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COU? cs I Ze 





No problem strikes home to 
more force than the labor quest 
are carrying on several dairy 
with hired help exclusively ins 
renting. So far obse1 
extended, the 


satisfactory in 





as my 
system has not proved 


the east.<In other words 


farms do not seem to be able to pay 
cost of running when n¢ or quite 
every effort put forth calls fe cash 


fundamental 
underlies this 1 tter, as I 
be in full or in 


business <¢ not suce 


outlay. A 
economics 
it, which n 
responsible. A 


see ay 











ceed which does not receive the guid- 
ing hand of some deeply interested 
party. 

We read oc i illy « 2 i bus- 
iness man who ha i ’ time 
wrought “ ul ‘ the 
crop-bearing power of tl ~ 
[I have per 1 knowledg of such 
change. It is se, hi h 
the inv ment wa I t from 
other sours t] rm its ild not 
} 1 to } ind of r from 
ts net l ght 

| en? ; ‘ 7 
to b s g& tar I 
i ( i Oo 1 in- 

ti own b 
t I | 
f t 
x } 
| ‘ l ; 
‘ rn 
f 
t I I 

oil l ) 1 ft ) 1 

to ¢ ! 

A ~ ll ‘ a 

) ri 
business ] 1 d 
the high b 1 d 
not wish ) und ot< p ¢ 
not gi 1 att 
work, M ter 
every day. N r g 
l ed and 1 re u- 
‘ nM. 
tHE FARMER’S PLA 

( s ] t oO € 

ads in tl consun 
} nhs His beco = 
hanical in tl efforts l case 
W ire depen cm CO Be t, 
upon a man’s bilit to n 


he acts. First-class m« 


fore fill the 


there 








ways exists ft ist 
be paid ac I l Ss 
of men, with f are 
steady and r oO 
frequently = ft le rs 
concerning unreliability is refore re- 
duced to a minimum. A st 1m i 
dairy farm where one is absolutely de- 
pendent upon others would be a seri- 
ous loss. Field work may be delayed 
for a short season and tl sult not 


materially affected. No sg 
with a dairy. Milking must be 


wever, 


done, 


The reason therefore seems pl! why 
dairying must ‘necessarily be managed 
in a small way, making it possibly for 
the directly interested party « parties, 





the farmer and his family, to pass s 





ly over these unpleasant « ces. 
They have not been schedulk i the 
farms as “strikes,” but they have the 
same effect. We made the ch from 
renting on account of the dif ilty in 
maintaining the farm prod iveness. 

The increa tendency of ) \mer- 
ican born farmer to abdicat 1 move 
to town, thereby leaving tl rk 
and management to some else, usu- 
ally a foreigner, terminat de- 
creased valuation or a sa I 0d 
men are hired and paid in to 
their ability to earn a livi h i 
[ think we have olved th of 
Keeping them. 

Such men must have tl tment 
always due o1 nan fron other. A 


false and very unfortunate n 


‘tion pre- 


vails that because a man labors for pay 

















under some guidance he is not enti- 
tled to any courtesy. I hope the time 
will not when I shall feel like 
showing any more courtesy to a mem- 
ber of congress than to the men in our 


come 


employ. If a man was void of an un- 
derstanding of the first principles of 
ethics, the business side of the propo- 
sition should teach him that only a 
sympathetic, harmonious relationship 
existing, not only when you meet, but 
your magnetic influence must bear fruit 
when you are away. 

The opinion and feelinx displayed 
from your men when yo@d are away is 
a true measure of their value to you 


ind of their coming power. 
THE FARMER’S DAY TOO LONG. 
A comparatively easy job to get work 


from a man when you are working 
vith him. Men are mere time servers 
unless they have the business, not as 


i. whole, but so far as they may come 


n contact with it, always in mind and 
ish for success. Their judgment and 
ishes should always be consulted 
hen not inconsistent with a well-de- 
tined purpose which the manager must 
ive, or his employees will not do ef- 
Nothing will disconcert 


ctive work 
inanimate a man like a purposeless 


ployer. 


The empl vill not lose dignity by 

h courteous treatment of his help, 

vill have stock in trade. An- 

ther point about which more conten- 

th: all others, is hours of 

I sl a series of questions 

er of a few of our leading 

nd al of men employed upon 

3. I one idea in i as a 

so much trouble to 

Each o1 included 

v h answers “Bette 

1 les of hours in some 

h larg eturings lustries 
surrou 

short hours must sooner or 

r cor > farm, I am not in 

1 to 1 ce myself understood. I 

» not dertake to say that the “pub- 

orks day” « eight hours can be 

pted., he da however, that be- 

ns at 4am and ends at 8 to9 pm 
Ss passed 

do not believe it necessary. In fact, 

sure it not. I know men will 


nplish more work when they know 


ir day ends at6pm. Farmers start 
rly in the morning, often during the 
they are away or at rest, coming 

d at night, leading again to pro- 

=x the day. The hired help soon be- 
to tak: rest during the day, and 

rful lest they will not get even, take 
iouble rest, and so the farmer com- 
s of indifference and laziness and 


lenounces men and things in general. 
: hile T am fairly well satisfied 


cur system, I doubt very much 


om of advising it to generally 

ce tl place of renting. In the first 

ce, W are on the ground to watch 

ings. Manufacturing butter and 
heese calls for much team work, very 
eaply done by the farm teams, Re- 

ntly poultry has been added to the 


iry and factory interests. These three, 
iry, poultry and manufacturing milk 


products, blend with the least friction, 
and are in our ease, all things consid- 
red, more economically managed when 
he farms are rented. 


=> 


The Proposed Improved Canal. 


RRIS, MASTER N Y STATE GRANGE, 


The subject of the enlargement of the 





e canal to a 1000-ton barge, is now 
ne of the great topics of this state, 
The gr ge has taken decided grounds 
rail this large expenditure of 

! s we believe the results to be 

ved ould not be adequate to the 

tlay It seems to us to be a step 
rd retrograde progress rather 
ivance, In this day and age 

‘ 1 of business requires more 

ri transportation than the mule and 
on the canal. It seems to us if 

are to have an increased waterway, 

t should be in the form of a ship canal, 


ind that should be built by the United 
States government. 

It does not seem to be a good business 
proposition for this state to spend from 





100 to 200 millions in enlarging the Erie 
canal for the benefit of the western 
shippers, to compete with the products 
of our own state and our state paying 
for this privilege in the way of cheap 
transportation. Of course I am well 
aware that both parties in their plat- 
forms practically indorsed the propo- 
sition. But in many of these cases 
political expediency is often the result 
of platform making in political par- 
ties, and the ‘wishes of the people are 
oftentimes ignored. 

I believe this proposition is nothing 
more nor less than the continuance of 
the nine million, and that a few people 
ure making this play for the purpose 
of getting the control of a large amount 
of the people’s funds of this state, for 
the purpose of controlling patronage in 
the political machinery of our state. I 
do not wish to be considered by this 
that I am an enemy of the Erie canal. 


It has been the means in the past of 
bringing a great deal of wealth to the 
state, and it has also peen the means 
of a great deal of political corruption 


in both parties, 

I am in favor of maintaining the Erie 
canal, and in keeping it in proper re- 
pair to do all the business required of 


it by the state, and whé@m there seems 
to be a necessity that the commercial 
interests of our country demand a 
large waterway connecting the Mis- 
sissippi river with the great lakes, 
and so to the seaboard, we would favor 
a ship canal, built by the federal gov- 
ernment. Then each state could parti- 








cipate aiike in its expense and benefits. 
I am very glad you are taking up this 
question, because there will be a de- 
termined effort on the part of canal 
advocates to push this proposition be- 
fi he people of this state at an early 
dat And I believe if it goes to the 
voters of this state that it will be 
( l as like pi sitions have been 
it past. 
— 


Farm Progress in New Jersey. 


The annual meeting last week of the 
New Jersey state board of agriculture 
at Trenton goes on record as the most 
successful and satisfactory in every 
way that it has held. The several ses- 
sions, presided over by Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, director of the experiment station, 
were attended by delegates from every 
county in the state, and an earnest, 
business-like gathering of progressive 
men it was. The assembly room was 
barely large enough to accommodate 
all who came to watch over the inter- 
ests of the agriculture of the state. 

Conditions in New Jersey are in a 
transitory stage. Each year there is a 
greater increase in the manufacturing 
interests of the state, and this fact re- 
acts upon the farming situation in a 
remarkable degree. These modern in- 
dustries bring with them a modern 
population of their own, and the de- 


mand is in consequence for a large pro- 
duction of the more quickly perishable 
crops to meet the food demands of this 
industrial population. The old agricul- 
ture, the production of staple crops for 
distant markets, is giving way to the 
newer demands. [t is a change of 
front, but a much better condition for 
the progressive farmer is assured. And 
in order to keep his head up in the 
striggle, the New Jersey farmer has to 
be progressive. 

See Franklin Dye in his very compre- 


hensive report took an optimistic view 


of the conditions in general. From the 
opportunities at his command he sees 
the farmers of the state making dis- 


tinct progress on exact lines. The agri- 
cultural capital of New Jersey amounts 
to $195,359,106. During the past year 
there was expended for fertilizers alone 


nearly two and a quarter millions of 
dollars. The most serious problem now 
before the farmers of the state is that 


of labor; it has not been possible to ob- 


tain help sufficient to cultivate prop- 
erly all the available land, and it was 
suggested that a farm management 
syndicate be formed, governing and di- 
recting the work of farm hands by 
gangs, to be sent from place to place 
Within the boundary of the associated 
farmers, as the necessities of the case 
should demand. And again, the need of 
having to fall back upon Chinese labor 
is being spoken of as a not remote pos- 


sibility. 








Soils, their requirements and im- 
provements, the subject of a compre- 
hensive address by Dr H. J. Wheeler, 
director of the Rhode Island experi- 
ment station, was one of the most in- 
teresting addresses ever given before 
this board. He was met with a run- 
ning battery of pertinent «questions, 





THE FARMER’S FORUM. 








and it was only due to the exigencies 
of time that Dr Wheeler was at last 
allowed to leave the platform. This 
matter of soils and their positive treat- 
ment for the best resulis—in other 
words, the treatment of a given soil 
so that it yields not only that to which 
it is best adapted, but also the greatest 


bulk of that crop—is one of the live is-, 


sues of the state to-day. In the south- 
ern parts of New Jersey this detail has 
received much attention and has been 
worked out to a logical conclusion, 
more thoroughly than has been the case 
in most other places. The farmers’ in- 
stitutes have devoted much attention to 
this question and in the future it will 


be given even greater prominence in 
the several meetings. The economical 


use of fertilizers, using just what are 
requisite for the conditions, was strong- 


ly urged by Dr Wheeler, and the re- 
sults of green crops turned under, in 


modifying the physical condition of the 
soil were discussed fully. 

The dairy interests were given atten- 
tion by addresses from D, J. L. Hills, 
director the Vermont experiment 
station, spoke on the title, How 


of 


who 


can the east compete with the west in 
dairying? and by H. Van Dreser of 
New York, on the Conformation of the 


dairy cow—how to select her. Than this 
popular institute speaker there is none 
better to speak on the dairy cow. Later 
in the the same speaker filled 
a gap by substituting for an absentee 
and presented a strong plea for poultry. 


session 





He adheres to White Leghorns only, 
ind sends to market when they are 
about one pound to 1% pounds live 
veight. 

The commission on bovine tuberculo- 
sis reports a decided improvement in 
the state, and urges that the time has 
come for an enlargement of its powers. 
At this time the initiative rests with the 
owner of a herd, who must make ap- 
plicati to the commission before that 

dy can take any action. It asks now 

ran amendment to tt law, giving 

t power to send its inspector into herds 
ind make inspections or tests as may 

considered advisable. Pres Voor- 
hees concurred in the proposition and 
referred to it in the course of his ad- 
dress, expressing the opinion that not 
much more could be done for the bene- 
fit of the state in general until such in- 
crease of power was granted. The 
ork of the commission has gradually 
grown larger in each successive year, 
until that of 1902, in which the num- 
ber of inspections was 2500, as against 
2512 the year before, but the number 


of cattle condemned was rather greater 
last year. All these inspections, it 
must be remembered, are made at the 
voluntary solicitation of the owner 
and the loss per head is about $20. In 





view of these things, the condition is 
regarded as most encouraging. Light 


stables, airy and dry, are doing much to 
minimize the danger of bovine tubercu- 
losis. 


The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, 
Dr E. B. Voorhees; vice-president, J. 
T. Cox; secretary, Franklin Dye of 








[17] 


Trenton; treasurer, Walter Heritage. 
Dr Voorhees is also an officer of the 
board as state chemist, with Dr J. B. 
Smith as state entomologist. The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of the 
aforenamed officers and W.°H. Rogers, 
H. V. M. Dennis and John Lippincott. 
[Remainder in future issue.] 
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Why American | Farmers Lead. 


R. M. ALLEN, NEBRASKA. 





The volume of production fixes tha 
importance of our agriculture as com~< 
pared with that of other countries, and 
also as compared with other lines. of 
industry in this country. Granting that 
we have under the plow vast territory 
of unusual fertility, it is without doubt 
the self-confident energy engendered by 
free institutions and aided by inven-« 
tions that spring from the saime source, 
that has brought our agriculture to a 
point far beyond ‘what it would have 
reached under the different laws of 
other countries. 

I have witnessed the filling up of the 
trans-Missouri country in the last two 
decades, and believe that we have now 
entered a period of higher prices for 
farm products, and advancing values in 
land, as well as higher rentals. We 
shall see a decrease in the size of farms 
except where the wealthy desire to ex- 
pand, and there is almost certain to be 
a great increase of the class of tenant 
farmers. The continually increasing 
population of the country of necessity 
must produce a decrease in the size of 
farms, and it is to be hoped that these 
iInay be operated by their proprietors 
rather than by tenants, 

I have for many years been of 
the workers in the cause of beet sugar, 
and it is my conviction that sugar pro- 
duction from beets, of necessity brings 






one 


about a system of small farms within 
the sphere of its influence, and that is 
the only branch of agriculture in the 
large sense, which will operate 


to fix 
the largest possible number of families 
on the soil. 





ee en 
I have often noted your good advice 
farmers concerning the raising of 
larger crops. It occurs to me that you 


to 


ought to help the farmers’ wives by 
publishing articles on how to make 
their home work easier, such as de- 


scribing easier methods of washing and 
ironing, transferring water from well 
to house, etc. One of the hardest tasks 
about a farm home is the carrying of 
water. Of course, some farmers now 
have elevated tanks, fed by windmills. 


These tanks make it possible to dis- 
tribute the ‘water all over the house 
and about the farm buildings. How-; 
ever, all farmers cannot have these,! 


How would it be to buy a small gaso- 
line engine and not only use it for 
elevating the water but for running 
churns, washing machines, etc?—[A. R, 
Rodgers, Knox County, O. 
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by purchasing a 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


The U.S. Gets More Cream than others, 
which means more money to the user; 


With the U.S. the calves and pigs thrive on 


the warm sweet skimmilk, 
which means still more money to the user; 
The U.S. Wears Better and Longer, 
which means more money still to the user, 
. a ad These and other points of superiority 
lh SI, described in our catalogues make 
f 


THE U. §. eer aie MOST PROFITABLE 








LUMBERAT HALF PRICE. 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
eharges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., “ 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TFRUCKINGLANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


The Fruit Growers of New Jersey. 


In his address to the 28th annual 
meeting of the New Jersey state hor- 
ticultural society, briefly mentioned by 
American Agriculturist last week, Pres 
William H. Read suggested that per- 
haps the cool winter of 1901, with the 
coating of ice upon the trees might 
have much to do with the prolific fruit 
yield this year. He strongly urged the 
growers to pay more attention to the 
home markets rather than sending so 
mugh to distant markets at a greater 
expense. He does not think it fair for 
the railroads to increase the freight 
rates, owing to their increase of 10% 
of their pay roll, thus making the fruit 
growers and shippers generally pay this 
advance. He strongly urged a course 
of nature for our public schools. The 
help question is coming to be a serious 
one, much fruit being wusted the past 
season for the want of sufficient help to 
gather it. 

The secretary’s report showed that 
the season had been unusually moist 
and productive. The early tomato crop 
in southern New Jersey has been ex- 
tremely profitable. The apple crop was 
very large. The pear crop was abnor- 
mally large, but the prices in many 
cases low, yet many were placed in cold 
storage. The price having advanced 
they are now selling at paying prices. 
One branch of horticulture alluded to 
by the secretary’s report, was the grow- 
ing of Christmas trees. Fully 3% mil- 
lion trees are needed to supply the de- 
mand. These can be grown in five 
years, and many cases were cited where 
they have been very profitable to the 
grower. A strong plea was made for 
the planting of trees and particularly 
forest trees for timber. 

Mr Charles Black made the report of 
the fruit committee. The past season 
has had its disadvantages as well as 
advantages. The low temperature and 
wet weather early in the season was 
detrimental to quality. Spraying did 
not show as good results as usual, ow- 
ing to wet weather, yet the codling 
moth was not as plentiful as usual. 
The lime, salt and sulphur wash has 
very generally been successful for the 
San Jose scale. The crop of strawber- 
ries has been below the average, except 
in few special cases; raspberry crop 
below the average; blackberries very 
light crop, also currants light crop, 
scale destroying the bushes in some 
sections. Apples very generally full 
crop, of excellent quality, where prop- 
erly sprayed. Prices at present good. 
Scale doing much damage to peach cul- 
ture. In some counties it has almost 
wiped out the industry. Kieffer pears 
avery heavy crop of very good quality. 
Plums below the average. Much rot 
reported of the Japanese varieties. The 
Abundance proved the best and finest. 

Mr Black strongly recommended pick- 
ing Kieffers early, preferably before 
October 1, as the quality is better and 
will sell at high prices. Pears should 
not be allowed to bear too young. 
Seven years is old enough to allow 
them to bear much, then they will bear 
a barrel to a tree and ‘will not be so 
apt to break down their vitality. In 
the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of this paper, it was the opinion of 
most of the growers of Kieffer pears 
that they must not be planted too close 
and then prune thoroughly, cutting the 
heads well back, so the fruit may color 


properly. Keep trees down low. 
After an address by Prof John B. 
Smith of the agricultural college, rel- 


ative to the need of more efficient laws 
in New Jersey, regarding the San 
Jose scale and other pests, a commit- 
tee was appointed to take up this im- 


portant matter. D. D. Denise and 
Joseph Black were appointed to act 
with the legislative committee, J. W. 
Fleming, Dr J. B. Ward and S. B. 
Ketcham. 

The society was honored with an 


nuddress from Capt R. S. Emory, pres- 
ident of the Maryland horticultural 
society. He is a pioneer fruit grower 
of large experience and his remarks 
were well received. The illustrated 
lecture by Dr E. B. Voorhees was in- 
teresting and instructive. Many other 
valuable papers were read and dis- 
cussed. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, Jan 20— 
Farmers are busy gathering ice. On 
Dee 13 there was a rain storm here that 
froze as fast as it fell, making the 


country around a_ solid mass of ice. 
» 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Hay $20 p ton, wheat 80c p bu, corn 60c, 
oats 45c, potatoes 7T5c, butter 35c p Ib, 
eggs 36c p doz, poultry 17 to 18c p Ib 
dw. Farm land increasing in value 
and buyers also increasing. 
Jacksonville, Burlington Co, Jan 19— 
Hog killing is the order of the day just 
at present. Farmers not all done husk- 
ing.yet. Winter grain not looking very 


well. There has been but very little 
snow. Butter 30 to 40c, eggs 36 to 40c, 


and very scarce, fowls 13c, pullets 18c, 
roosters 15¢c, hay $18 to $20 p ton, pota- 
toes 60c p bu. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robeson, Berks Co, Jan 19—Farmers 
becoming deeply interested in 
farmers’ institutes in this’ vicinity. 
Berks Co this year is arranging for 
holding nine institutes, two more than 
were ever held in the history of 
the county. 3oyertown, Geigerstown, 
Stouchsburg, Shoemakersville, and Mor- 
gantown are the places selected. The 
state men for Berks Co are Col John A. 
Woodward, Prof Franklin Menges, Hon 
Jason Sexton, and Henry W. Northrup. 
The farmers of Geigerstown own their 
own hall and are very proud of it. The 
hall is 45x32, with basement attached, 
where dinner and supper is furnished 
to the state speakers and others, The 
hall is furnished with piano, folding 
chairs and beautiful pictures. 
Westfield, Tioga Co, Jan 19—Cows 
are in good demand at prices ranging 
from $25 to $35. Beef cattle scarce and 
high. Merchants are selling a large 
amount of goods to farmers. Butter, 
cheese, calves, lambs, poultry, eggs, hay, 





are 


straw and grain brought good prices 
last year. Hay is in good demand at 
$11 and $12, buyers pressing it. Oat 
straw $6 p ton, wheat 80c p bu, corn 
60c, oats 35c, potatoes 55c, apples 25c, 
butter 25c p lb, cheese lic, eggs 28c p 
doz. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Jan 19—Lind 
Bros have sawed a goodly amount of 
logs and the mill is being stocked all 
the time. Timber men from Union City 
are looking over standing timber in this 
section. Stock, which went into winter 
quarters rather poor, is looking well. 
Much butter being made. Beef cattle 
in good demand at 6c, cows $25 to $45, 
pork 8 to 9c p Ib, poultry 10 to 12¢e p Ib 
l w, eggs 25 to 30ce and scarce. 

Honesdale, Wayne Co, Jan 20—There 
have been several weeks of excellent 
sleighing, giving farmers an opportu- 
nity to market crops. Wages for farm 
hands average from $16 to $18 p mo 
and board during the eight spring, sum- 
mer and fall months, and $12 p mo and 
board in winter. Potatoes are scarce 
and selling at 80c p bu. There are few 
for sale in the hands of farmers. Many 
farmers are having difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their large apple crop. Hun- 
dreds of bus have frozen in bbls and 
bins. 

ONTARIO. 

St Thomas, Jan 19—An _ imported 
thoroughbred hog recently brought into 
this district has been the cause of an 
outbreak of hog cholera. On the nature 
of the disease becoming known an or- 
der was issued calling for the instant 
slaughter of all infected animals, and 
requiring that their carcasses be 
burned. Over 50 hogs have already 
been disposed of in this way. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Jan 20—Getting 
ice is the order of the day. Hay and 
straw selling well. Hay 80c to $1, straw 
75 to 8@c, eggs 32c and scarce at that. 
Not much doing in potatoes at present; 
price about 70c. Winter grain looking 
well. Corn abundant, and growing 
cheaper every day, quality not very 
good, being rather soft. 


MARYLAND. 


A One-Day Farmers’ Institute was 
held in Garrett county at Accident in 
the northern part of the county, the 
first in that section. There was an 
average attendance of 178. W. L. Amos, 
the director, had with him F. A. Con- 
verse of New York representing the 
dairy interests, S. H. Todd of Ohio gen- 
eral stock, especially sheep, and Guy 
L. Stewart, agricultural agent of the 
B & O railroad, the fruit interests. A 
prize of $5 in gold was offered by Mc- 
Cullough Brown, a resident of the coun- 








ty, for the best exhibit of apples. This 
is the first prize of any kind ever of- 
fered in the county for an agricultural 
product. Though the weather was ex- 
tremely cold some farmers drove 24 
miles with fruit for the exhibit. The 
prize was won by J. M. Connaway of 
Gortneron on the following varieties: 
Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Grindstone 
and Bellflower. Mr Connaway has a 
small mountain farm from which he 
cleared last year $1000 from his small 
fruits alone. He is one of the very few 
men in the county who spray and his 
fruit won largely from this fact. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, the arrivals of cattle 
Monday of this week were 200 cars. The 
market was dull and prices declined 15 
@25c on the best grades of fat cattle. 
Butchers’ steers steady, best cows and 
heifers slow. There is a fairly active 
demand for good feeding steers, but 
prices not quotably changed. Choice to 
prime 1200 to 1400-lb export steers $5.25 
@5.50 p 100 lbs, good to choice 1200 to 
1400-Ib steers 4.75@5, medium to fair 1100 
to 1400-lb steers 4.10@4.30, fat dry fed 
steers, 950 to 1150 lbs, 4.20@4.30, good to 
prime heifers 4@4.30, fair to best fat 
cows 3.75@4, prime export bulls 4.35@ 
4.50, common and poor oxen 3.25@3.75, 
prime feeding steers 4.40@4.65, fair to 
good stockers 2.75@3.25. There is a 
slightly improved demand for good to 
choice milking cows and springers, and 
prices have scored a slight advance. 
Choice to fancy large fresh cows 42@52 
ea, fair to good 32@38, springers 28@45. 
Veal calves are in active demand and 
higher, choice veals selling at 9.50@9.75, 
common to choice 6.50@8.75. Receipts of 
hogs continue liberal, but under a fair 
demand the market rules steady. Mon- 
day’s receipts were 140 doubledecks. 
Good weight Yorkers sold at 6.55@6.60, 
mixed packing grades 6.70@6.75, medium 
and heavy 6.75@6.80, pigs 6.50. The 
market well supplied with both sheep 
and lambs, but with a good demand 
from both local and eastern buyers, the 
situation continues about steady. Good 
to extra wethers 4.40@4.65, export weth- 
ers 4.75@4.90, top mixed sheep 3.75@4.25, 


prime lambs 6@6.25, fair to good 5.75 
@5.90. 
At Pittsburg, the cattle market 


opened the week with a decline of 10@ 
15e on the better grades of fat stock. 
The general feeling is one of quietness. 
Good fresh cows are in fair demand 
at steady prices. Veal calves moderate- 
ly active, but prices unchanged. 
Extra, 1450-1600 Ibs 65 50@5 60 Poor to good bulls $3 5N@4 00 
Good, 1200-1500 Ibs 5 15@5 25 Poor to good cows = 2 50410 
Fair. 40-1100 Ibs 8Ma4 40) Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00-4 60 
Common, 700-900 lbs 2 75@5 70) Bologr 
Rough. haif fat, 400@445 Veal ec , 7 Od 00 
Fat oxen, 2 @440 Cows & Springers, 25 0@55 00 
The receipts of hogs Monday of this 
week were 80 double decks. There is a 
good demand on the part of both local 
and eastern buyers, and the market 
rules steady. Choice heavy hogs are 
firm at $6.70@6.75 p 100 Ibs, medium 
weight 6.60@6.65, heavy yorkers 6.50@ 
6.60, light yorkers and pigs 6.45@6.65. 
Prices or sheep and lambs are a shade 
lower than late last week. The market 
is steady on the better grades of sheep, 
but weak on the poorer grades and on 
lambs. Monday’s arrivals were 35 dou- 
bledecks. Prime wethers sold at 4.50@ 
4.65, common to good 3.25@4.25, prime 
lambs 6.15, fair to good 5.70@5.90. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, eggs in liberal supply and prices 
barely steady, mill feeds active under 
a good demand. Nearby eggs, at mark 
27c p doz, southwestern 26c, southern 
24@25c. Fancy N Y King apples $2@3 
Pp bbl, Greening 1.50@2, Baldwin 2.25@a 
2.50, cranberries 11@12, potatoes 65@7lc p 
bu, choice yellow onions 78@80c, domestic 
cabbage 5@6 p ton, Danish 7@8. No 2 
red wheat 7914@s80c p bu, corn 53@54'4c, 
oats 4144.@43c, bran 20.50@21 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 18@21, tangled rye straw It 
@12. 

At Pittsburg, fancy table apples $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, good to prime 2@2.50, Kieffer 
pears 1.75@2, parsnips 1.75@2, beets 2@ 
2.25, rutabagas 90c@1, potatoes 65@70c 
p bu, onions 75@80c, fancy white 1@1.25, 
Danish seed cabbage 90c@1 p ton, cel- 
ery 30@45c p doz, navy beans 2.60@2.70 
p bu, red kidney 3.40. Live hens 12@14e 
p lb, spring chickens 12@14c, broilers 14 
@l5e, ducks 14@15c, turkeys 17@18c, 
geese 11@12c, choice fresh eggs 29@30c 
p doz, storage 20@21. No 2 red wheat 
71@72c p bu, new yellow shelled corn 
51@52c, oats 41@42t5c, timothy 15@17 p 
ton, clover 11@13, wheat straw 9@9.50, 
middlings 20.50@22.50, 
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Milk Producers in Conference. 


Cc. S. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA. 
The directors of the milk producers’ 


association of western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, met in Pittsburg, Pa, 
January 6. Representatives were pres- 
ent from all parts of the _ territory 
controlled by the association. Every 
new point raised was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Readers of American Agricul- 
turist remember that last winter the 
association made a fixed price for milk, 


stood firm, and compelled the dealer 
to pay it. The same thing has been 
done this winter to a certain extent. 


A number of the dealers applied for 
membership for the sole purpose of 
getting control of the association. At 
the late meeting, it was unanimously 
voted, not to accept as a member any- 
one but a milk shipper or a keeper of 


cows for the production of milk. <A 
committee composed of J. S. McAnlis 
and A. Beatty, of Pa, and W. D. Mc- 


Bride of Ohio, was appointed to confer 


with dealers, so as to have a mutual 
understanding on future actions and 
to promote good feeling between the 
dealer and the shipper. The annual 
dues have been raised from $1 to $2. 
The chief of the empty can depart- 
ment is Alex Huston of Lock No 3, 
Pa. This department was _ recently 
established so that members can have 
their cans returned more promptly. 
The association's minimum price is 
18 cents per gallon. The bulk of the 
milk supply is at present coming in 
on the P F W & « and Pan-Handle 


railroads. The dealers in the suburbs 


of Pittsburg are offering 22 cents per 
gallon and can’t get it, even at that 
price. A large number of dairymen 
in western Pennsylvania have struck 
‘ile’ and therefore have let the “old 
cow go by.” Unmistakably the rarely 
acquirable ‘stuff’ is much to be de- 
sired. We have a great many inquir- 
ies as to why members are not kept 
posted as to the results of the monthly 
meetings—the same as last year. Bet- 
ter ask the secretary, J. S. Oliver, of 
Tunnelton, Pa. The greater part of the 
money paid into the treasury of the 
association, goes to pay the directors’ 
car fares. Unnecessary you may say, 
as each director has to make a busi- 
ness trip to the city about once a 
month anyway. We mention this as 
there is dissatisfaction in some quar- 
ters about paying out so much for car 
fare. It is believed by some that this 
money could be used to better advan- 
tage some other way; and that the 


annual dues should be lowered, instead 
of raised. 

The association cautions members to 
do business in a businesslike way. If 
any dealer refuses to piy less than 48 
cents for milk, simply refuse to ship to 


him, hold back a whole month's milk 
if necessary. The association has a 
movement on foot to establish a city 
market to where any member may 
ship his milk at the association's min- 
imum price, when it is impossib'e for 
him to get the same or higher price 
elsewhere. The business of the asso- 


ciation has increased so, that it is abso- 


lutely necessary to establish an office 
in the city. with a competent man as 
manager. If this is not done and mem- 
bers better taken care of, they will 
eventually drop out of sight and in 
time the association will go to pieces. 


There is already dissatisfaction in some 
parts, that there is not enough doing. 
It is high time that the board of direc- 
tors awakens to this fact! There must 
be more action! The members are de- 
manding it and why shouldn’t they? 
There must be no standing still, it is 
either forward or backward! 
> 
The Creamery at Fayetteville, N Y, 
has at present about 160 patrons. The 
creamery buys feeds in carload lots and 
sells them-at $1 p ton above the 


cost 


at the factory. In this way, dairymen 
who buy small quantities get the ad- 
vantage of carload rates, or at a very 


small advance. Butter from the cream- 
ery is sold at 30 cents p Ib, and the 
product is sent to London. Each patron 
is allowed 82 lbs of skimmilk for each 
100 Ibs of whole milk. The milk is 
bought at the creamery on the basis of 
the butter fat, the charges being 3%c 
Pp lb for making and marketing the 
product. The only paid officer of the 
company is the director, who devotes 
all his time to the business. The first 
year the creamery was operated no div- 
idend was paid, and the earnings were 









put back into the plant; the second year 
is on a 
The company is doing busi- 
ness with an investment of about $5500, 
und the co-operative system has proved 


was declared, while now it 


basis. 


12% 


ove 


very satisfactory to all interested. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York 
milk remains at 34%c p 


qt. The 


last week and re-elected their old offi- 
cers but did not discuss the market 
conditions. There has been a slight in- 
crease in receipts over the various 
roads since Jan 1 and the market has 
an abundance to meet the current de- 
mand. West of the Hudson the sur- 
plus sold largely at $1.69 p 40 qt can. 


During December the Lackawanna car- 





ried to market 82,579 cans of milk, 456,- 
675 gals in bottles and 2482 cans of 
cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 
Jan 17 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
rie , ; 29,543 1,351 
Susquehanna 12,307 375 
West Shore.. 11,210 545 
Lackawanna yr 720 
N Y¥ C (long haul).... 1,510 
N Y C (Harlem) 126 
Ontario 1,608 
Lehigh Valiey 395 
New Haven — 
Other sources 120 
Total 188,680 6,750 
Daily averag: . 26,954 944 
Last week 6,898 


«184,478 


—-— a 
The Hop Movement 


and Market. 
At New York, the 


lers have 


is firm but 


market 


quiet, as de 


on hand. 

Business on the Pacific coast contin- 
ues light, as growers have practically 
withdraw) fron the market, while 
present quotaior hold. These range 
from 25 to 25 nts for choice Russian 
drivers, 26 to 26's cents for Sonomas 
and Oregons \ sale of 250 bales Ore- 
gons is reported at the latter figure. 

LATEST NEV ORK CITY HOP PRICES. 


(In cent vith comparisons.) 


1903 1902, 1901. 

N Y state ch..35@37 14 @1515 20@22 
prime . 2a@34 121,@14 19@20 
mediun 30@31 Il @1315 16@18 

Pac coast ch..29@31 14 @15 19@21 
medium 26@27 11 @l12 16@17 

OIGH asiscssse. SOI 2 @S 2@ 6 

German 10@50 30 @42 35@42 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York, 
mpare as follows 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl, time 
Jau 16 last "v2 Jast 

year year 

Domestic rec’ts..778 4,107 55,486 59,383 

Exp'ts to Europe.963 5,025 28,604 31,790 

Imp’ts f'm E'r'p.177 216 «68,801 = 3,007 


New York. 

Cobleskill: Hep ship- 
January 10 were, 
and W. M. Rich- 


SCHOHARIE Co 
ments for week ending 
T. E. Druet 25 bales, 
ardson 13 bales. 
Meeting—The 


2 => 
Cranberry Growers’ 


33d annual meeting of the American 
cranberry growers’ association will be 
held at Dooner’s hotel, Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, January 28, at 10 am. In 
addition to the usual routine business, 
Cc. L. Shear, pathologist of the United 
States department of agriculture, will 


give a report of progress in the study 
ot cranberry diseases. The question will 
be considered of having the standard 


measure law of New Jersey amended 
so as_to make the New Jersey barrel 
eontain 100 quarts, to conform with 


those of Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 


The State Fruit Growers—In accord- 
ance with arrangements made when the 


N Y state fruit growers’ assn and the 
eastern N Y hort soe were consolidated, 
an eastern New York meeting of the 


assn will be held at Poughkeepsie, Jan 
30-31. At the time these dates were se- 
lected it was announced that the meet- 
ing of the western N Y hort soe would 
be held Jan 22-23, which would place a 
week between the two meetings. How- 
ever, the change in the dates for the 
meeting of the western society brings 
the two meetings in the same week, 
Which is to be deplored. A strong pro- 
gram has been prepared for the Pough- 
keepsie meeting. Among the speakers 
Will be Hon T. B. Wilson of Halls Cor- 
ners, Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the 
state exper sta at Geneva, Prof L. H. 
Bailey, Hon J. H. Hale of Ct. Hon S. D. 
Willard of Geneva and Dr E. P. Felt, 
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state entomologist. 


The exchange price of 
direc- 
tors of the exchange met in Jersey City 


only small stocks 





NEW YORK. 
Law Makers at Albany. 


and 
twv 


Senator Ambler 


Graeff introduced bills last 


tle into the state shall have to 


immediately to the 


be held at destination 


point of 


by 


tioner as from 


being free 
dise “se 


The second bill permits tf 


1 


mals at any place as he may find 
them or in such other place as he may 
deem wise within the state, which has 
been exposed or believed to have been 


exposed to infection. 
bills is expected from 
men at Buffalo. 


the 


-[_> 
Farmers’ Duties to Education. 
be no feup-tation, 
rumor, 


seems to 


current 


There 


other than that a 


ing for an agricultural building at Cor- 


nell university and the abolishment of 
the experiment station at Geneva. 
These two great institutions were es- 
tablished for and belong primarily to 
the farmers of New York state, and 
they should see to it that they are not 


embarrassed by the petty jealousy of 
anyone. The agricultural college needs 
a new building and the necessary equip- 
ment to take care of the educational 
side of farmers’ sons and daughters, 
and the experiment station needs addi- 
tional funds to replace buildings lost 
by a recent fire, and for further im- 
provement. 

Farmers should rise up in a body and 
denounce any man or group of men who 
attempt to thwart the magnificent work 
being done by the experiment station. 
Now is the time to support these two 
institutions. Have you written the gov- 


ernor and your representative at Al- 
bany? Do not delay this matter an- 
other day, but tell these people what 
vou think of the agricultural college 


and experiment station. Tell them that 
you expect liberal support on the part 
of the state for both. Press home the 
facet that the reasonable desires of the 
farmer taxpayers must be _ respected, 
otherwise you can reach them by a 
direct vote through the ballot box later. 
We want fair play. 


<> 


Albany’s Feeling About New Building. 


Some of our readers are in doubt as 
to where the department of agrculture 
at Albany stands regarding the build- 
ing for the agricultural college at Cor- 


nell. In a_ recent 


Commissioner Wieting, the situation 
was carefully gone over and he was 


asked to state the position of the de- 
partment, that the farmers may know 
its attitude. His attention was called 
to the fact that the proposition for the 
state to furnish sufficient funds to se- 
cure a proper building and equipment 
has been unanimously indorsed by the 
various important associations among 
the breeders, dairymen, fruit growers, 
ete. Furthermore, that it is hinted the 
project is likely to have opposition 
from the department at Albany. Fol- 
lowing is Commissioner Wieting’s reply: 
communication of the 15th 
inst just received and I note what you 
say relative to resolution passed by the 


“Your 


different organizations therein named. 
A representative of this department 
was present at one of those meetings 


and was chairman of tue committee on 
resolutons that considered this resolu- 
tion and that committee reported the 
resolution favorably. This is the only 
action so far that tends to show an at- 
titude of this department upon this 
question. I have carefully refrained 
from making public any views that I 
might entertain upon this subject. 

“IT am occupying an official position, 
whereby I may be called upon to give 
views upon this question which would 
lose much of their force if it was gen- 
erally understood beforehand that I 
was partisan upon the question. Your 
informant, whoever he may be, is giv- 
ing conclusions of his own and just how 
he arrived at them I do not know: I 
certainly am not responsible for them. 
As a matter of fact, my attitude during 
the entire time that I have been com- 
missioner of agriculture has been in 


Assemblyman 
week 
amending the agricultural law. The first 
requires that any person bringing cat- 
report 
commissioner of ag- 
riculture, giving the number, desination 
and similar particuiars. The cattle must 
for 48 
hours until they have been inspected by 
an agent of the department and passed 
a duly authorized veterinary practi- 
contagious 


1e¢ commis- 
sioner of agriculture to quarantine ani- 


Opposition to both 
stock-yard 


bill 
would be introduced at Albany provid- 


communication to | 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


favor of extending agricultural 
tion in all possible ways. I must, how- 
ever, at this time decline to place my- 
self on record on this particular ques- 


tion for publication as being unquali- 
fiedly for or against a particular move- 
inent, which has net as yet assumed 
such shape that I could pass upon it 
officially if asked to, because u bill has 
not as yet been drawn for the purpose 


proposed. It is not good policy, in my 


judgment, for officials to be giving of- 
ficial opinions upon mooted questons 
concerning Which they may be at a 
later time asked to pass officially.” 


Fruit Growers should not forget the 
annual meeting of the western N Y hort 
soc at Rochester, Jan 28-29. Buy a 
first-class railroad ticket and be sure to 


get a certificate. This should be filed 
with Sec Hall and when duly signed 
will entitle the holder to a 1-3 fare on 
the return trip.. No reduction will be 
made unless the certificate is filed. See 
your ticket agent and be sure that he 
has certificates on hand, as some sta- 


tions may not have a supply. Admission 
to the meetings will be by card, show- 
ing that the membership fee of $1 has 
been paid. Members can pay their fee 
at the entrance of the hall, or, better 
still, can remit direct to Sec John Hall, 
chamber of commerce building, Roch- 
ester, N Y 


The Hort Meeting in New York city, 
Jan 28-29, under the joint co-operation 
of the various societies of the American 
institute, at Berkeley lyceum, 19 W 44th 
St, to be one of the most in- 

its history. For complete 
rding the meeting, write Dr 
Hexamer, 52 Lafayette place, 
York, or Sec Leonard Barron, 136 
Liberty St, New York. 


New York Lawmakers should 
what Ia is doing for her agri college 
and consider the needs of the Empire 
state for an institution representing the 
agricultural interests from an educa- 
tional view. In Ia, $50,000 was 


promises 
teresting in 
details rega 
EF. M. 
New 


note 


noint of 


recently voted for a building for soils 
and farm mechanics, greenhouse for 
horticulture and agronomy, and a two- 
story building for animal husbandry 


and egronomy, in addition to $225,000 
for a central college building, $209,000 
for an agricultural building and $60,000 
for a central heating plant. The erec- 
tion of the buildings will be commenced 
at once. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Jan 19—Hay 
is being hauled to market for $8 to $10 
p ton. Country beef is bringing 6 to 7c 
p lb by the quarter. Farmers are hir- 
ing help for the coming season; wages 
paid for men are $23 to $25 p month and 
board. The demand for good milch 
cows is strong at $40 to $50. Butter is 
bringing 25 to 27c p lb wholesale. S. 
Cooper will move to the Cooper home- 
stead which he bought from the heirs. 


Eggs are worth 32c p doz. Thirty-three 


educa- 


ee 5 


[19] 


sheep belonging to Evart Vandenberg 
of this town sheared 344 lbs of wool, 
one ram yielding 20 lbs of wool, for 
which the owner received $60. From 
this flock Mr Vandenberg had 40 lambs. 
He sold 15 ewe lambs for $4 each and 
seven buck lambs for $5 each. For one 
buck, a year old, he received $10. 

Good Poultry Institute—A special 
poultry institute was held recently at 
Yorktown, under the direction of the 
state farmers’ institute department. 
The well-known institute worker, James 
E. Rice, was conductor. The other 
speakers were T. E. Orr of Pa, secre- 
vary of the American poultry assn; 
Henry Van Dreser of Cobleskill, Mrs 
George E. Monroe of Dryden and M. 
Davenport. The session was well at- 
tended. Yorktown is famous as a poul- 
try center, and the topics discussed 
touched the farmers of that section. 


Seneca, Untario Co, Jan 19—Turkeys 
ducks and chickens are high and scarce, 
Coal is coming. into Geneva more plen- 
tifully now; the price is $6 at yard, 
Grain a little higher. Red wheat Tic, 
white 70 to 72c, oats 35c, potatoes 65c, 
best timothy hay $12 to $14 p ton. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, Jan 20—~ 
Coal is scarce and brings from $6 to $8 
p ton. Hay brings from $8 to $10 p 
ton, rye straw $12, oat straw $6 to $7. 
Milk is scarce and very high. Beef 
brings from $6 to $7 p 100 lbs. Cows 
bring from $35 to $45 p head and are 
hard to find. Horses bring from $150 ta 
$275 p head. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Jan 19—Apples 
not keeping well. Cabbage crop a 
failure. Many fields not harvested, as 
there was no market and farmers could 
not feed all. Many cutting down shade 
trees for fuel. Rogers & Moyer 


ing cattle for shipping. Butter 25c, 
eggs 30c. Winter wheat looked well 
when snow fell. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 20— 


Farmers and everyone who needs ice 
are taking advantage of the fine sleigh- 
ing by filiing their ice houses. The 
scarcity of coal is making a better de- 
mand for wood and makes more work. 
L. W. Lawrence has let the contract to 
build an addition to his house of 30x36 
fet and three stories. Butter 25c, eggs 
scarce at 30c. All kinds of feed very 
high. Pork 9c, beef 7c. Good hay can 
be had at $10 p ton, 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Jan 19— 
Some farmers who have been husking’ 
during recent mild weather report their 
corn fully half destroyed by crows. Ow- 
ing to the cold, unfavorable summer, 
corn on the whole is a light crop, of 
poor quality; much of the grain is soft 
and immature. Fodder was also badly 
damaged by the heavy early fali rains. 
About the usual acreages of wheat and 
rye were put in, but owing to lateness 
of season, grain was not sown so early 
as usual. Potatoes were a fair crop, 











Cultivation is swiftest, surest, easiest, cheapest, with 


IRON AGE IMPLEMERTS 


No. 70 Iron Age 
Combined Pivot 
p and Fixed Wheel 
Riding Cultivator. 


You need them every day from April to Oc- 


tober. 


A full line for everv need. 


Write 


forthe new Iron Age Book (FREE) 


describing Wheel Hoes, Hill and 


Drill Seeders, 





Horse Hoes, 














Your Deposits 
Solicited (0 


Upon which we will pay 











Capital and UR depositors participate in 
Surpl the earnings of a non-spec 
ps cages ulative business, operating in 
$1,100,000 gilt-edged New York real estate 
sti securities. Under absolute super- 
Assets vision of State Banking Depart 
$1,600,000 ment. Our methods endorsed and 
_ recommended by leading clergy- 
Deposits men, “eens — professional 
* men throughout the country. 
ithdrawable We will gladly send you full 
at Pleasure particulars upon request. 











INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO, 
1128 RROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











F S | 200 Poland-China hogs, either sex, all 
or a e ages. & Shorthorn Bulls and afew 
heifers,npedigrees furnished. Also Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Partridge Cochin and Rose-con:ibed White 
Leghorn chiekens. 28-page catalogue free if you 
mention O.J.F, Address T, V. Purcell, Polo, Ill 








Beautiful Colored 
Calendar 


Is presented to every new and old sub- 
scriber of this journal who NOW’ sends 
in a year’s subscription. The address 
on label which appears on your paper, 
shows when your subscription expires. 
Upon receipt of $1.00 we will extend 
your subscription one year from the date 


| of expiration—no matter how far in ads 


vance it may be, and also send you @ 
copy of our beutiful Art Calendar fon 
1903. Will you not kindly give this youn 
immediate attention, ° 

You can nowhere else get so much for 
$1.00 as in the 52 weekly numbers of thig 


| journal, 


? 


— 
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and generally of large size and good 
quality; but few tubers in a hill. Apple 
crop in this section was large, and there 
are many still in the farmers’ hands. 
The price has not made the expected 
advance, and apples are not netting 
any more now than they did when 
shipped directly from the trees in lat- 
ter part of Sept and first part of Oct. 
Milch cows scarce and high. Veal calves 
and yprk also bring high prices. 
Fresh eggs continue scarce and high, 
hens net having laid so well as usual, 
through all the fall months and up to 
this tinie 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, Jan 20— 
Much cider was made here this fall. 
Apples are quoted at $2 p bbl, and 
most farmers are holding out for that 
price, although sales are few and far 
between, mostly in local enarket and at 
Haverstraw. A few have disposed of 
them «at $1 to $1.50. Feed is high. Bran 
$24 p ton, corn meal $32, middlings $26. 
Hay is selling at $14 to $18 as to qual- 
ity. Owing to the coal strike, cord 
wood is bringing a good price, and wood 
choppers are in much demand. Hens 
are on strike. There is talk of raising 
the retal price of milk in Haverstraw to 
fe; the dealers have to pay 4c whole- 
sale, and find it: hard to get enough to 
supply customers, yet the latter all 
kick at lc p qt extra. 

West I"onroe, Oswego Co, Jan 20— 
Farmers are drawing wood for market, 
which brings $2.50 p cord. Corn 
was a poor crop, but the western corn 
is coming in, keeping prices down a 
little. ePotatoes 65 to ‘0c, butter 22c, 
eggs 30c. Apples quite plentiful. Poul- 
try in great demand. Turkeys 12c p 
Ib 1 w. 

Esperence, Schoharie Co, Jan 20— 
About 25 farmers of this town have 
organized a company to build a cream- 
ery at Sloansville, work on it to begin 


immediately. Land has been secured 
of Miss A. B. Phelps at a reasonable 
price; also good spring water. The 


building is to be two stories, 26x54 ft 
and an annex; cost $4100. About 350 
cows have been pledged and more are 
expected. The building committee are 
Myron Disbrow, John M. Estes and 
Charles; G. Slingerland. 


Sprirgwater, Livingston Co, Jan 19— 
Yield ot' beans from 3 to 10 bus p acre, 
Good beans are $2.25 for marrows and 
some yellow eyes sold for $2.25. Corn a 
poor crop and in good demand at 60c for 
60 Ibs. Potatoes 50c. Many complain of 
vegetubles rotting in cellars badly, ow- 
ing to warm weather since they were 
housed. Cnions a good crop, and sell 
at $1 p bu. Butter 22 to 25c, eggs 26c, 
hay $8 to $10 p ton. Many are feeding 
straw to their horses. Many farms will 
be to let here in the spring. Owing to 
great scarcity of coal, wood is in good 
demand at $1.50 to $2 p cord, stove 
length. Oats were the main crop as to 
yield, end are 32 to 38e p bu. 

Duanecburg, Schenectady Co, Jan 19— 
—Considerable hay is being shipped 
mostly of an inferioy quality. Corn did 
not ripen in this section, so it is being 
fed out With the stalks without husk- 
ing. Apples were abundant. Those 
who sold early received $1.25 p bbl; buy- 
ers furnished barrels and put them up. 
Many have them still on hand, with 
no prospect of selling. Potatoes were 
almost a total failure. Oat crop heavy 
and of good ‘,uality. Buckwheat about 
half a crop. Hay is brinesing from $8 
to $12 p ton, oats 35c, buckwheat 65c. 


Royalton, Niagara Co, Jan 20—Farm- 
ers aie cutting wood for fuel. Coal is 
scarce and hard to get. Simon Reaf 
has «a new corn husker. Cabbage is $5 
p ton, hay $10, butter 22c p Ib, eggs 25c 
p doz, potatoes 60c p bu. Not much 
doing in apples. Some farmers are 
holdin,, their apples in store. Corn a 
light crop and is worth 70e p bu. Oats 
84c, wheat Tic, pork $7.50 to $8 p 100, 
beef #6 to 37. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Jan 20— 
D. EF. Boyd has sold his farm here to 
James Roffe for $3000. Daniel Weath- 
erby has sold his farm of 70 acres to 
Mrs Hannah Reeve for about $1800. 
Thoms Holl has sold his crop of hay 
for $9 p ton in the barn. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Jan 20—At a 
meeting of farmers recently a co-opera- 
tive creamery company was organized 
to be known as the Hamilton milk and 
cream company, with H. L. Stebbins, 
S. Mathison, N. Purdy, C. E. Wicksire 
and R. O. Morey as @irectors. They 
have already bought the shipping sta 
of John Harmon for $3500. 


FAR AND 


Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 

The success of the winter maneuvers 
of the Atlantic squadron off Culebra 
island has been marred by a serious ex- 
plosion on board the battleship Mas- 
sachusetts, which killed six sailors and 
seriously injured several others, The 
accident was due to an explosion of a 
charge of powder in an 8-inch gun, 
caused by the accidental discharge of a 
percussion primer. 





The bill for the > paiaiintiemmasi of a 
new department has passed the house, 
after several important changes from 
the draft as prepared in the senate. As 
now provided, the new department will 
include the bureau of standards, the 
coast and geodetic survey, the bureaus 
of census, statistics and foreign com- 
merce, and a new bureau, that of man- 
ufactures and corporations. The effort 
to have the new department include a 
bureau of insurance wis voted down. 

New Jersey’s lax corporation laws 
are the means of swelling the state 
treasury to a remarkable degree. In 
his inaugural message Gov Murphy ad- 
mits that under the “beneficient laws’ 
of the state newly organized eorpora- 
tions have paid into the treasury $13,- 
000,000, during the past 10 years, and 
that during the past two years receipts 
from this source have averaged $2,227,- 
246. 

William R. Day of Ohio, secretary of 
state under President McKinley, has 
been appointed to the supreme court 
bench, to succeed Justice Shiras, re- 
tired, 

Delaware democrats have offered to 
combine their forces with the regular 
republican members in the legislature 
tu defeat the Addicks men, and it looks 
as if this action might result in break- 
ing the deadlock. They agree to vote 
for any republican named by the reg- 
ulars for United States senator for the 
four year term, if in turn the republi- 
cans will support their canadidate for 
the short term. This would leave Ad- 
dicks out in the cold. 


The committee on foreign relations 
has reported favorably to the Cuban 
senate on the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States and it is believed the 
treaty will be ratified with little de- 
bate. Likewise the committee in the 
United States senate has reported fa- 
vorably, making only two slight amend- 
ments to the original draft. 


President Roosevelt's patience is 
about exhausted in trying to secure 
satisfactory terms from the Columbian 
government for a canal treaty and will 
now open negotiations with Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua to secure a treaty from 
these governments for a canal along 
the Nicaraguan route. Washington 
officials believe this can be amicably 
and speedily arranged. The report that 
Germany would take up the Panama 
option if the United States decided 
upon the Nicaraguan route, is discred- 
ited at Washington. Sucha step would 
eall forth a vigorous application of the 
or eotoned doctrine by President Roose- 
velt. 

The bill providing for a rebate on all 
foreign coul for one year was rushed 
through congress with practically no 
opposition, there being only six votes 
against the measure in the house and a 
unanimous yote in the senate. The bill 
was immediately sent to the president 
and received his signature in short or- 
der. The law becomes operative at 
once, and means free coal of all kinds 
for at least one year. 





South Carolina’s name is smirched by 
a murderous assault committed by its 
lieutenant governor, James H. Tillman, 
upon N. G. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia (S C) State. Tillman shot 
down the newspaper man in the 
streets of Columbia and it is be- 
lieved mortally wounded him. The at- 
tack is attributed to serious charges 
made against Tillman, in the columns 
of the State during the last political 
campaign. 

The Berkshire county (Mass) grand 
jury has found indictments against Mo- 
torman Madden and Conductor Kelly, 
of the ill-fated trolley car that crashed 
into the president's party near Pitts- 
field, Mass, last September, charging 
them with manslaughter in causing the 
death of Secret Service Guard Craig. 





NEAR 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise pouitry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one woid. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 

cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ 
will not be accep_.d at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page. 

THE RATE for the **Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 
sees AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





POULTRY paper, Gestreted, 32 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four mouths’ trial 10 cents. Sample tree. 
t4-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers. Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry 
poo fre. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 





POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Lowest prices of 
fowls and eggs, 2 breeds of turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens. Grandly illustrated, tells all. Send 
etamp for postage. SILAS MINSHALL, Box 451, 
Delavan, Wis. 

CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas, Catalog free. PINE 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





CHAMPION Bronze Turkeys; trios $12; Buff 
Cochins, White Rocks, Langshans, Brown Leghorns, 
Andalusians, Wyandots, Brahmas, CLARENCE 
JOUNSTON, Homer City, Pa. 

90 VARIETIES— Any amount, poultry, eggs,  pig- 
eons, hares, description, colored. 60- page guide —_ 
10 cents. Rates free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, - 
ford, Pa. 

WHITE Holland — “turkeys, . Buff ~~ Leghorn and 
White Plymouth Rock chickens; Cocker Spamel 
bitch with six pups. WM ALLEN, Avondale, I’a 

YOUNG Ome KS shipped safely any distance; 
better than eggs fur hatching. VILLEV 1E WwW 
POU LTRY | F ARM COMP ANY, Salem, N Y, 








W HITE “Holland turkeys, . large strain wice re 
sonable if sold soon. MS s de J WILLIAMS, 
Bushnell, Ashtabula Co, ©. 


Ww HITE PLYMOU TH Paar ye K cockerels, $2 each. 
Send 2-cent stamp for catalog, U, R. FISHEL, 
Box 8, Hope, Ind, 








_ 2183 CHICKS hatched. | New | sy stem - again beats 
incubators, Particulars free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, Tl. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerels “Wryek- 
- strain, $1.50. FRANK SULLIVAN, Vineland, 





STAR “incubators and brooders, perfect Prey 
che ap. . B. . OU NDERHILL, , Poughkeepsie, , 





BEAUTIFUL NARRAGANSETT turkeys, Indian 
peach trees, A. F. BONH AM, Chilhowie, _Va. 

BARRED “Plymouth Rocks, “$1 2 to $3 each 8S. 
Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks, fine cocker- 
els, cheap. NELSON BROS, London, Pa. 





“MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys. BUHRMASTER, 
Scotch Bush, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LOTS of money can be earned in the next few 
weeks by any industrious, honest man, woman, boy 
or girl, by selling our reliable garden and flowe: 
seeds. We furnish handsome, convenient box, your 
choice of varieties, without one cent in advance 
We pay transportation ard wait on you for all our 
pay. Write to-day for full particulars. GEO, J. 
HIGBIE & CO, Seedsmen, Rochester, NY. 


WANTED— Responsible local agents in extreme 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania and New York, 
also Massachusetts and Connecticut, for Armour's 
fertilizers. ID. T. HOLMES, New Dom Hotel, 
Hartford, ct. 











WE PAY $23 a week and expenses to men with 
gs to introduce our Voultry Compound. JA- 
VEL LE MFG Co, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 








DRESSED poultry, live poultry, hogs, calves, 
beans, produce, hay and straw. Prompt cash re- 
turns; established iti. GIBBS & BRO, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob. 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St. New York, 





FOULTRY, game, eges, apples, potatoes sold, 
Highest prices, T. J. HOOVE! Re, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords of wood per hour. Price $100. Other sizes. 
Catalog freee PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


ENGINES, ; boilers, sawmills, , woodworking “ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, Some second-hand, BOY- 
DEN, machinery dealer, Springfield, Mass. 


HELP WANTED. 


500 YOUNG men wanted, railway train service; 
experience unnecessary. e prepare you by _ mail. 
JOHNSON’S PRACTIC AL RAILWAY INSTI- 
TUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 














LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Ayrshires, Cheshires, White Leg- 


horns; bull and heifer calves, two months, red and 
white, nicely marked; sows in farrow; service boars: 
fall pigs; 40 Rose and Single Comb Leghorns; cock- 
erels and pullets for sale. HOMBR J, BROWN, 
Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINA and Berkshire sow pigs, two 
months and up; Berkshire sows bred; Scotch Collie 
pups; Barred [Plymouth Rock cockerels $1; White 
Holland eens toms $2.25. W. A, LOTHERS, 


L ac 


DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also imported Berkshire hogs, E, AKIN, Scipio, 
[ X. 


“ENGLISH BE RKSHIRES, arom. best herd in 
Ohio, Pairs not ak Pr right Circular, 
Write to-day, CLAR kK “BROS, "Srecpast, oO. 


POLAND CHINAS; sows bred, August and Sep- 
tember pigs, from registered stock. LDedigree free, 
JOHN EICK & SON, Hibbetts, O. 


FOR SALE Registered Red Poll bull two years 
old; first prize Queens-Nassau county fair, JOHN 
NOSTRAND, Woodbury, N Y, 

CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered, 
Pigs, hogs and bred sows for sale WILL W, 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich, 





‘REGISTERED Shropshires, bred to “The Par- 
son,’’ our Pan-American winner. WIL I IAMS & 
LORD, Stonington, Ct. 


WANTED—Mnles 48 to 50 inches high, also Shet- 
land ponies, Address STEPHEN LYLE, White 
Cottage, O. 

FOR SALE- ch geationan’s 1 dives, also ons pair 
double sleighs. Address W. H. T., West C umming- 
ton, Mass. 

CHESTER WHITE sows to farrow in March. 
xt W. A. ALEXANDER, Unmwn Springs, 


Cc HOIC BE ~ Duroe swine; boars fit f r st rvice, “$12. 
E. L. ALBER TSON, » Hope, N J. 


GUERNSEY bull, registered, 3 years old. Wi 
FRANKLIN, Town Hill, Pa. a 








ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle. W. HL RINK, 


Jennerstown, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. _ 


MAINE seed potatoes grown by us: 50 varieti s, 
shipments made either from Maine or New York: 


catalog free. Address CARTER & COREY, Presa 
Isle, Me, or 310 Washington street New York 
toras 


Purchases made now can remain in 8 


warehouses in Maine until wanted, thereby avoid ing 


shrinkage or sprouting. 

TREES—One dollar’s worth up at wholes le pr tices; 

secure variety how; spring payment; 8&0 ta 

log. G, ; wholesale nurseries, om isvil 
Est: ‘ablis h ned 35 years 


i 2 
vA 


, 


RASPB ERR XY PLANTS—Golden Q Gragg, 
Kansas Miller and Souhegan; also. peach trees. 
JOHN F. BOYER, Mt Pleasant Mills, Suyder 


THOROUG HERE D seed corn, “white,” small cob, 
deep grain, selected and band sh 1, $1.25 per In 


bags inehuded, FRED ZIMMER MAN, ‘Sidell, 1.” 


HAYMAKER, new " yaspberry, excels all others; 
100 varietic strawberries and other fruits; catalog 
free. W. N, “ARFF, New Carlisle, O 
Roc ‘* FORD «¢ untaloupe seed, pure strain, $ 
3 Ib stpaid; short crop, order early, THE 

PERCE SEED Coe Pueblo, Col, 


FRANCIS BRILL, seed grower, Hempstead, Lone 


Island, N ¥. Specialties, Long Island cabt ge 1, 
American cauliflower seed, et 
SEED CORN—Yellow dent. snd t: write for 


sample and price. G. 1. STRYKI R, > x 32, Whit 
House Sta, N J. 
BERRY PLANTS—Select varieties, No » better, 

none cheaper. D, M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


WHITON’S White Mammoth seed potatoes, $1 per 
bu. SAMUEL HAMMOND, Renrock, O 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as foreman of stock or gen- 
eral farming, near good school, 20 irs’ ex 
perience, H,. 8S. STEVENS, Stevensville, Pa 

WANTED— Position as farm manager or fore- 
man; 20 years’ experience with all kinds of stock. 
A. H. PR INC FE, Odessa, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RAW FURS WANTED Highest eash ices paid, 
Send for cirewlar, EDWIN G, BAKE Rn "10 4 South 
Water St, en > RI 

PLANK BARNS are . itonwesks tock 


cheapest, strongest: 
for stamp. SHAWVER BROS, Bellefontainer O, 





HO EY Pure extracted, $120 per gallon, C. J. 
BAL DIIDG FE, Kendaia, N Y. 

600 GUINEA pigs, all varieties, . EBE N  WHIT- 
NEY, © Natick, Mass 


IF you ws ant to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mic! 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Pacitic 
coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department ot 
Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Jndd Farmer only 4e 
per word, If you want to reach the New England 
rural trade, the cheapest and most effective method 


is to pay 4e per word for a little advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of the New Eng- 
land Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It is the 


eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago 
is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


Pleased and Surprised. 


I was much pleased as well as sur- 
prised at the success of the insertion 
in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of American Agriculturist and _ will 
surely use it again when I have any 
more stock for sale.—[{St Lawrence 
tabbitry, Canton, N Y. 
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Give Our Girls Justice. 
MASTER DERBY TO DEL STATE GRANGE, 

Institute efforts in Delaware are and 
have been the means of doing a great 
educational work and ‘with little pay 
for those who have arranged the work 


and contributed largely to its success. 
Our state is not too large for one well 
equipped man to do this work, and 
under his direction a larger measure 
of success should obtain than can be 
expected from our present manage- 
ynent. I would recommend that such 
changes in the law be made as will 
place the election or choice of a direc- 
tor with power to direct the work for 
the whole state, in the county boards 
s now constituted. I advocate’ the 
' change because a _ directorship has 
worked well in other states and not 
from any reason to find fault with 
present management. There is noth- 
ing but praise for the cheerful, broad- 
ninded work that has been done, 
The grange has always stood for 
etter education and every improve- 
ent in schools has received its com- 
endation and _ support. Much yet 
emains to be done to bring up the 
tandards of the grades of the district 
chool. I believe the centralized and 
consolidated schools are practical in 
ur state, covering the age and grade 


from kindergarten to high school, much 


etter and at no more costs. I there- 
ore recommend their consideration. 

For our boys, Delaware college has 

1 arms, but it has nothing to offer 

daughters I do not know that I 

nt to urge that Delaware college be 

de a co-educational institution, but 

I do say that tl idea strongly appeals 

to my sense or justice and the eternal 

ness of things. {— do recommend that 

state take appropriate steps to give 

daughters such high education as 

| fit them for equality with their 

thers, graduates of Delaware col- 

. I also recommend the purchase 

land for the use of the Delaware 


ege experiment station. 


> 
How Co-operation Pays. 
(N 


Yorktown 


Y) grange met January 


Officers were installed by Master 
A. Ganun as follows:*Master, J. M. 
ng; lecture? F. Q. White; secre- 
Enos Le 2 
Hrother George Griffin, the retiring 
ter, Was given a hearty vote of 
nks for his untiring services. Af- 
noon sessions are being held this 
ter. Lecturer White reported the 
ingement of the year’s program, 


ich was ordered printed. This grange 
a membership of nearly 100, repre- 
ting some of the most successful 
ners in the county. The social fea- 
s are very enjoyable. The lady 
ibers enter heartily into the dis- 
ions. 

\irs Emily Underhill Burgess told 
t the grang was doing in her 
shborhood H remarks were well 
ived. She said last year she had 

ved over $30 in co-operative buying 
ough their loenal grange, on blue- 

ash and rape, these materials 

ig used in her vineyards and or- 
Is. She said the county owned a 
crusher in her section, but that 
grange had purchased it. By sub- 
ption ind co-operation, Patrons 
ere now building a good stone road. 
\s their section is largely devoted to 
fruits, she said they bought their but- 


other meterials on the co-oper- 
butter coming from Del- 


nd 
plan, the 
Vare county. 
- 


Grange Notes. 

NEW YORK. 
Smithville Center officers are: Mas- 
ter, Addison Randall; lecturer, Mrs 
laria Cowles; secretary, Mrs Viola 
Cowles. 
\\ 


West Munroe of Oswego county elect- 
Master, H. J. Butler; lecturer, 


G. F. Burr. 

West Laurens elected: Master, Thad- 
leus Green; lecturer, R. W. Van 
Dyck; secretary, Mrs Ella F. Schofield, 


_Montgomery county Pomona met with 
Fonda, January 8, and elected: Master, 


Jacob Saltsman; lecturer, W. H. Voor- 
hees. A resolution was adopted that 
the master and secretary draft a reso- 
lution and send to Gov Odell and the 





local members of the legislature oppos- 
ing any appropriation for canal build- 
Ing’ purposes so far as having the state 





bay for it. This Pomona is in a fairly 
£00d condition. Interesting meetings 
have been held regularly with various 






Subordinate granges through the coun- 











TOBACCO—GRANGE 


ty. The Pomona has been a power of 
strength in building up some of the 
weaker subordinate granges. Mohawk 


valley grange, reorganized about a year 
ago, is doing finely. Glen grange offi- 
cers were installed recently at an en- 
thusiastic meeting. Two appplications 
for membership were also received. 
The annual meeting of the Chautau- 
qua county patrons’ fire relief associa- 
tion was held December 30 at James- 
town, 27 granges being represented. The 
settlement of accounts of the past year 
showed it to be the most prosperous in 
the history of the association, $1,675,000 








having been written during the year. 
The total amount of insurance carried 
by the association is about $6,000,000. 
During the year, 43 losses, many of 
them for cattle and other animals, by 
lightning, and 26 losses by fire, have 
been adjusted by the directors, aggre- 
gating about $15,000. The annual elec- 
tion of officers took place January 13. 
Champlain officers were installed, 
January 7, as follows: Master, J. C. 
Fairbank; lecturer, Mrs H. C. Hay- 
ford; secretary, F. A. Vanbuskirk. 
Secretary of the State Grange W. N. 
Giles of Skaneateles is a very busy 
man. He is kept hustling about talk- 
ing “Organization” at farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and has more calls for grange 
meetings than he has time to attend. 
In a recent letter he says: ‘‘We appre- 
ciate what American Agriculturist is 
doing for the grange, and feel anxious 
to co-operate in any way we are able 
to advance the farmers’ interests.” 
Five granges have been organized in 
Orange county by Deputy Vail. 
State Master Nor and Deputy W. 


r. Becker recently organized a grange 








at West Sand Lake. 

During the past year, 36 granges have 
been organized, ma new halls built, 
the membership increased over 6000, 
and degrees genera conferred in bet- 
ter form than ever before in the his- 
tory of th order in the state. Central 
New York Patrons will furnish a large 
class to receive the degree of Flora, so 
that when the national grange meets 
in November, a large class will be ready 
to receive the degree of Ceres. 

Oneida county Patrons met at Utica, 


January &, Officers were installed: Mas- 
ter, G. W. Jones; lecturer, Mrs G. R 
Wright: secretary, Mrs J. M. Porter. 
This Pomona is taking on a new lease 
of life and increasing membership, re- 
ceiving about 20 new members and as 
many applications at its recent meet- 
ing. Farmers are learning that in co- 


operation there is strength. In the south 

















and western sections of the county, 
they have formed an association, and 
are holding to their prices for the dif- 
ferent crops for the canning factories, 
and s n to have things pretty much 
their own way. <A conference was held 
at Clinton grange hall last week, but 
the canners and farmers did not come 
together, as the prices farmers wanted 
were 65 cents, while canners were will- 
ing to pay 60 cents per hundred pounds 
for corn. The subordinate granges in 
Oneida county have gained somewhat 
the past year, and now number about 
1000 Patrons. Ther ire two or three 
granges, however, that need waking up 
and a new lease of life. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Riverside of Three Bridges officers 
were installed as follows: Master, D. H, 
Agans; lecturer, John R. Foster; sec- 
retary, J. S. Dilts. Seven candidates 
have recently received degrees, This 
grange now has about 100 members. 
Clover seed, posts, rails, salt and brew- 


ers’ grains are being bought co-opera- 
tively, and at a siderable discount. 
The members of this grange handle sev- 


coi 








eral hundred dollars’ worth of feeding 
stuff each week. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The state grange was held in this 
county last month and a local paper 
took occasion to remark that the peo- 
ple of the town were surprised to see 
such a fine, intelligent looking body 
of men and not “the hayseeds” they 
might expect to see. It takes some 
people long to discover that the best 


specimens in the animal kingdom were 





raised from “hayseeds.’’—[New Milk 
port Patron and Subscriber. 
Covington of Lackawanna county 
held its annual ins‘tallation and sup- 
per, January 3. Congratulations were 
spoken on the prosperous year closed. 


It was the determination of all to make 
the year 1903 as prosperous as that of 
1902. Lackawanna county Pomona 
meets with Covington, February 13. 
Lackawanna county grange fair asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at 
Madisonvill®, December 30, and decided 





to hold another fair this year. The 
secretary reported a very gratifying 
exhibit, with small cash balance in the 
treasury. This association has held 
three shows and it has grown greatly 
from year to year in popularity and 
importance as well as quality and 


quantity of exhibits. J. A. Frazer of 
Aberdeen is president, and Lionel Win- 
ship of Moscow, secretary. 

OHIO. 

State Master F. A. Derthick has been 
meeting with several granges in Fulton 
county, advising, instructing and sug- 
gesting for the good of the order. 

During the past year Ohio has added 
20 new er: to its list and reor- 
ganized seven, now having 445 in all. 
Nine new grange halls have been built 
and others are building. Union of Al- 
lensville, with members, i 


inges 


34 charter is 
the first to be organized since the meet- 


ing of the state grange. This grange 
starts out with very flattering pros- 
pects. Officers are: Master, W. G. 
Duffy: lecturer, W. H. Graves; secre- 
tary, G. W. Bone, 

Last year the trading contracts of the 
state grange as made by W. R. Hol- 
man of the executive committee, were 


patronized to such an extent that from 


the small rebate due the state grange 
from the trade contract sales, nearly 
$1200 was turned over to the state 








sury. Besides this, Patrons 


grange trea 
very 








made a considerable saving on all 
purchases. Not only wa the $1200 
cleared, but several hundred dollars 
were also used in the payment of 





necessary expenses of making the con- 
tracts, printing, ete. This is one of 
the grandest works being done at the 
present time by the state grange. Par- 


ticulars are furnished by R. L. Holman 


of Springfield, O. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

The 3ist annual session of the West 
Virginia state grange will be held at 
Charleston, January 27. The = state 
board of agriculture, the state horti- 


cultural society, the state sheep breed- 
ers’ and wool growers’ association and 





the state live stock association will all 
hold meetings in the same city during 
the same week. 
—=_ 
Tobacco Notes. 
The total amount paid to growers of 






tobacco which was shipped to Louis- 
ville in 1902 was more than $12,000,000. 
On the leaf tobacco auction sales mar- 
ket at Cincinnati, O, 4426 cases of cigar 
leaf were sold last year. This is about 
one-third less than in 1901. Prices held 
firm during the year, the heavy demand 
of exporters strengthening figures on all 
crops. 
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no, Onondaga county. Considerable dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in getting 
it damp enough so as not to break. It 
is not pole burned, just dry. It is of 
good color, but of small growth. No 
sales, neither are buyers riding to any 


extent. No assorting is being done, and 








some entire crops are hanging in the 
barns; Probably two-thirds of the to- 
bacco, however, is been stripped. Re- 
duced acreage is being planned for this 
year, as there is little inducement to 
grow tobacco in this section. Growers 
find it necessary to apply from 400 to 


600 pounds of commercial! fertilizer per 
acre, which is expensive. 
= pS SSSA ees 


The Situation in Pennsylvania Leaf. 





About 75% of the 1902 crop to. 
bacco raised in Lancaster county is 
sold. The Pennsylvania seed leaf sold 
at 8 to 9 and 2 cents; Havana seed at 


12 to 30 cents for wrappers, 5 cents for 


binders, and 2 cents for fillers. Con- 
siderable tobacco has been delivered 
and there has been some trouble on 


account of too early stripping, ete. As a 


general thing the crop is a good one 
and farmers can well afford to raise 


it for the prices paid. Indications arb 
that the acreage for 1903 will be in- 
creased, especially of the Havana seed 
variety, which has cured well, being 


light in color, and makes an excellent 
Wrapper, better than for years. The 
extremely cold weather bas delayed 
stripping and _ delivering. 3arnyard 
pally in this section. Growing under 
shade too expensive to become an im- 
manure is the ferti'izer used princi- 
portant factor at this time. 

Mr D. W. Graybill, the Lancaster 
county tobacconist, was in the Tioga 


valley recently on a buying trip, and 
has been making large shipments from 
Tioga county to his warehouse. Some 
growers were disappointed greatly im 
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weight. The weight of one large crop 
fell short necr’y half a ton below the 
estimate. No buyers have been in the 


Cowanesque valiey for the last six or 
eight weeks. A good many 1902 crops 
unsold. In the vicinity of Westfield only 
a small amount of last year’s crop has 
been taken off the poles and stripped, 
and in the bundle. The weather for 
dampening tobacco has not' been right. 
When a rainy, foggy time’'came, the 
wind blew so very hard from the south, 
air cold, growers could not open their 
sheds to let the moist atmosphere into 
the sheds, because the cold wind would 
dry the dampness out as fast as it came 


in. The Knoxville tobacco company 
have sold all of their 1501 tobacco in 
cases at 20 to 50 cents a pound. They 


are receiving the 1902 crop they bought 
just as fast as it is taken down, strip- 
ped, bundled and delivered. They have 
20 or more men and women assorting. 


Worth a Second Reading.’ 


WE ARE GLAD to direct the attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of the 
Field Force Pump Co of Elmira, N Y, which 
appears on another page of this issue, 
This pleases us in the first place, because 
these people are old and valuable adver- 
tising patrons of ours, and in the second 
place it pleases us because we know that 


their goods are satisfactory to our read- 
ers. In any event, we have had no sin- 


gle complaint since we have been carry- 
ing their advertisement. They make @ 
full and complete line of spraying machin- 


ery, apparatus and appliances. They are 
manufacturing only such things as have 
been thoroughly tested and have been 


found to be of merit to the orchardist and 
others, who find it to their advantage to 
spray. Write them for matter touching 
the subject of their specialty, which they 
send free if you mention this paper. 
THE PAGE WOVEN WIRE Fence Co, 
Adrian, Mich, reperts that their to al av- 
erage sales by months for 1902 were over 


2) per cent greater than for 1901. During 
the latter part of 1902 there was quite ai 


drop in some qualities of fence wire. but 






there was no drop in the prices of the 
materials of which ‘‘Page wire’’ is made, 
Indeed, the pig iron which they 1 costs 


about $8 more per ton, for immediate de- 
livery, than it did a year ago, but there 
has been no raise in the price of the Page 
fence and neither has the quality been 
lowered. The manufacturers cannot use 
any other kind of wire, as the coil feature 
in the Page fence demands the very best 
auality. 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST build- 


ings in Binghamton, N Y, is now the 
magnificent structure of the new Swamp- 


toot laboratory, nearing completion. The 
building is eight stories high, built of 
steel, granite and light colored brick, 


and its architecture is of the mest pleas- 
ing style. Its floor space amounts to the 
astonishing area of four and one-half 
acres, and the entire building is to be de- 
voted exclusively to the Swamp-Root bus- 
The building will be equipped with 
the very latest labor-saving devices and 
a convenient switch will connect the main 
lines of all railroads entering the city, so 


iness. 





their goods may be run direct to the 
doors of the shipping department. Tha 


business of Swamp-Root has grown dur- 
ing the past few vears to most wonder- 
ful proportions. Every mail into Bing- 
hamton brings Dr Kilmer & Co thousands 
of letters of unsolicited testimonials from 
all parts of the world, setting forth tha 
merits of this wonderful medical discov- 
ery. It may be of interest to our readers 
to know that they can obtain free, by 
mail, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root by 
addressing Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghame- 
ton, NM ¥. 





STOCKMEN 
aluminum label 


interested in tha 
which is advertised in 
this number by F. H. Jackson & Co, 
Winchester, Ky. They offer liberal terms 
to agents, and send samples free. 


will be 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY with Poul- 
try and Incubators,”’ published by the Cy- 
phers Incubator Co, consists of 196 pages, 
8x11 inches in size, is profusely iliustrated, 
giving over 300 photographic views of 
many of the largest and most successful 
poultry plants in the United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, New Zealand and South 
Africa, and contains 12 special chapters, 
each written by an expert, treating of 
profitable poultry keeping in all branches, 
as follows: Starting with an incubator, 
handling chicks in a brooder, feeding the 
chicks, duck producing on a large scale, 
broiler raising, profitable egg farming, the 


egg and -poultry combination, egg and 
fruit farming, scratching shed-house 
vians, incubator cellar and_ brooding 


house plans, feeding for eggs, and stand- 
ard bred poultry. Everything is made so 
plain that it can be understocd by a'l. 
Those of our readers who have never 
seen a “Cyphers” annual guide, and are 
interested in the latest developments in 
incubators, brooders, poultry foods and 
appliances, shou'd write at once to the 
(yphers Incubator company’s nearest of- 
fice, Buffalo, N Y, Chicago, Ill, Boston, 
Mass, or New York city, N Y, asking for 
Book 51, and they will send a copy free, 
postage paid (during next 30 days only), 
provided you mention this paper. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





yee “| Cattle | Hogs | ‘Sheep 
Per 100 lbs - on pete. Le 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 1902 1903 1202 


Chicago... -...|#6.65 67.60] $6.5) $6.60| $6.75) $5.00 


New York ..... | 5.90 625, 6.80) 6.50 4.50) 420 
buffalo. ........| 6-20) 6.00 6.90) 6.60) 4.50) 4.55 
Kansas City...| 6.00 675, 6.70) 6.50) 460) 4.50 
Pittsburg ...... 6.80 6.54, 685) 655) 450) 4.75 


At Chicago, live stock commission 
merchants have experienced much dif- 
ficulty in holding the cattle market at 
anything like a steady level. In fact, 
throughout much of last week the sit- 
uation was one of continual heaviness, 
owing to excessive supplies, and not 
until a substantial deciine was scored 
did prices rally. Due probably to the 
hardening tendency the first third of 
the month, farmers and feeders have 
sent in a good many cattle, in a num- 
ber of instances these proving unsatis- 
factory in quality. 

Prices, therefore, covered a_ wide 
range, und while there were a good 
many orders for best class of steers 
for eastern and export account, 
some difficulty was experienced in 
filling these, owing to lack of qual- 
ity. Few car lots have been sufficiently 
attractive to sell for $5 and better, 
transictions largely at 5.75 downward 
to 4.50: strictly fancy bullocks are 
quotable around 6.55@6.65, good nearly 
nominal. 





Fancy beef steers $6 40 ( ners $2 25@3 50 
Good to extra 5 St 2b Feeds 4G 425 
Com:non to fiir 45 St wide 2 50@3 75 
Good native heifers 3000485) Calves, 500 lbs up 2 50q@¢4 20 


te choice cows 2 8iqe4d OU ‘nives, Ve 48 00 


air a 
Poor to tancy buile & 404440 Maiich cows,each 35 00@1000 

A 7c hog market has been a subject 
of congratulation, at least part of the 
time throughout the week, with liberal 
trading at that point downward to $6.50 
@6.60; transactions in good to choice 
mixed and heavy droves very largely at 
6.65@6.90. Thess quotations show an 
advance of 154@20e over a recent level. 
Supplies have been plentiful, but pack- 
ers and shippers were free buyers. 

Following a strong market and frac- 
tional advances early last week, sheep 
subsequently reacted, the general level 
of prices showing no radical changes. 
Trade as a whole may be characterized 
as broad and active, transactions in- 
cluding some desirable western weth- 
ers at $4.50@4.75, choice yearlings 4.90@ 
5.25, common to good mixed lots 8@ 
4.25, ewes 3.25@4.40. Lambs in good de- 
mand at 4.75@5.25 for common to fair, 
and 5.50@6.25 for good to éxtra. 

At New York, cattie market quiet. 
The demand is not especially active, 
and prices barely steady. Fair to prime 
native steers sold at $4.70@5.40 p 100 lbs, 
oxen 4.25@4.50, bulls 3.35@4.50, export 
bulls 4.75@5, dry cows 1.65@3.60. Good 
to prime veal calves steady at 6@9.75 
p 100 lbs, common 4. Sheep were in 
moderate supply and steady, lambs 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


quiet and 10c lower. Choice to prime 
sheep sold at 4.25@4.75, common to good 
3@4, good to choice lambs 6@6.75, com- 
mon 5@5.75. Hogs firm at 6.75@6.90 for 
choice heavy lots, yorkers 6.65@6.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS, 





| Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot —-———  — - —___— 
1903 | 1902 | 1903 ; l¥v2 | 1903 | 1902 
Chicago... | .i4_ | .1729| 468) 611.) 34 | 46 


2 


New York} .s1%, .89 GO| 6844) 45 | 51'S 
Koston.... - | — 1.63 | 226) 46 | SOM 
Toledo..... -78%! .90 451 | 65 | 37 | 48 
St Louis.. | .715%%  .88%4) 43.) .6 35 | .48%4 
Min’p’ls ...] .77%4 .76! of 35 45, 
Liverpoo 86 tL) | . _ 








PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 

Last w’k Prev w'k 1 yr ago 
Wheat, bu...50,116,000 49,738,000 58,077,000 
Corn, bu..... 6,995,000 6,584,000 11,643,000 
Oeste. DB. cv. £537,000 4,804,000 4,544,000 

At Chicago, rather more than recent 
interest has been displayed in wheat, 
the market moving up 1@2c p bu, top 
prices not wholly maintained. The con- 
fidence of operators in at least a steadi- 
ness in values, which has been a fea- 
ture for some days, was again appar- 
ent. The recent spirited support of spec- 
ulators was another positive factor in 
the daily fractional advances. Bullish 
operators grasped every item of news, 
important and inconsequential, which 
they could use to enable them to force 
an advance. Therefore, while the gen- 
eral position of wheat was one of con- 
siderable stamina, there was an under- 
current of sentiment that some of the 
Jan advance was ephemeral in char- 
acter. May wheat was pushed up to 
a 79¢ level, Jan 74@75e p bu. 

The corn market has proved active, 
broad, and, in the main fairly steady, 
although recent prices around 48c p bu 
for Jan and 45c for May not sustained. 
An excellent cash demand has been 
the rule for a number of days, 
chiefly on domestic account, yet 
some help received through a com- 
paratively gocd expert trade. Fur- 
ther details relative to the corn 3it- 
uation are found on an earlier page 
under Commercial Agriculture. Recent 
transactions in car lots included No 4 
mixed at 42%@433%4c p bu, No 3 do 44@ 
49e, choice yellow 50c. 

The oats market has recently shown 
more activity than in a long time, prices 
moving up 1%@2c, due partly to urgent 
buying by the shorts, subsequently re- 
acting. Public and private stocks are 
decreasing, and a healthy demand 
is noted in the cash market, with 
moderate purchases for export ac- 
count, May quotable around 36@36'%4c p 
bu, July 32@32%c, Jan and No 2 cash 
in store 34@384'\c. Recent sales of choice 
mixed and white oats by sample 344%@ 
obec. 

Only a light business can be noted 
in the rye market. but a fair increase 


Offerings continued 
light, transactions on the basis of 45@ 
2 in store, and 51@ 


tions in May around 41%c. 
Some good prices have been paid for 


48@46c, with malting barley usual pre- 
to choice bright 
wanted and firm at 50@dic, fancy nom- 
inally 58@60c. 

General firmness prevailed in timothy 


on the basis of $4.25 p 100 Ibs for prime 
or Jan delivery, 
Clover seed firm but dull, prime qua‘ity 
11.25@11.30 p 100 lbs. Good milling buck- 
1.35@1.45 p 100 Ibs, 
inferior lots dull and 

At New York, flour remains firm at 
the recent advance in 


shows considerable 
cy spring patents sell at $4.30@4.75 p bbl, 


improvement. 


spring straights 3.55@4.10, do winter : 





No 2 mixed corn in elevator sells at 


rye 5Ste@59e, Leeding bar- 
, 39@406, malting 60@70c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 
TERIOR MARKE 


AT OTHER CITIES, 





NEW YORK—At Buffalo, the poul- 
try market continues 
onions in fair demand and steady, cab- 
> slow. Potatoes 55@65c p bu, yellow 
onions 55@60c, cabbage $1@2 p 100, white 
turnips 1.25@1.40 
Hubbard squash 


firm, potatoes and 


3@4, Spy 2@5, Russet and Baldwin 1.50 
Choice young tur- 
keys 16@1ic p lb, common 13@14c, chick- 


, Greening 1.75@3. 


oats 3881424 40c, fancy barley 62@65c, bran 
18.50@19.50 p ton, mixed feed 19.25@20.25, 


timothy hay 13.50@15.50. 

At Albany, the apple market is dull. 
weak, ranging at $1@2.50 p 
for all varieties. 
tle, selling for 19.50@20.50 p ton. Grain 


Corn 60@62c p bu, vats 38@42c, 
middlings 22@24, 
Chickens 11@12c 
l w, turkeys 13@14c 1 w, chickens 18@14c 


turkeys 16@19c d w. 


hind quarters, hogs 6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs 
Onions, white 3.50@5 p bbl, red 1.50 





@1.75, yellow 1.75@2. Celery 7.50@10 p 
100 bchs, squash 1@1.50 p bbl, carrots 
85c@1, beets 1@1.25. Fresn eggs 35@30c 
p doz, cold storage 22@26c. 

At Rochester, apples in heavy supply 
and dull, potatoes quiet. No 1 applies 
sell at $1.30@1.50 p bbl, No 2 75c@1, me- 
dium beans 1.80@2 p bu, marrow 2@ 
2.25, beets 30c, carrots 25@30c, onions 55 
@65c, potatoes 60@70c, turnips 25@30c, 
Hubbard squash 30@40 p ton. Chickens 
14@1lic p lb d w, turkeys 19@20c, geese 
12@1l4c, ducks 14@1l5c p lb 1 w, fresh 
eggs 28@30c, storage 2: Wheat 68@ 
72c p bu, new oats 338@35c, rye 55@60c, 
corn 75c, hay 10@15, straw 9@11. 

















At Syracuse, poultry in good demand, 
‘with turkevs offered very sparingly and 
scarcely quotable. Live fowls 11@12e p 
Ib, ducks l2c, fresh killed fow!s 15@16c. 
Fresh eggs 28@30c p doz old storage 
22@23c. PotAtoes 60@65c p bu, yellow 
onions 40@50c, turnips 25c. Beans, med 
$2.15@2.25 ~p bu, red kidney ’ 40@2.50, 
apples 50c, fey table sorts 60@80c. 
Corn 75@s80c p bu, No 2 white oats 42¢, 
bran 21 p ton, gluten meal 28, corn 
meal 22.50, middlings 22. Clover hay 9 
@10 p ton, it straw, baled 6@8, rye 8 
@10. 

At Watertown, potato tear at 70e 
p bu, onions T5@S8v0ec, ¢ bb é aoe p 
head, apples 50@i75e p bu, fow! ec p lb 
l w, turkeys 16@lic, chickens 9@10c, 
veals 8c, hogs 5c, lambs 4@4 fancy 
fresh eggs 264 28e p doz, stornge 21@22c. 
Oats 32@25c p bu, wheat T8@ rve 5fic, 
clover hay $7@9 p ton, timo:t 10@ 12, 


oat stra\ 


CHIO—<At Cincinnati, 1 pts of 








poultry continue light, and } s re- 
main firm. Eggs have made a slight 
advance. Young chickens steady at 
10%ec p lb 1 w, roosters 54 turkeys 
144@15c, ducks 12c, geese $548 p doz, 
fresh eggs 23@26c p doz. No 2 red 
wheat 78c p bu, corn 4516@47c, oats 35% 
@37'%ec, rye 56c, bran 17@17.50 p ton, 
middlings 19.50@20, mixed feed 17.25@ 
17.50, choice timothy hay 17.59, No 1 
16.50@17, No 2 15@15.50, clover 11@12.50, 


clover mixed 12.50@15, rye st 
At Columbus, the market in most 
lines is active, particularly for fruit and 


vegetables. Live stock and grain are 
quiet, but prices are steady Onions, 


white, 80c p bu, red and yellow 65@70c, 
cabbages $10@11 p ton, turnips 25e p bu, 
pea beans, good to ch 2.40 p bu. Green- 
ing apples 2.50@2.75 p bbl, cranberries 
10@11. Corn 45@46c p bu, wheat 72@7Tic, 
oats 35c, bran 18 p ton, shorts 17, hay, 
loose, 15@16, baled 14@16, straw 8 Best 
steers 6.50@7.50 p 100 Ibs, milch cows 30 
@45 ea, veal calves T@8 p 100 Ibs, hogs, 
1 w 6.75@7.25, sheep, 1 w 3@4, spring 
lambs 8@9. Wool, ch fine washed 1l6e 
p 1b, coarse washed 18c, medium 20c, 
good to ch unwashed léc. Hides, cured 
6@ic p lb, calf skins 9c. Fowls, 1 w 
9c p lb, turkeys, 1 w 15@18c, fowls, d w 
10c, chickens, d w Ile. C'over seed, 
prime 12 p 100 lbs, bluegrass, fancy 9.90, 
timothy, choice 4.50, orchard grass 13. 
At Cleveland, market active on near- 


























NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 





CONVENTION AT BUFFAEO, JANUARY, 1903. 





;.. San 





porated apples. 
Faney evap apples are 
p lb, choice 6@6%4c, com- 
on to prime 5@5%c, sun-dried south- 











lines of farm produce Choice to 


$2.25@2.75 p bbl, other 





cranberries 11@12, choice 


p bu, from store 58@60c, 


marrow beans 2.85@2.95, 


owpeas 1.75@1.90, Hol- 

12@13 p ton, Hubbard 
Chickens 1142:@12%c p 
14@16e, turkeys 14@15c, 
he S 28@29c p doz, 
22c. No 3 red wheat 
15@49e, oats 58% @4l1c, 
ton, bran 18.50@20.50, 
timothy hay 14@15, 





Hogs 6.60@6.85 p 100 Ibs, 


steers 4.7545.25, choice 


ambs 5@6. 


AND—At Baltimore, wheat 


rn 58S@58%4c, No 2 oats 
xed 42@42'4c, rye 5644e. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


stated, quotations in 
] ilk They refer to 

produce will sell from 
ear or dock. From 
gnees must puy 

101 chargé 5. When 

’ to retailers or m- 





ance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
ro WEEK ENDING JAN. 10, 
Lon- Glas F 
don gow Other Total 
9,773 15,571 
472 15,377 
579 17,303 
— 10,648 
- — 4,288 
18,715 3,776 10,824 63,187 
1,407 426 16,088 
his season are 1,887,596 


? 





with 572,920 bbls for the 


riod in 1901-2. 


American fruit on foreign 
shown no recent change. 
shipments throughout the 
ontinued undiminished up 
time. The wide range in 


fruit has occasioned 
range in prices. The 
have shown little im- 


the condition prevailing 


year. The prospects 
favorable for the rest 


apples continue to 


quite freely, the market 
liberally supplied and prices steady. 
storage apples command 


‘esent top quotations. 


Spitzenburg $3.50@4.50 p_ bbl, 


0@3, fancy Ben Davis 
2.50@2.75, Greenings 
prime 1.75@2,25, Col 

@2.50 p bu box, Ben 


ipts continue liberal, 
rly active, but in view 


» heavy supply, prices have shown 


Mixed varieties and 
dull and weak. Fan- 
».50@3 p bbl, Snow and 
yy 1.75@2.25, Baldwin 
irieties 1@1.50, com- 


De 


Beans. 


choice marrow beans 


and firm, medium and 


kidney quiet. Choice 


sell at $2.75@2.85 p bu, 


red kidney 3@3.15, 


2.70@2.80, yellow eye 2.70 


3@3.10, imported pea 


Dried Fruit. 


the market rules firm 
offerings of dried and 
Sun-dried fruit is in 


$2.40@2.50 p 100 Ibs, 


p lb, huckleberries 17@ 


Eggs. 
prices firm under a 
supply. Storage stock 


nd the lower grades of fresh eggs are 
and market steady. Se- 


Pa sell at 34c p doz, 


25@28e, fancy western 28@ 
24@27c, refrigerator 20@ 


is an active demand 

ges. Receipts continue 
market rules firm. Re- 
is in good request at 


Fancy nearby fresh eggs 
nm doz, choice eastern 29@ 
Vt and N H 29@30c, selected west- 


rator 21@216éc. 


Fre-h Fruits. 


cranberries In fair de- 


mand and firmly heid, fancy lots selling 








a trifle above present top quotations. 
The few pears and grapes offered move 
slowly. Cape Cod cranberries $10@12 
p ton, common 6@9, Jersey 9@10, Kieffer 
pears 1@2 p bbl, Cal navel oranges 2.75 
@3.50 p bx, fancy Fi 


» “=o OF 
a. (0@QWov.20. 





Onions. 

At New York, choice onions in good 
demand at slightiy improved values. 
Much of the stock offering is frozen 
badly, and must be worked off at ir- 
regular prices. Orange Co red onions 
sell at $1@1.80 p bag, Ct white 3.50@6 
p bbl, yellow 2@2.50, red 1.75@2.25, west- 
ern white 2.50@3. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the heavy consump- 

tive demand, coupled with a light sup- 





0, red 1.25@1.75. 





ply and slight advanee in other feed- 
stuffs, has oceasioned a stronger feel- 
ing in mill feeds. Winter bran sells at 
$20@ 21.50 p ton, middlings 21@25, spring 
bran 20.50@22, cottonseed meal 27.50@ 
8, brewers’ gr s 15 @16, screenings 
60@ NI p bu. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand active, and in 
view of the light supply the market 
rules firm at the recent slight advance 
in prices. Prime new timothy hay sells 
it $1.0214@1.07 p 100 Ibs, No 1 95c@1, No 


2 $5@92loc, clover mixed 75@85c, clover 


65@80e, no grade 50@60c, salt 45@55e, 
long rye straw S80@S87lsc, short rye 55@ 
60c, Oat 50@55c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts continue fair- 
ly liberal. The demand is fairly active 
and the market continues steady. Not 
much doing in sweet potatoes. Long 
Island in bulk sell at $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.75@2.10, southern 1@1.75, Pa 
and western 1.50@2 p 180 Ibs, German 
1.75@2 p 168-Ib sack, prime Bermuda 
4@4.50 p bbl, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75. 

At Boston, the market is liberally 
supplied with all kinds of potatoes. The 
demand is fairly active and prices have 
been well mantained. The cold weather 
has interfered somewhat with the move- 
ment, but the market is kept well 
cleaned up. Extra Aroostook Green Mt 
sell at 80@82c p bu, Hebron 73@76c, N ¥ 
round white 68@72c, western 65@68c, P 
E I Chenangoes 65@67c, red 65@66c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, with continued mod- 
erate offerings and a good demand live 
poultry rules firm. Faney dressed poul- 
try in light supply and firm, others 
steady. Selected heavy fowls sell at 
lic p Ib @ w, young roosters 12c, tur- 
keys 14@15c, ducks 80c@$i, geese 1.37 
@1.65, selected young turkeys 19c p Ib 
d w, mixed 18ce, state roasting chickens 
15@1ic, O and Mich 14@1l5c, Mich fowls 
1314,.@14c, ducks 16@18ce, geese 11@12%6c. 

At Boston, receipts of both live and 
dressed poultry have decreased _ per- 
ceptibly, and prices slightly higher. The 
demand-is active for nearly all classes, 
and this has given the market a firm 
to strong feeling. Choice fowls seH at 
15e p lb @ w, common to good 12@14c, 
choice roasting chickens 17@18c, choice 
turkeys 19@20c, toms 19@20c, fair to 
good mixed 16@1lic, ducks 15@18c, geese 
12@13c. Live fowls 12%@18c, roosters 7 
@S8&e, chickens 12@1244c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a quiet feeling pervades 
the vegetable market. Cauliflower in 
light supply, cabbage slow, celery only 
moderately active. Danish seed cab- 
bage sells at $10@15 p ton for red, white 
8@10, domestic white 5@7, Hubbard 
squash 1@1.25 p bbl, marrow 1@1.25, 
beets 141.25, New Orleans 2@3, carrots 
1.25@1.50, cauliflower 2.50@5, kale 60c, 
parsnips 75c@1, spinach 75¢e@1.25, tur- 
nips 1@1.50, New Orleans lettuce 2@3, 
southern carrots 2@3 p 100 bchs, state 
lettuce 50@60c p doz. Fla string beans 
2@3.50 p cra, Bruss.Is_ sprouts 5@15c 


p qt. 





Wocl. 

Trading in wool has shown no ma- 
terial increase during the past week. 
The situation is rather quiet in most 
of the leading markets. Conditions in 
the goods trade are as yet a trifle un- 
decided and*many manufacturers are 
deferring further heavy purchases of 
the raw product until they are better 
able\to determine the trend in manu- 
factured goods. Stocks generally are 
very light. and even though the cur- 
rent Cemand is light, the market main- 
tnrins the firmness avhich has character- 
ized it for some time. Foreign advices 
indicate a very firm market in South 
America and Australia, with prices 
about 5% higher. At recent Liverpool 
sales, prices showed an advance of 20 
@30% on Merinos and fine cross-breds. 
The favorable foreign tenor has tend- 
ed to strengthen the situation at home. 
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ritories, scoured and pulled wools, and 
prices on such rule strong. 


W Va washed 


and above 26@27c, 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 





characterizing 


Prices underwent a de- 
again shows im- 





Strictly fancy 


wintry flavor. 


rule a little easier, 


and the same rule firm 
at present top quotations. 
At New York, 


and prices somewhat irregular. 


goods are having a liberal movement at 
steady prices. §@xtra cmys are quoted 


at 27144@28c p Ib, firsts 25} 





° 


26c, firsts 24@25c, renovated 


trading has been 
quiet nature, but the market continues 
fairly steady on fancy grades. 
active compe- 
tition with held goods rule a trifle easy. 
and N H emy 28c p Ib, north- 
western 27léc, 
fancy northern 
seconds 23@25c, 
firsts 22@23c, held extras 


New York State—At Buffalo, under a 
steady inquiry and light receipts, the 
Fancy cmy prints 


June extras 26c.—At 
Watertown, fancy dairy 23@24c, good to 
choice 21@22c.—At Rochester, state cmy 
y prints 3le.—At 
*, prints 26@27c, dairy 20 
@24c.—At Albany, prints 29@30c, dairy 
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the market retains all of its former 
strength. Fine northern fall twins are 
in good demand at 1l4c p Ib, N Y firsts 
124%4@13c, Vt seconds 10@I1lc, sage 1314 
@l14ec. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy 
full cream, small, in good demand at 
14%4c p Ib, fair to good 12@12%c, skims 
7@8c.—At Rochester, fll cream 141¢4c.— 
At Albany, cheddars 13%@144c, flats 13 
@14c, skims 6@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Yj 
full cream, small, steady at 14@14%c p 
lb, large 14c, choice domestic Swiss 13% 
@i4e.—At Pittsburg, full cream 14@ 
14%c, block 14@14%c, limbur,,2r 3@ 
13%e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, full cream, 
large, firm at 149714%c p lb, mediums 
14@1414c, small 14@1434c. 

Qhio—At Cincinnati, prices slightly 
higher and market firm at the advance, 
Ohio daisies steady at l4c p Jb, flats l4e, 
Young Americas 14%c, long horng 141éc¢, 
brick 1214%4c.—At Cleveland, O full cream 
13@1314c, favorite 13144@14c, Swiss 14@ 
14%c.—At Columbus, cheddars 14e, flats 
l4c. 








An Appreciative Word. 
FOR COUNTRY PEOPLE BY A CITY MAN WHO 
KNOWS TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





There is a quantity of interesting and 
valuable matter in American Agricul- 
turist, and dwellers in towns and cities 
should be induced to read it instead of 
spending the time they do on local daily 
pipers, that contain but little matter of 
value. City folks would buy it from 
the methods, at least for information 
regarding the abundance of crops, and 
the consequent effect upon prices of 
food products in the city markets. 

City-bred people, especially those of 
New York city, are stupendously ignor- 
ant of what is being done on the farm 
and of farming methods. Many of them 
would scarcely know a cow from a 
sheep! And they should also be edu- 
cated so as to be able to use the judg- 
ment of an intelligent farmer in matters 
of politics. Farmers always judge and 
act wisely for the best interests of the 
country, when issues are plainly placed 
before them, which we know seldom 
occurs. City-bred people are selfish, 
deceptive, often disagreeable, and only 
in rare instances are they sufficiently 
broad and generous minded to recog- 
nize that anybody has rights but them- 
selves. If they work, they are selfish 
enough to want everything in sight as 
their portion of pay. Not so ‘with 
farmers. Farmers work and only want 
their share, and generally do not get 
that. 

Now, there is work for the American 
Agriculturist to do. Please try to les- 
sen city ignorance regarding farm mat- 
ters, and render them more agreeable 
and truly sympathetic toward those 
who perform useful work. 





Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket liberally supplied, much of the but- 


Creamery extras sell at 27c p Ib, firsts 


25@26c, prints 28c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 


prints 31@31lec, state emy 28@29c, dairy 


Maryland—At 


».—At Cleveland, emy extras 


prints 29c, dairy 16@20c. 


The Cheese Market. 


gives satisfactory evidence of improve- 
ment and this together with the light 


further impetus to the upward trend in 


slight advance on nearly all the lead- 


cks gradually 
a steady demand, the 
displays increased firm- 


At New York, 


mand is for small colored cheese, which 
sells largely at 1444@14%4c p Ib. Fancy 





| Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 55 N. Jefferson St.,Chicago,liL 
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The Winter World. 


Did I hear a small boy say “There 
ain’t nothin’ ter see in winter?” For- 
giving him his bad grammar we can- 
not forgive his lack of observation. 
Nothing to see in winter! Why, this 
is just the time to see. No leaves now 
hide the nests of birds and make se- 
cure retreats for little furred people! 
No protecting cover now in the thick- 
ets! No chance now for feathered folk 
to disappear in a tree-top when you are 
trying to identify them! If you have 
eyes to see, now of all seasons are 
things most open to your vision. 

I sometimes wonder if you boys and 
girls realize how many birds and ani- 
mals spend the winter with you, even 
when your home is in the snowy belt. 
In the fall we talk of the going of the 
songsters as if that were the end of 
bird life until the joyous advent of 
spring. True the songs are at an end, 
but if you will listen there are cheerful 
little twitterings and happy greetings 
for you all the winter long. It is not 
at all unusual to count 20 or more 
varieties of birds in the course of a 
morning’s walk through snow crusted 
New England fields. And this is true 
of every other locality. 

Birds are less shy in winter than in 
summer, thus being easier of approach 
and identification. So now is the time 
to begin the year’s study and start 
the ornithological notebook. Remember 
what these little feathered folk find a 
fmange of clothing as necessary as you 
‘Go and their cold weather garments are 
often so different from their gay sum- 
Yer dress that you may be misied in 
your identification unless you are very 
careful. Never walk directly toward a 
dbird, but approach indirectly, as if 
‘you would pass without appearing to 
notice. Birds at once become sus- 
picious of direct close observation. You 
will find many visitors from northern 
climes now ‘whom you will search for in 
vain a few months later. This is one 
e@etrong reason why you should be afield, 
using* your eyes in the winter. 

Now let every boy and girl who is in- 
terested in the birds and Who is will- 
ing to contribute to the success of this 
club keep a careful list of birds he or 
she positively identifies between now 
and Feb 15. On that date send your 
list to the Young Folks’ Editor to be 
added to the club's record of varieties. 
Let us see how long a list we can pub- 
lish in the issue of Feb 28. This will 
show how many bright eyes the club 
has. 

For you who are interested in col- 
lecting moths and butterflies and in- 
sects, this is the time to be abroad 
searching for cocoons. The Young 
Folks’ Editor found two recently which 
are unfamiliar to him and he is an- 
ticipating much pleasure in identifying 
them when they open in the spring. 
‘Look sharp as you go to school for 
these silken cradles of moths and 
bright-winged butterflies. You will find 
them swinging like dried leaves from 
the tips of tree twigs, securely lashed 
to the stems of stout weeds or sap- 
lings, tucked under the loose bark of 
trees and bound to the underside of 
fence rails. Look for them and report 
to the club. 


ee 
Two Little Naturalists. 


L., A. NELSON, 





“Take those bugs and worms out of 
the house!” is what many mothers 
under similar circumstances commandk 
But there are who are more 
sympathetic and One of these 
is the mother of little Guy Wellman 
Holloway of Bloomington, II. Mrs 
Holloway, who is a widow, has two 
children, Guy and his sister, Elizabeth, 
who are aged ten and eight. 

Bloomington has a fine public library. 
As soon as her children were old 
enough to listen, Mrs Holloway began 
to read to them for their entertain, 
ment. She found them to be, like most 
children, good listeners. "he winter 
that Guy was five, in looking around 
in the library for something for their 
eyes and ears, she came upon a book 
about insects. As Guy showed an ab- 
sorbing interest in this, the next time 
she went to the library she hunted out 
books for children by Arabella Buckley 
and other scientific writers. 

The next summer Guy’s mother en- 
couraged his inclination by making 
him a butterfly net and providing him 
with a jar with some potassium cyanide 


some 
wise. 
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for killing his victims. Then she pa- 
tiently helped him to mount and classi- 
fy them, in the meanwhile making 
good use of the public library for his 
benefit. Having always been a delicate 
child, and being at that time not rug- 
ged enough to go to school, his mother 
could not start him at six. Thinking it 
better for his physical being, she en- 
couraged his outdoor interests. Time 
has proven her wisdom, for now he is 
as hearty as the next ordinary boy. 

Guy and Elizabeth now possess a col- 
lection of 126 specimens, representing 
30 different species of butterflies, moths 
and dragon flies. Last winter Guy saved 
small amounts of money given him 
by different friends until he had enough 
to buy a copy of Holland’s Butterfly 
Book, for which he had been longing. 
This is his every day companion, which 
he can now consult for himself. Works 
which he had been longing. This is 
his every day companion, which he 
can now consult for himself. Works 
of Scudder and other entomologists are 
familiar acquaintances. Guy searches 
leaves and stems of plants to find eggs, 
grubs and other signs of life. What- 
ever he finds, he carries home that he 
may watch developments. He takes 
great pains to learn how to care hu- 
manely for his specimens during their 
life. 

Guy later began collecting minerals 
and shells which he is pluckily trying 





they are quick and active in all their 
tasks. Neither are they laggards on 
the playground. They enjoy the com- 
panionship of their playmates as much 
as other healthy children. But their 
playfellows have learned that they 
must wait while the Holloway children 
attend to their specimens, which they 
would be just as apt to neglect as 
they would to forget to eat their meals. 

This goes to show what a mother 
ean do for the guidance and develop- 
ment of her children. Mrs Hclloway 
has had no special training along scien- 
tific lines. She merely noticed the things 
which were attractive to her children 
and sympathetically made effort to 
direct and aid them in their chosen 
interests. This has been accomplished 
‘with direct profit to both herself and 
her children. In addition, it is holding 
an active boy in check, often keeping 
him from idle, mischievous companions. 

Novel Winter Sport. 
Ww. M, WOODWORTH. 

Turtle hunting in the winter is fine 
sport, and at the same time there is 
ready sale for all you can catch at 8 
to 16 cents per pound. The writer has 
aken from one hole in the banks of a 
stream more than 50 pounds of turtles, 
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to classify. When he first began to 
bring home mud and dirty water by 
the bucketful from ponds and sloughs 
that he might find indications of life, 
instead of driving him off with his 
“filth.” his mother gave him an old 
dishpan which she had him sink in 
the backyard for a substitute for an 
aquarium. In this he lost summer 
raised dozens of toads, frogs, craw- 
fishes, snails, etc. If you could peep 
into his mother’s cellar now you would 
see two wooden boxes half filled with 
earth in which is sunken an old tin 
pan, which serves as a pond for water. 
In one end of each box is a pile of 
small rocks. Here live some snails, 
crawfishes and a little turtle. 

If you should ask, ‘“‘What sre you 
doing ‘with these things in here?’ the 
reply would be, “Oh, I want to see 
what they are going to be doing this 
winter.” : 

Elizabeth as well as Guy is deeply 
interested in all forms of life which 


ea under their observation. They 
alk of such things as Mollusca, Crin- 
ids and Plexippus Anosia with a 


glibness surprising for children of their 
age. But they are not so absorbed in 
nature that they have no heart nor 
soul for anything else. They are fond 
of literature, especially poetry, and 
they have their favorites. Ia school 


and has known 30 big fellows to be 
taken out of one hole. Putting them in 
a warm cellar, they will live as long 
as you want them. 

Take a tough piece of wood about 4 
feet long, 1% inches in diameter. A 
green willow or hickory. the size of a 
fishing pole will do. Get a blacksmith 
to make a ferrule on one end, 8 inches 
long and coming down to a solid point 
the size of your little finger. On the 
other end of staff make a hook the size 
of a pitchfork tine, the hook part to be 
2 inches, and made of steel. With a 
gouge groove out the staff so the shank 
or hook will be flush with the wood of 
the staff. 

Now, wherever the water stands the 
year around, and along streams in the 
muskrat holes, the turtles congregate; 
also underneath a drift heaps and along 
the banks of streams in the mud. The 
long iron ferrule on your staff is a 
sounder. When prodding around in the 
holes of muskrats, under the logs or 
jn the mud, soon as you strike a turtle 

t gives a peculiar sound, different from 
any other. Put down your hook, catch 
him under the shell, and pull slowly. 
It takes a stout boy to pull out some of 
the big ones. Be careful, as they can 
bite just as hard in the winter as in 
summer. You will have better succc.3 
on small streams: than on a@ river. 





The Lace Makers. 


ILLYRIA TURNER. 


In spring the elves are waking up, 
From apple bud and lily cup. 


Midsummer fairies nod and dart 
From poppy red and rose’s heart. 


In autumn, brownies flit around— 
In jack-o™-lanterns they are found. 


But winter fairies weave at night 


Such dainty lace of hoar-frost white. 
A True Owl Story. 
ROBIN ADATR, 
A man who once worked in the mines 


of a western state told me this story of 
an owl and vouched for it as true. He 
said: 

“A dozen miners, more or less, with 
myself, slept in the same cabin: but we 
all worked our claims separately. They 
were all friendly with me and friendly 
among themselves. Theré was one man 
among them who seemed to be the lead- 
er of all the rest. His name was Jack 
Slocum. 

“One morning two of the miners went 
out hunting, and all the others, with 
Slocum, their leader, went to work on 
their respective claims. They had not 
been gone long when a sheriff and posse 
rode up in front of the cabin door and 
stopped. I went to the door and told 
them to alight and come in. 

“*We'll be apt to come into a den of 
thieves and cut-throats,’ answered the 
sheriff. 

“*There is nobody in here but my- 
self,’ I replied. 

“ “Kick them blankets around in 
there,’ said one of the posse. I kicked 
the blankets around and the crowd 
seemed to be satisfied, for after a little 
talk among themselves, some of them got 
off their horses and came in 
iff was after Jack Slocum and his gang, 
who, it appears, were in the habit of 


The sher- 


making raids of all kinds, stealing cat- 
tle and sometimes killing a man or 
two. Slocum was a bad man, a very 
bad man. I told the sheriff that I did 


not belong to Slocum’s gang, but it was 
useless. He left a man to guard me 
and, with the rest of the pose, went 
over the hill to find Slocum. Jack was 
not hard to take. He made no resist- 
ance whatever, and his men followed 
his example. All were taken except 
the two who went hunting. 

“When Jack reached the cabin, he 
asked the sheriff if he might be al- 
lowed to get his coat. The sheriff al- 
lowed that he might. Jack came into 
the cabin and went to where his coat 
Was hanging. He felt for his pistol, 
which had been left in his coat pocket. 
It was gone. Then Jack swore terribly. 

**You may take me,’ he said, ‘but if 
my pistol had been here I would have 
killed as many men as it had bullets.’ 
And the chances are that he would have 
done it, as he said, for he was a good 
shot. One of the men who went hunt- 
ing had taken the pistol without Jack's 
Knowledge or consent. 

“The officers let me go when Jack 
told them that I had nothing to do with 
his gang. The sheriff was hardly out 
of sight when the two hunters came in. 
When I told them that Jack and the 
rest of their friends were on their way 
to the nearest town, under the friend- 
ly protection of a sheriff and his posse, 
they were very much downcast. We 
went to bed as usual that night, but be- 
fore we went to sleep an owl flew down 
the chimney and lit on one of the raft- 
ers overhead. ‘To-whit-to-who!’ it said 
mournfully. I was about to get up and 
scare it out, when one of Jack's fol- 
lowers interfered. ‘Let it alone,’ he 
said, ‘it’s Jack’s ghost. Jack’s dead and 
it’s his spirit... We learned afterward 
that Jack was hung the same day.” 

ee A 

Success to the Club—Seeing an out- 
door club is to be formed, and all are 
invited to join, I think I will. I am 
much interested in nature and her do- 
ings. I have spent many a leisure hour 
in the woods, discovering different little 
things about birds and trees. I hope 
the club will be a success.—[Irene M, 
Badeau, Vermont. 





A City Maid—I ant 13 years old and 
am in the ninth grade at school. I live 
in the city, but used to live in the 
country. We took this paper then, and 
could not get along without it now. 
Wishing you all a happy New Year, I 
aan your friend.—[Elsie, Massachusetts, 








Brenton Kennedy’s 


Monument. 
L. M. Montgomery. 


“IT must put up a monument to him,” 
said Josephine firmly. “I don’t know 
yet just how I’m going to manage it, 
but it must be done.” 

Josephine’s sallow little face took on 
an expression of determination, and 
her thin, faded lips settled into a yet 
harder line. She looked out from her 
doorway, over the beds of striped rib- 
bon grass and rich crimson peonies, 
over the lush clover fields and the 
pond in the pastures below them, to 
the burying ground on the sunrise 
slope of the hill beyond. 

“All of my family are buried there, 
and there’s a real good,handsome w hite 
marble headstone to every one of them. 
Brenton isn’t there, but a monument 
he shall have just the same.” 

Abner Dolman nodded, not knowing 
just what to say. Secretly he thought 
it a piece of folly on Josephine Ken- 


nedy’s part, but he know it would not 
do to say so. 

“What good is a monument going to 
io Brenton Kennedy, when he’s buried 
thousands of miles away? I don’t know 

here she’s going to get the money to 
nut it up with,’ he said to himself as 











he went away round the curve of the 
birch ‘ss that hemmed _ the little 
brewn ise in. 

Josephine did not know eith: It 

a problem, but a problem that 

u be solved She had been think- 

ge it over fo eeks, even since the 
ws 1 ce hat Brenton had died 

l h ] ona 

Bre es ‘ ie’s brother, 

it s n his rt ! 

hal Sh been enty 
irs old whe trenton was born, and 

l othe ied Josephine had 

rought him uj Their father had died 

n years later and Josephine and 

srenton lived alone together. Josephine 

da very little money coming in every 
ear from mall investment of her 
father’s. It was enough to live on if 
she pract 1 the most pinching econ- 
my. Josephine did not mind that, 
She is used to it. 

But when Brenton grew up she knew 
must go away. There was nothing 
him to do in Springvale. Brenton 

vas a good boy, honest and eady. 

Josephins did not allow herself to 


worry when she had to let him go. She 
thought srenton would come out all 
right. They had a few plans for the 
future, when Brenton should have made 
enough money to come home and buy 
a farm in Springvale—the Morrison 
farm if possible. Josephine had al- 
tys thought the old Morrison home- 
tead the most beautiful place on earth. 
‘And I shall go and keep house for 
ou till you get married,” she _ told 
him “Then I'll just want a corner for 
mvself and a bit of garden. Only, you 
nust marry a nice girl, Brenton.” 
Brenton went to the Klondike. Six 
months later Josephine got a brief let- 
from a stranger telling her of his 
ith from pneumonia. She grieved 
<0 over it that her neighbors thought 
he would fret herself to deathr. Abner 
Dolman declared that it was only the 
hope of putting up a monument to 
Brenton that kept her alive at all. 
Josephine was very determined. It 
ould take time, but she must earn 
the money somehow. She Knew just 
the kind of monument she wanted. 
Nothing second rate would do. She 
must have the best. She had picked 
it out from Mr Purdy's designs al- 
ready. It would cost ninety dollars, 
but Mr Purdy told her he would make 
it eighty for her. 
She picked berries all that summer, 
as long as they lasted, and took them 


over to sell at the summer hotel on 
era mountain. She put her pride under 
he feet and did days’ work for her 


n pe nll She took in washing for the 
men who were building the factories 
Springvale Center. When the win- 


r came, she knit socks and stockings 
and sold them. But as she was not 
strong, her hard work told on her, and 
Sometimes she was afraid that sh 


ould not live long enough to put up 
nton’s monument, 
“And if I don’t do it, it’ll never be 

e,”’ she moaned. “It about kills me 
to think of it.’’ 

[It took Josephine two years to earn 
the eighty dollars. When she added 
the last one to the little hoard in her 
shell box, there were tears of thank- 
fulness in her eyes. 
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“I'll go over to the Center to-morrow rig. Hosea usually hauled the luggage got enough to buy the Morrison farm. 
and oréer it from Mr Purdy,” she said of the hotel guests to and fro from It’s for sale, too, Hosea tells me. 
exultantly. “I shall have the verse the station. Josephine thought he was “To think I didn’t know you at first!”’ 

























































































mother liked so much on it. likely on his way to the station now said Josephine breathlessly. “It’s that 
‘Asleep in Jesus—far from thee, to catch the night express. She won- big beard of yours! But how did that 
Thy kindred and their graves may be dered what he had called for. story of your death come?” 

But thine is still a blessed sleep As she opened her sagging little gate “Well, I can’t be sure because I 
From which none ever wakes to weep.’ 4nd hurried up the path, Hosea came never knew it had come until I got 
If he was with his own it wouldn’t ‘Tough the hall to the front door. home, but I guess it was this way. 


“Here she is,’ he shouted to some- When I left Dawson there was a man 
body behind him. The next minute named Burton Kennedy there sick with 
Hosea was pushed out of sight and pneumonia. He didn’t seem to have 
another man stepped out. He was tall any friends to speak of. I left Daw- 
was not unusual, for Emma Chase often and bronzed, with a soft, brown beard son pretty quiet and sudden, and he 
crict. Ghe Sad bad & aeed desl of and a pleasant face. Josephine did not must have died and they mixed him 
trouble. Emmy was twelve years old think she had ever seen him before, up with me. Jerusalem! You should 
her only daughter Senet tal hip yet there was something about him that have seen the folks at the station stare 
trouble. Emmy was twelve years old seemed curiously familiar. He held out at me! They thought I was a ghost 
and had been a cripple for a long time. his arms | to her, sure. But here I am alive and well, 
She was lying on the sofa looking Cans : : : ; and piles going to have © good time, 
wistfully at her mother. Then Josephine knew him. “Bren- Josie. 


seem so hard. But at least he shall 
have his monument among them.” 

She went up to see Emma Chase that 
evening, and found her crying. This 


“What is the matter?” asked Jose- ton!” she gasped, and her face became “Emmy Chase is cured and you're 
phine ws as White as the day lilies. She would home,” cried Josephine with a long 
. have fallen if he had not caught her. breath. “I’m the happiest woman in 


se Pan mal y > . >) c és r 

wiki’ wae haus ae oe ge a “I’ve scared you,” he said penitently. the world. And I am so thankful that 

aie 2 dic . os * ; "tt w ‘Hosea _told me you thought/I was I was prevented from putting up that 
= eee udent in the big qead. I’d ought to been more careful. monument. It would have been a 

hospital in Cherlotteville, you knoW. ‘There, there, it’s all right, Josie.” dreadful bad omen!” 

ge ~~ he believes they have Josephine was crying and laughing scentincamiccnnaiiibinasaie . 

Sa Rew COCrr there who can cure together. Her first audible words were: 

Emmy.. There is a new way they ve “Oh, Brenton, you won’t need a mon- Winter’s Mood 

found out. If—if I could afford it. But yment now.” — ‘ 

it would take about a hundred dollars, Brenton threw back his head and 

Jim says. I can't get it any more than jgughed heartily. “Not much, I don't. Es 


JAMES D. KIMBALL. 








¢ es 7 aven't nor ¢ . 
Men = se eran phic a “ee Never felt less | in need of one! But I Where bloomed a wealth of fragrant 
Emmy can’t be cured just because MmUSt pay of Hosea and get my trunks flowers 
aie ie ace _— — in befor I begin to talk.’ And birds sang sweetly day by day; 
ati at Chas eit ai’ Dini diag While he was out Josephine found Where joyous were the golden hours 
; : : eae ; her way into the house. As yet she Though swiftly they did pass away3 


plained to anybody who was well Off. was dazed. She heard Brenton’s shouts Where cricket. rang his silver bell, 


she a ¥ yi pore nd sh — of laughter out in the lane as he and And vines ran riot in the dell, 

anwe _ e afraid t ay — would om Hosea dragged the trunks in. Now winds a mournful story tell— 

that she was trying to get them to help ‘Just fancy if I'd had that monument That's winter’s mood! 

her. But Josephine was poor like her- '’? she said hvstericallv 

self, and Emma did not mind confiding Fe ee ee i 

in her. She did not know about Jose _When _ they tech alone Brenton Across the meadows, lone and white, 

phine’s monument hoard. sketched his experiences briefly. ‘‘When _ Old Boreas in his fury swings! 
Josephine did not answer at once. J got to Dawson City I had hard luck With boisterous glee by day and night 

Her little face grew pinched and gray at first, Josie. I was too late. There etl scorn his stinging revelry rings! 

in the sunset light. She bent down Wet hundreds there next door to star- The gloomy clouds run swift and low, 





vation. After a pretty tough time, I The cedars bend beneath the snow 
fell in with a party that were going And roarings down the chimney go-— 
prospecting away up north, clear of That's winter’s mood, 

even the f res of civilization. They 

were all desperate like myself. I went, A rat-tat-tat in woods you hear, 


and broke off one of the day lilies that 
grew by the hall door. The fragran 

reminded her of Brenton. He had al- 
ways liked day lilies. She felt too 








miserable to speak and Emma thought " > hte theta? ’ 
her uns} howd tom She dried nae eves too. I ‘wrote you before I started, but Followed by his “twit’’ and ‘‘chee.” 
With a littl dignity and nies n t a anak the letter must have gone astray. All For wind and frost he has no fear, 
\ i ii le ign é rl eral ») Spea . r r « 1 e 

: ‘ the adventures I went through would The ‘woodpecker so bold and free. 


of other things. ae ‘: A ean 
‘ fill a book. There wasn’t no way of The cunning grouse goes whirring by, 

writing to you. We had hard times. And giant drifts in hollows lie, 

But we struck luck at last, and just as While from the pines there comes @ 


T 


Josephine said she had come up to get 
a slip of Emma’s white perlagonium 
and Emma cut it for her. She went 


away as soon as she could and wi soon as I could I started for home. I sigh— 
away as soon as she could and when haven't made a fortune, Josie, but I’ve That’s winter’s mood. 


she got home she sat down on her 
Sagging doorstep in the sweet, wind- 
less summer dusk and cried. 

“I don’t know how I ean do it,”’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘but I must. It would be sinful 
not to. The living ought to come be- 
fore the dead. I s’pose Brenton will 
understand all about it. It’s some 
comfort to think that, but I feel 
as if my heart would break.’ 


The nex@ day Josephine took the B dr th Pill 
money out of the inlaid shell box and ? 
went with it to Emma Chase, a ran e 

“It's for Emmy,” she said, “with your 7 
ten it will make ninety and I guess you Purely V egetable. 
sure,” faltered Emma. ‘‘And I don’t Always Effective. 
know when I could ever pay you back.” 

“J can spare it as well as not,” said Cures Chronic Constipation. 


can manage ten more some way.” 
“But—but you can't afford it, I’m 

Josephine, firmty. ‘‘And I don’t expect 

you to pay me back. It’s my gift to 





E st. 1752. 


When y you re a Pill, take 


Branpretu’s Pixts purify the blood, invigorate 


Emmy. sds Sh aieieaaatiiias “aie teat il the digestion and cleanse the stomach and ee tena 
take the money, Josephine went to the bowels. ‘They stimulate the liver and carry Th ~% tio the oath 
e 





Springvale commons and picked blue- ange bile and other depraved secretions. 
berries all day. She cried _ bitterly 
while she picked them. 

“T’ll have to begin all over again,” 
she said drearily, ‘‘and I don’t feel 


able, someway. But I'm glad I gave Headache, Pain in Stomach, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
it to Emmy. I ain’t a bit sorry for Billous Headache, Jaundice or disorder arising from impure state of the blood, 
that, even if Brenton never gets his 

monument.” FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 40 PILLS IN EVERY BOX. 


When Emmy Chase came home from 
the hospital she was cured. To be 3° @ a. Pt Ply Pe) ® % ) 
sure, es had to lie on the sofa most @ q? ® ie] ® ® % & @ 9° S o” ® 
of her time still, and was not to be 
allowed to walk much for a long time, ‘ me BL OF- 0.8) 1 OF Oe. i 
But the doctors said that with care lel ts 


she would eventually become quite well 
and strong. When Josephine went up THE “SUN” OUTSHINES THEM 
to see her, Emma Chase cried again Burns 90 per cent. wir and 10 per oe ut. hydro-carbon gas—costs but little 
with joy and grat itude. more than daylight. esagg og ins urance underwriters’ rules. The 
- 1 1° I rv yer a q ideal light for home, church, hall or business, 
‘I don't vite how [ can ever thank Write For Our Liberal Terms To Agents, 
vou, Jose} yhine 2 she said. . Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 
Josephine’s careworn face looked SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 80x 607, CANTON, 0. 
‘After all,’ she thought, “| (Liceusee of the ground patents for vanor lem 


guess a living flesh-and-blood girl, — 
saved «rom helpless suffering, is a good 98 = Rec EM 
deal better monument than one of white 100 SS Z ig 


marble. " 
sale er he ganhina roanchse Ms will wear forever, dust and damp 
A week later, when Josephine reached 4.92. SOLID SILVERING, EBER, the World's greatest 


home one evening, after she had been watch case _ay Pitted with the very best seven jeweled American moves 
to the hotel with her berries, she saw ment made ind and set and absolutely Searanteed fer #0 yous, 

: “ame oy , Cut this out and send us yo 
an express wagon under the birches. } SEEING 1S BELIEVING. & d we will end the watch to you by 
A couple of big trunks were in it. Jos- | GENUINE 


express for examination. You examine it at oy express office and {fas represent 
ephine recognized Hosea Atkinson's DUEBER 


& 


Pat 






































= add — agent our bargain sale price $2.98 and express cae and itis 
er to-day as this advertisement will positively not appear 


"GET i. E. CHALMEKS & OO. 862-860 Dearborn St. Ohicagos 
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An Effective Photograph Frame. 


HELEN L. 


This pretty picture frame can be 
made of figured crepe paper, which can 
be obtained in different designs. The 
illustration shows a violet frame, which 
makes a very pretty gift to a friend, 
especially to-one having a violet room. 
The holly pattern is appropriate for 
this season of the year. 

The paper comes in large rolls at 15 
cents a roll. If two or three wish to 
make some frames, it is a good idea to 
select different designs, and divide the 


paper, as one roll makes at least a 
dozen frames. Select your photo- 
graph which you wish to frame, the 
larger the picture the larger the size 
of glass required. Take a window 
glass, say 10 by 8 inches, or any size 


are able to get, which is 
suitable for the picture. In selecting 
the glass, be careful to get a_ piece 
without bubbles or scratches, 


which you 


Then get two pieces of cardboard, 
the same size as the glass. In one 


piece of the cardboard cut the place for 
the picture, the other being used for 
the back of the frame. A cup, saucer 
or oval dish might be used to get the 
desired shape of the opening. Cut it 
out with a sharp penknife as smoothly 
as possible, because if any rough edges 
or corners are left it makes an untidy 
appearance, e 





THE 


FRAME COMPLETE, 


In cutting the paper have it at least 
2 to 3 inches larger than the cardboard. 
First lay the right side of the paper on 
the table, or any smooth surface, then 
put the cardboard on it, pasting the 
edges of the paper down on the back 
of the cardboard, pulling the last side 
till the paper is perfectly smooth. Be 
sure and use paste, as mucilage would 
crack. 

With the point of the scissors, make 
a hole in the center of the paper, cut- 
ting it in four pieces nearly to the edge 
of the opening in the cardboard, then 
cut each piece in three pieces, for the 
smaller the pieces the smoother they 
can be drawn over to the back. Paste 
the pieces down on the under side, be- 
ing careful that they are drawn tight 
and smooth, otherwise the circle will 
be uneven. Place the photograph in 
the position wanted, back of the open- 
ing, fastening the photograph by past- 
ing small strips of paper over the cor- 
ners, enough to hold it in position. If 
this is not done, the photograph is li- 
able to slip down, and there is no way 
to replace it after the work is finished. 

In buying the passepartout paper, se- 
lect a color that will go well with the 
design on the paper. In the frame il- 
lustrated a dark green was used. This 
‘an be obtained in brown, green, gray, 
red, white and in fact almost any color, 
and comes gummed ready for use, 
which is recommended in preference to 
the unprepared. Cut the passepartout 
paper in four pieces the lengths of the 
sides of the glass. Put on the glass 4 
inch or less. The corners can be al- 
lowed to overlap. or one side can be cut 
off diagonally. When this is dry, the 
frame is ready to be put together. 

If it is desired to hang it on the wall, 
two little brass rings should be put in 
the back piece of cardboard about two- 
thirds from the bottom before proceed- 
ing any further: or a standard can be 
put on the back if you wish to place on 
a table. Put the glass and the two 
rivrees of cardboard together in their 

order, and! paste the passepar- 
f noner down on the under side. 








BUSY FINGERS 


This frame has the same 2ffect as an | 
embroidered one, but is much simpler 
and less expensive. By using a piece 
of glass 12 by 15 inches you can frame 
three pictures, making it the same as 
above, only cutting three circles in- 
stend of one, and extending them diag- 
onally across the frame. 

=_ 


A Novel Rag Carpet. 





MILLIE HONAKER, 
One of the handsomest rag carpets 
[I have ever owned was at the same 


time the simplest to make and the least | 
expensive. It was designed for an up- 
stairs bedroom and for the place was 
peculiarly suitable and becoming, as 
well as durable, | 
The rugs were all many different 
shades of blue, ranging from pure white 
to almost black, and were sewed hit- 
or-miss and woven on black and white 
warp, arranged in narrow stripes. 


The effect was surprisingly rich, for 
at first sight few ever recognized the 
carpet as having been made of rags | 
at all. All kinds of old blue garments | 
were thus utilized, from old aprons to | 
worn-out shirts and overalls, and that | 
supply being inadequate a number of 
old sheets were colored and mixed in 


with the rest. 

The white rags were colored with box 
blueing, hard water, and a little alum, 
by means of which a shade of blue 
was obtained that was both brilliant 
and durable. 

The old overalls were 
washed, and those parts which were 
good enough for the purpose were cut 
out and trimmed into pieces as nearly 
circular as possible. Then they were 
cut into very narrow strips as long as 
could be obtained by cutting round 
and round as in paring an apple. When 
the rags were sewed, the different | 
shades and materialswere evenly mixed, 
and when finally woven, the result was 


thoroughly | 


more than satisfactory. | 
Another carpet for another room is 
now being made of rags which are all | 


shade of red or brown. This 
will be woven like the first. on black 
and white warp. No red will be used, 
except that obtained from old red gar- 
ments, but several shades of brown will 
be colored. } 


of some 


>_> 


Our Pattern Cffer. 
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Ladies’ 


a 
Seven-Gored Skirt. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32-inch waist. 


8887 — Misses’ 
Fancy Shirt Waist. 
2, 14 and 16 years, 





Ladies’ 
W aist. 


ssis — 
Evening 
8273—Ladies’ Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 3 





Ladies’ 


8886 — 
Tucked Blouse. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 


and 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32-inch 
waist. inch bust. 

Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
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Black Lace that has become rusty 
can be restored without taking it to the 
professional cleaner. To do this, boil 
a pair of old black gloves in water— 
two quarts for one pair of gloves is 
about the proportion. Strain the dye 
thus formed clear of all sediment. When 
the dye has cooled to blood heat, dip 
the lace. Lay on blotting paper, draw 
out perfectly straight with pincers, and 
press out with a heavy weight. Other 
small black articles in need of reno- | 
vating can often be treated in the same | 
way.—[D. C. W. 

















BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
Art Calendar |; 


Weather Forecasts 
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A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR 


The Biclures—"""" of the four 


sheets comprising 























| Weather Forecasts—!" “ition 


to the cal- 


this Calendar contains an exquisite repro- endar feature, we have included on the 
duction in the original colors of a beautiful back of each sheet the valuable and ex- 
painting of Shakesperean character, or ceedingly popular weather forecasts for 
scene, made at great expense exclusively the corresponding months. These are 
for this Calendar. The subjects respect- written especially for us by the well 


known Professor Lillingston, and appear 
in noother calendar. Owing to the great 
popularity of the weather forecasts in the 
past, we have at an additional expense 
added this most valuable feature. 


ively suggest the four seasons. The | 
pictures are on the best quality of stock, 
8x10 inches, with a cleverly executed 
frame design which is in itself attractive 


and artistic. Silk hanger. | 
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A PRESENT TO ALL 


This beautiful Calendar is a work of art and must be seen to be appreciated. It 
has been made exclusively for us to /resent to our subseribers and this is the only 
way it can be obtained. Nor do we make a distinction between new and old sub- 
scribers —it is for both; we are not so anxious for new readers as to give favors to 
them that are_not granted to our old friends. 


HOW TO GET IT 


To all old subscribers renewing for not less than one year, and to all new subscribers 
sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, this Beautiful Art Calendar will be sent post- 
paid, if it is asked for when your subscription is sent. Now is the time to subscribe, 
You can renew now and receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend your time 
accordingly. 

(aShould you desire any of the books elsewhere described in addition to the 
Calendar, you can pay for additional years and secure them as advertised, or, if pre- 
ferred, we will sen<t such as you may desire at 25 cents each, postpaid, if ordered at 
the same time. 


Orange Judd Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 














Grandmother's Place. 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 





“T am so useless now—only a burden 
io all of you!”’ lamented a dear old lady 
eighty-five. The reply came quick 
and warm from the lips of the young- 
est grandchild, a young woman of 
eighteen, who was spending the after- 


= 
ol 


noon with grandma in her quiet, cozy 
room: 

‘Useless, grandma?—you? Why, 
you’re the center of the household, the 
one who holds us all together. You’re 
just the spoo}] on which we are all 
wound!” 

Who has not felt the truth of this 
enthusiastic simile? Is it not always 
the grandmother who is the conserv- 
ing, uniting personality in a family, 
when that family is blest with her 
presence? The life of the household 
does indeed seem to revolve around 
her. Her love for all, and the love of 
all for her, are the central facts, the 
underlying principles of coherence, in 
the home. How far from ‘useless’ she 
would be, if this function alone were 
her province! But how many and 
diverse are her utilities, how numerous 
the ways in which she repays the love 
and care that are so freely and gladly 
bestowed upon her! 

Grandmother is the comforter and 
oving adviser of the whole family. The 
children run to her with their little 
sorrows and misfortunes and quarrels. 
Grandma is never ‘‘too busy’’ to set 
things right for them. Mother brings 
her worries and pprehensions and 
wearinesses and goes forth from. the 
quiet room, with its atmosphere of per- 
petual sunshine and peace, calmed and 
cheered and rested. Even father steals 
in, now and then, with a load of care 
and perplexity, and drops it at grand- 
mother’s feet. She has the right sug- 
gestion, the needed _ inspiration, for 
everybody. Grandmother sees life very 


clearly through , her silver-bowed spec- 
tacles. She is out of the storm and 
stress of it now, and in her calm haven 
of rest her eyes are no longer blinded 
by gale or fog. She remembers the 
course she has sailed, remembers her 
mistakes as well as her successes, and 
in direct others with the practical 
visdom of experience. 

Grandmother is the deft doer of a 
thousand little things in the economy 
of the household for which she alone 
seems to have leisure and liking. When 
she is not performing some other ser- 
vice, her knitting needles are always 
flying. How many miles of comfort 
for others has she woven with those 
needles, since her province became the 
easy chair in the sun-flooded south 
room, socks for father and the chil- 
dren, mittens, comforters, hoods, 
vristers, shoulder-wraps, bands for the 

thies of the third generation! The 
mending basket also comes first to 
grandma. She darns the stockings, 
sews on the buttons, gathers the rents 
and patches the holes. She is always 
the one to whom the children fly to 
have their bruises bathed, their cuts 
bandaged, their aches and pains 
soothed with good old-fashioned home 
remedies. The babies bring their 
broken toys to her, and the older ones 
their botched and tangled “stints.” 

Grandma helps little scholars over 
the hard places in the primer and the 
arithmetic and the geography; she tells 
stories of the good old times in the 
restless, shut-in days of storm and 
cold; she expounds the Sunday school 
lesson, while father and mother are 
getting ready for church; she _ per- 
forms lovingly and faithfully all the 
odds and ends of household necessity. 
Simply because she must sit in one 
place most of the day, is that any 
reason why she should think herself 
‘useless?"’ Does not tre cloek also sit 
in one place all the day? 

But if grandma serves in her own 
sweetly helpful way, she also needs 
many things which age and infirmity 
have to crave of others, and even thus 


she performs 
Dy cultivating 


another blessed function, 
unselfishness in others 
through her need of service. In every 
household where there is a grand- 
mother the children early learn a sweet 
thoughtfulness, a gentle manner of 


eeseneeen 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hiteheock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from Kidney and Bladder Diseases will 
write him he will direct.them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He has 
nothing whatever to sell.—[Adv. 





LIFE’S TWILIGHT 


ministration, that is lacking in homes 
where all are able-bodied and in large 


measure independent. It is worth a 
great deal, as regards the character 
and feeling and demeanor of the young, 
to have a feeble old person in the 
same house with them. They learn in 
a way that would not otherwise be 
possible for them the meamng and 


value of reverence, gentleness, chivalry, 
unselfishness, deference, quietness. 
Surely, it is not the least part of the 
value of grandmothers that they pro- 
mote finer and lovelier characters in the 


young. Nor should this function be 
spoken of, perhaps, as limited in its 
effects to the young, for the morally 
refining influence of a grandparent, 
and especially a grandmother, extends 
to the whole family, and indeed to her 


whole circle of acquaintance, 

If the dear grandmothers could only 
know how sorely they will be missed 
when they are gone, they would realize 


better than they do what a large and 
necessary part they play in the most 
vital economics of the home. There 


would be no doubts then about useful- 
ness, about a right to the loving minis- 


trations of others, even upon consider- 
ations of present ee ae They 
more than repay all our expenditure 
and all our care now. And how deeply 
must we feel that ‘we are in their debt, 
when we take into consideration what 
they have done for us in the long, labo- 
rious years that are past! God bless 


the sweet, saintly, silver-haired ‘‘moth- 


ers in Israel,” and permit them to abide 
with us as long as is consistent with 
God’s will! They are indeed the focal 
points of family affection, the cherished 
figures about whom gather all the sen- 
timents that are sweetest and best in 
the life of the home. 
> _ 
, 

The Old Folks’ Songs. 

MRS T,. C. CUMMINGS, 

Grandma and her dearest friend sat 
on the poreh one mild day in spring, 
discussing the old folks’ concert they 
had attended the previous evening. 

“And they weren't old folks at all,” 
said grandma, in an aggrieved tone of 
voice, ‘‘just young people all togged out 
in them large poke bonnets and 
dresses we used to wear when I was 
a girl.” 

“Yes, and, Samanthy, did you notice 
they didn’t sing any of the dear old 
songs, SO We could jine in? I was so 
disapp'inted.” 

“Well,” sighed grandma, “it seems to 
me that old people when they get to 
be the age you and I are aren’t of any 
account these days. We can’t do things 
—that seems to be the. opinion, at 
least, 

This was a part of the conversation 
overheard through the open window by 
the granddaughter, who was putting 


the living room in order. 
lation to her; 
unkind, or 


It was a reve- 
they had not meant to be 
to give any siight. 


Her mother was consulted, and as a 
result dear grandma, a day or two af- 
ter, Was as busy in the kitchen “help- 
ing’ as her heart could wish. The oc- 
casion was a dinner to be given to a 
dozen of the friends of her childhood’s 
days. How happy she was in helping 


to get the dinner ready! And really, if 
the truth were told, how capable still. 
And then to be the hostess again! 


After dinner they went into the par- 
lor for some singing. selecting the 
“tunes” themselves from the old-time 
hymn books. Dorothy played the ae- 
companiments. 

But that wasn’t al'. The minister 
had been taken into confidence, and 
announced from the pulpit that there 
would be a service of song conducted 
by the old people. They were then all 
as happy as could be, and’ how they 


They had been practicing for 
several evenings before. Quaint old 
songs, full of trills and quavers, sud- 
den attacks and pauses, unexpected 
crescendos and diminuendos, all the 
time keeping an accompaniment by 
softly or vigorously rubbing their 
hands together in harmony with the 
expression. 

Several even of the age 
years had really good voices. 
impersonated a character song called 
“Fishing Peter.”’” One voice led in a 
good soprano and the others joined in. 
Solos, duets and quartets were all in- 
dulged in, and to finish up, “the best 
time they’d ever had in all their lives,” 
they were given a pleasant little sur- 
prise in the church parlors, where some 
simple, dainty refreshments had been 
provided by Dorothy and a few others. 


did sing! 


of 80 or 85 
Grandpa 


Through Loving Eyes. 


JAMES JANES. 


Her hair‘in silver masses, 
Her cap as white as snow, 

With eyes bright through her glasses, 
And pleasant smile below— 

That’s how think of grandma, 
Who in her waning years 

Lives but to see us happy 
Or comfort us in tears. 

<> 


The Grandmother Guest on 


we 





MARIANA M, TALLMAN, 

A sweet and thoughtful young girl 
originated, in her community, at least, 
the pretty fancy of what she naively 
designated the ‘grandmother’ guest 
chamber. She begged a bare littJe un- 
occupied room, which had not been 
considered worthy a furnishing in 
common with the half dozen handsome 


sleeping rooms of her comfortable home, 


and began among friends and curio 
shops her begging and buying. 

It was astonishing how the thing 
grew. The old four-poster came first, 


then the faded old chintz bed curtains, 
and the high and downy bedtick of live 
goose feathers. Some real grandmoth- 
ers grew interested time went on 
and contributed braided and drawn-in 
rugs, While the fair little col!ector her- 
self set to work and made the rag car- 
pet. Papa, who looked in to scoff, end- 
ed by sending up from an auction room 


as 


an old ‘“chist of drawers’ resplendent 
with brass handles, and the old ladies 
of the neighborhood, who had grown 
sadly used to seeing their poor little 
Christmas gifts of lamp standard pin- 
cushions and corpulent strawberry em- 
ery balls looked on coldly by the ris- 
ing aesthetic generation, beamed with 


brought forth these arti- 
cles to meet the wild enthusiasm of the 
“erandmamaniacs,”’ as the teasing col- 
lege brother dubbed the girls. 

In short, when the room was at last 
furnished—we will not say completed, 
for even yet new offerings are received 
with rapture, it became, to everybody’s 


pride as they 


astonishment, not only the curiosity 
but the ornament of the ornate home, 
where it grew, and its crowning day 
came when the dearest old lady our 
young girl knew was invited out for 
a week’s visit—partly on account of 
that waiting upper room, we must sus- 
pect. It was at the breakfast table 
that our girl inquired with more than 
wonted solicitude: 

“Well, Grandma Spencer, how did you 
rest last night?’ 

And said the dear old lady, with a 
sunny smile: 

“Why, Niecs ir'line, IT must tell you 
that all these fine new things have been 
a bit bewildering to a simple, old-fash- 
jioned woman like me. But when I got 
into that little upstairs room, and 
Dora, here, lit up the candles and drew 
down that green flowered shade (my 
mother used to have a windowshade 
that favored that same pattern), I felt 


—why, I felt as if I'd got home!”’ 


The little room and its gradual build- 
ing up has been a lesson to the girls in 
more Ways than one; and aside from 
all that, it has a growing financial value 
of its own, as the dear, old-fashioned 
times and old-fashioned relics slip by. 

Others of us are starting the same 
pleasant “fad,"’ thouga with many lim- 
ited in means, it must be a work of 
time. Rut we one and all felt that the 
most delightful part of all was the 
home beginning, where we _ joyfully 
drew out from cioset and bureau the old 
tidies and samples and counterpanes, | 
and window curtains, and old-time or- 
naments, great and small, that had 
been banished as eyesores from incon- 
gruous modern surroundings. ? 

cane ee aoe 

“Let me alone,” he grumbled, ‘‘What 
on earth did you wake me out of a 
sound sleep for?” 

‘“Because,’’ replied the patient wife. 


‘it was such a distressing sound.” 
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Free to 
Everyone 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking 


Piles Cured Without Cutting, Danger 
or Detention From Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of 
this most troublesome disease, For sale 
by all druggists at 59c a package. 
Thousands have been quickly cured. 
Ask your druggist for a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for ‘our 
little book, which tells all about the 
cause and cure of piles. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal 
ecard, mail to -the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive 
the book by return mail. 





















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Cougiis, Grip, Hay 
a uieiaaeese Scarlet Fever 


Lon’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
yfor the distressing and often 
3 fatal affections for which it is 
Bess... For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it 

An interesting descrij itive h rooklet Is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimoniais as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fuiton Street, New York. 
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for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
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Dept. D, AXION MFG. €CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y¥. City. 
Renew Now 

| We urge all whose subscriptions ex- 
| pire now, or whose have recently ex- 
| pired, to renew at once. It will not 
| only be a favor to us, as we are revising 

our list naw for the coming year, bu 

| it will profit you, for we will send you, 
| if you renew right away, a copy of our 


IVeather 


is an ar- 


beautiful Art Calendar and 
Forecasts for 1903. This latter 
tistic gem and will grace any home. 
You intend to renew we know: 
less you do so now you may forget it. 
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C y:peptic Reflections. 


CTHELWYN ‘WETHERALD. 


129 


shouldn’t have eaten that pumpkin 


I 
pie! 
I shouldn't have tasted the minice! 
I shouldn't have noticed the pickled 
eess, 


Nor looked at the candied quince! 


I ate too much in holiday time, 
And I've suffered ever since. 
I should never have heard of roasted 
goore, 
Nor dreamed of oysters fried! 
The nuts and dates in that awful cake 


Make me want to go and hide. 
For effects of them, as editors say, 
Are “featured large inside.” 


I'm sorry I took three helps of cheese, 
And reveled in ginger jam! 

“Another spoonful of stuffing, please, 
And more of the deviled ham’’- 

How could I utter words like these, 
Dyspeptic as | am! 


I'm sorry that I feel so sad 
And that the pain’s intense. 
I wish that good things were not bad 
With badness so immense. 
I wish—oh, how I wish I had 
A grain of common sense! 
If | Were a Man. 


K. A. M. 





Much has been said and written about 


the equality or inequality of man and 


woman. As a daughter, sister, wife 
and mother of some of these “lords 
of creation,” I am unable to see much 
difference in the two sexes save that 
God in his wisdom wave more brawn 
to man and a finer organization to 
woman. The training and discipline 
suitable to one sex in early life are 
the most suitable for the other. 

If I ‘were a man [ would be courte- 
ous and deferential to women, espe- 
cially to my mother and my wife. My 
every action, every thought, every ex- 
ertion should be with a view to estab- 
lishing a home. Home has been beau- 


place where each 


tifully defined as “a 
and all for God.” 


works for the others; 

I would not call it home, just be- 
cause its inmates were sheltered from 
the elements. It shouid be a home of 
comfort. Comfort does not necessarily 
mean luxury. To insure comfort my 
home should be in harmony with my 
position and station, free of debt. No 
matter what my business or need, no 
mortgage should blanket my home. 

I would be just and truthful to my 
ioved ones. Inspired by energy of pur- 
pose and perseverance, I would over- 
come difficulties, without hazarding the 
comfort of those whom I ‘was in duty 
bound to protect. Comfortable people 
are good tempered. Good temper may 
be properly classed with prudence, 
discretion and economy. 


Mr Bright said of boys: ‘Teach a 
boy arithmetic thoroughly, and he is 


a made man.” I would marry a woman 
who had been taught arithmetic. We 
would together study that part of ar- 
ithmetic that teaches method, accuracy, 
value, ratio and proportion to enable 
us to know that a $15 a week income 
will not permit a $20 a week expendi- 
ture, 

“Who goes a borrowing, goes a 
rowing.” I would not borrow. Debt 
incurs obligations out of which it is 
seldom a young man entering life has 
opportunity to extricate himself. Pov- 
erty is the enemy of human happiness. 
Debt is the mother of poverty. On the 
other hand thrift is the father of com- 
petence. Thrift and economy do not 
require herculean courage: they only 
require common sense and patient self- 
denial. 

I should be worthy the advice Burns's 
father gave him. ‘He bade me act a 
manly part, though I had ne'er a farth- 
ing. For without an honest manly 
heart no man is worth regarding.” I 
would be an honest manly man in my 
family and neighborhood. 


sor- 


¥ pom ‘ 

Answer to Polly—Polly wishes to 
know what books to consult in prepar- 
ing plans for visiting noted American 
places at home. Allow me to suggest 
Picturesque Tours in America as a book 
which will prove most helpful. It is 
in the form of a story of a club desir- 
ing more knowledge of noted places in 
our own country. Quoting from the 
preface, it “introduces the reader to 
some of the most picturesque portions 
of our country and brings together such 
facts and sentiments from the general 
field of observation, and reading as nat- 





TABLE TALK 


Our Puzzle Contest. 


urally beiong to the places illustrated. 
Some of the places visited are Niagara 
Falls, Yosemite valley, Rocky moun- 
tains, Yellowstone park, ete. There are 
2) in all. Ask for the trip to Washing- 
ton, the newspapers and magazines will 
furnish abundant material. Have each 
member participate, and talk for per- 
haps five minutes about the most inter- 
esting thing they have read or seen 
about Washington, and thus break up 
the formality of the first meeting. After 
America is visited, Scenes Abroad will 
prove helpful for a visit to foreign 
countries. I hope Polly will glean a few 
ideas from these suggestions, and other 





clubs as well.—[Isabelle Lacy. 

Trude’s Sermon—Hello! Boom! 
Bang! Wake up, Tablers' What has 
become of you anyway? Silent Sleeper, 
I wish some one would wake you up. 
You certainly are a silent sleeper. Why, 
we do not even hear you snore, now- 
adays. Seems to me I hear someone 
whisper, “who is she anyway?” Well, 


Iam not ashamed to acknowledge that 
I am a country girl from the “way- 
backs,’ as my cousin would say. If 
I were asked which I prefer I would 
say country and again the country. 
The country girl may not shine in 
society as well as her city cousin; she 
may have a freckled face, sun-burned 
hands and be awkward in speech, but 
deep down in hér heart, nine times out 
of ten. she will be the better. But 
again I hear someone say, “how can 
that be? Why there are more churches 


in the city, more libraries, better 
schools and greater speakers, than in 
the country.” But go out into’ the 
fields, sit by a brook, listen to its 
murmur, think of the creator who made 
this wonderful world .of ours, from 
the tiniest insect up to the highest 
mountain, listen to the music of the 
birds and wind, rest your eyes on the 
blue heaven and fleecy clouds and you 
will go home feeling that you have 
had a better sermon than if you had 
been in a city church. Again, go out 
and watch the birds building’ their 
nests, the ant and bee at work, never 


stopping to talk or pliy; learn of them 
and you will learn as much as you, 
city cousin, has that day at school. My, 
but my sermon has grown longer than 
I expected. If this escapes I will send 
my picture next time.—[{Trude of Con- 
estoga. 


A January Talk—Isn't it understood 
that circumstances qualify most things, 


even New Year resolutions? Just how 
much they do qualify, each must de- 
cide. Evidently Alex thinks there is 


no way of adjusting circumstances and 
resolutions, and he’s going to try to be 
comfortable anyhow, and not bother 
with the resolutions. But it may be a 
little cowardly to run away from one’s 
conscience in that way, for where there 
are such dreadful “‘ruins” as he speaks 
of there must have been a weakness 
somewhere. Perhaps he is referring to 
his childhood when he _ didn’t 
know the difference between a noble 
resolve and a foolish hard and fast 
rule. If time and circumstances show 
us that it is wise to change some of 
our plans of life, that means that we 
are building well the structure, and 
gaining some light. But when we feel 
sort of disgusted and have lost faith 
in ourselves, is it best to throw away 
any further attempts toward our best? 
I agree with Aunt Mollie that we must 


days 


live from day to day in trust, and ac- 
cept our portion, but I can’t quite un- 
derstand why we should wish special 
kinds of ‘blessings’ for one another if 
we have any real “trust.’’ Why, ex- 
perience, whatever it may be, is bound 
to be just the very thing we need to 


teach us how to live, and that’s a bless- 
ing which outshines prosperity and ab- 
sence of grief.—[Illume. 


Likes the Old-Fashioned Girl Best— 
What a difference between the girls of 
to-day and those of 50 years ago, Then 
the daughters deemed it a pleasure to 
go into the field and assist their broth- 
ers in their tasks, returning to the house 
with ruddy. cheeks, pictures of health. 
But now they think the parlor is hardly 
good enough for them. They must prac- 
tice their piano and painting lessons 
and entertain their callers, for they can 
do this in a more genteel manner than 
the mother, who is drudging in the 
kitchen, work they are net expected to 
do. Girls, lay some of this 20th 
century foolishness and strive to imi- 
tate some of the daughters of 50 years 
ago. Think less of your accomplish- 
ments and go into the kitchen and help 
your mothers, giving them once in a 
while a holiday.—[Ezekiel Crane. 


aside 








This week we give five more of our 
advertisers in a little different form. 
As usual, for the first correct answer 
we will give two dollars in cash, and 
there will be ten other good prizes. 
Put all answers on postal cards, and 
address to Puzzle Editor, this office. 

THE FIVE PUZZLES. 

1. A fish, a woman's name, a twig, 
and a low shoe, represent the name of 
a company who advertises in this issue, 

2. An obsolete word meaning lifeless, 
an exclamation, a plant, an exciama- 
tion, and smooth, is an ariicle adver- 
tised by a company of the same name 
as the article. 

3. Common to the whole pecp!te, an 
adult male person, yourself, an event, a 


vowel, to resound, a conjunction, and 
bringing from another country, Com- 


pany, is another cf our advertisers. 
4. A fruit, a heavy weight, to guard, 


a vowel, an act, you, a finger orna- 
ment, Company, is another. 
5. A poem or song connected with 


the fifth letter of the alphabet for his 
first name, the eighth letter of the al- 
phabet, and firm, is the name of this 
advertiser. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Nov 29, 
1. Vapo-Cresolene Co, New York. 
2. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N Y. 


3. Standard Cattle Co, Ames, Neb. 
4. Page Woven Wire Fence Co, 
Adrian, Mich. 

5. Fleming Bros, Chicago, Il. 

6. George Webster, Christiana, Pa. 
PRIZE WINNERS OF NOV 2!) 

1. G. W. Stanton, Nicholson, Pa. 

2. J. O. Grandon, Jeffersonvil'e, U1. 


3. Harry R. Peatt, 618 East Jackson 


, Fostoria, Pa. 
4. Mrs B. Babcock, 


30x §13, Norfolk, 


Va. 
5. S. B. Hunt, Powder Springs, Ga. , 
6. Mrs S. Parnell, Churchville, N Y. 
7. S. P. Salters, Gillisonville, S C. 
8. Louis Pearson, Box 582, Fargo, 
N D 


9. George A. Miller, Wallow, Ore. 


10. Mrs J. W. Manhart, 2331 Bonita 
Ave, Sacramenty, Cal. 
Ee a ee eee 
Against Enforced Vacc:nation 
Will you kindly allow me a seat at the 
table? I have enjoyed the good things 


silently for eight years and away back 
in 1888 I enjoyed them too. My favor- 
ites then were Queen Mab, The Judge, 
Sea Breeze and The Bachelor of Corda- 


ville. I hope that Will Templar will 
write us another story. I wish the | 
Tablers would discuss vyaccination. 
What right has the state to interfere 
with my personal rights and enforce 
vaccination? I say it has no right 
whatever.—(Mrs F. Mabel Stone) 


[Queen Mab II. 

St Nicholas for the current year 
promises its usual good things for the 
delight of boys and girls. The list of 
writers for the year includes Ruth Mce- 
Enery Stuart, Clara Morris, Frank 
Stockton and others equally well 
known. The January issue contains a 
charming story by Louisa M. Alcott, 
hitherto unpublished. Another of Miss 
Alcott’s stories will appear later. These 
are but a hint of the good things prom- 
ised. 


> 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 





In a Restaurant. 


A physician puts the query: ‘Have 
|} you never noticed il any large restau- 
rant at lunch or dinner time the large 


| number of hearty, vigorous old men 
at the tables; men whose ages run 


from 60 to 80 years; many of them bald 
| and all perhaps gray, but none of them 
feeble or senile?” 
Perhaps the spectacle is so common 
as to have escaped your observation or 
| comment, but nevertheless it is an ob- 
ject lesson which means something. 
If you will notice what these hearty 
old fellows are eating, you will observe 
| that they are not munching bran crack- 


ers nor gingerly picking their way 
through a menu card of new-fangled 
health foods; on the contrary’ they 
seem to prefer a juicy roast of beef, 
a properly turned loin of mutton, and 
even the deadly broiled lobster is not 
altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigor- 


ous eld age depends upon good diges- 
tion and plenty of wholesome food and 
not upon dieting and an endeavor to 
live upon bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee 
and many other good things are rank 
poisons, but these cadaverous, sickly 
looking individuals are a walking con- 
demnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if 
the stomach secretes the natural di- 
gestive juices in sufficient quantity 
any wholesome food will be promptly 
digested; if the stomach does not do so, 


and certain foods cause distress, one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal will remove all diffi- 


culty because they supply just what ev- 


ery weak stomach lacks, pepsin, hy- 
drochloriec acid, diastase and nux. 

| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels, an? in fact, are not 
strictly a medicine they act al- 
most entirely upon the food eaten, di- 


thoroughly, and thus gives a 
| much needed rest and giving an appe- 
tite for the next meal. 

Of people who travel, nine out 
use Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, know- 
ing them to be perfectly to 
at any time, and also having found out 
by experience that they are a safe- 
guard against indigestion in any form, 
and eating as they have to, at all hours 


| gesting it 


of ten 


safe use 


and all kinds of food, the traveling pub- 
lic for years have pinned f"yeir faith to 
Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents 
for full-sized packages and any drug- 
gist from Maine to California, if his 
opinion were asked, will say that Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
popular and successful remedy for any 
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SAS. BOS 


Watch Case 


©n costly works in preference to a solid gold case. Ask your 


eweler to show you a Jas. Boss 


eystone trade-mark stamped inside. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Watch 
Case Wears 


at pointofcontact with the hand or pocket. 
A solid gold case weurs thin and weak 
and a cheap filled case wears shabby. 
A Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case is 
guaranteed to wear for 25 years. Itis 


made of two layers of solid gold with 
alayer of stiffening metal between, all 
welded together in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of 


a century and the stiffening metal will 

keep the case strong as long as you wear 

it. This is why thousands wear the 
Stiffened 


GOLD 





Case and look for the 
Send for Booklet. 

















A Pleasant Call, 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT, 


When we go calling, you and I— 
When you and I go calling, 
A wintry cloud may fill the sky, 
A wintry wind be brawling; 
But naught care we for wind or snow 
When you and I a-calling go, 


Because a happy 
We’re always sura of meeting, 
When Sunny-Heart looks in, to see 
If Pleasant-Face has “vreeting 
About a hearth that children know, 
Where you and I a-calling go. 


company 


There is no room for Saucy-Word 
Where Pleasant Faces gather. 

No news from Wrangle-Land is heard, 
But bells from Joy-Land, rather, 


And Merry-Smiles run to and fro 
"hen you and I a-calling go. 
> - 
A “Mother's Salhi, 
CLARA HAMILTON REED. 


[ was delighted with the article, 
Keeping the children busy, in a recent 
ue. 
Lt am sure all of us, busy mothers 
hough we be, can indorse every word 
contained. But many times, when 
are just driven with housework, or 
mily sewing and mending, it really 
ms as though we could not spend 
ine to help our children in their work 
study, and much less play with them. 
we could always remember the rel- 
tive value of things, I think it would 
ip Us. 


Sometime since, I remember reading 


little allegory, in which a tired, over- 
ked mother, who had not had time 

» be interested in all that interested 
children, is represented as coming 
to the gate of heaven, where she is 

ked why she comes empty-handed, 
hout her children, and why she has 
wed them to go astray. At length 

e asked, “What have you to offer in 
ce of these j wels intrusted to your 
2” She replied: ‘Lord, the neatest 
i best kept house in all our neighbor- 

oa.” 

Is the not a lesson in this for all 
is? Be tter ten thousand times that 
cookstoves shine less brightly, and 

be dust on our sitting room fur- 
ire, and playthings scattered over 
carpet, even when callers come, 

1 that our children lack care and 
pathy; or cannot, in after years, re- 
a happy childhood, with ourselves 
central figure in all their innocent 
this is not easy, when we have so 
ch that really must be done. Many 
es, however, we can combine work 

i play. This may be done in a va- 

ty otf ways, A mother never knows 
| she tries it, how much she can 

» or entertain her children and still 

ep working all the time. Let us illus- 

mother I knew fitted a nervous 
ighter for the high school. Almost 
the teaching was done while about 
household duties. A blackboard 
put in the dining room, which was 
ually covered with ninth grade work 
arithmetic and algebra; and while 
mother’s hands rolled pie crust, or 
ded bread in the pantry, her mind 
employed in giving oral exercises 
language work, or test questions in 
ography to her daughter by her side. 

\nother mother used to amuse her 

tle boy by playing horse with him 

hile she washed her dishes. He drove 
er every trip she made to the china 


loset, and sometimes she made the lit- 
le fellow laugh with delight, as she 

inced about while standing at the 
nk. 

\gain, there are many jolly games 
that ean be played with the children in 
I afternoon or evening, while the 
ending basket is being steadily low- 
ed all the time. We refer to such 
xames as My ship has come in from 


Ingland, shouting proverbs, alliteration, 


ory telling from broken threads, My 
indmother’s eat, IT am going out to 
a, and the like. Then, for the wee 
ittle ones, there are guessing colors, 
utton, button, poor pussy, and many 
thers, 
How many times the children are 
lad to help hurry the necessary work, 


the time gained is to be 
fun with mamma.” Even 
is willing to make ev- 
house, if. after his task 
mother will play a game 


if they know 
spent in “‘some 
a good-sized boy 
ery bed in the 
is his 





over, 


with him on the dining table. 
sacred trust. 


We have a Ours is no 





easy task; and often, in our overworked 
lives, it becomes a serious problem 
what we can best leave undone; but 
let us be wiling, if it is really neces- 
sary to do so, to sacrifice anything, 
even our pride as housekeepers, for our 
children’s sake. Whatever else we neg- 
lect, let us never neglect our boys and 
girls, 
- -_ 


Furnishing a Narrow Hall. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN, 


The treatment of the old-fashioned 
narrow hall, prevalent in so many 
houses, is a most perplexing problem. 
Everyone knows how the _ stairway 
leads straight up from the doorway, 
with scant standing room for a person 
at the foot, a narrow hall leading di- 
rectly into the kitchen, one door lead- 
ing from hall into parlor and a second 
further on, and at right angles with 
the kitchen door, leading into the din- 
ing room or back parlor, as the case 
may be. 

Something, although perhaps not a 


great deal, can be done with this never- 
ceasing subject of despair to house- 
keepers of artistic tastes. Begin by 


hanging a pair of portieres at the doors 
leading to the kitchen and back room, 
letting the latter slip on its rod, while 
that covering the kitchen door must 
have a ring at either end slipped out- 
side the bracket, so that it must be lift- 


ed with one hand to enter the kitchen, 
This will completely shield the kitchen 
from the curious gaze of the ealler, 
even in the case of a careless maid who 
leaves the door open. 


Midway across the hall put up a 


piec a 


of spindle work, or even a rod to carry 
curtains, at the hight of ft from the 
baseboard. As such halls are seldom 
more than 4 ft wide, a single curtain 
will be sufficient here. In the case of 
spindle work, bracket a narrow beaded 
shelf at the bottem of it, just above 
the curtain rod, and place well-selected 
pieces of pottery here as well as on a 
narrow shelf above the parlor door 

Let the hat rack be an affair that 
can be fastened to the wall: a mirror 
With a wide, slightly beveled frame 
holding coat and hat hooks, is the most 
inoffensive, and under this you may 
have one of the narrow hall _ tables 
whose leaves let down until it is not 
more than 8 inches wide when closed, 
or an old-time mahogany table with a 
leaf that can be opened up against the 
wall. Either of these will suffice for 
a pretty jardiniere or bowl of cut flow- 
ers and for a card tray. 

An otherwise gloomy dining room 
may also be transformed, even into a 
very bower-of spring, by hanging the 
walls with a paper in nile green and 
silver, with touches of that pale pink 
which the bursting buds of apple blos- 
soms show in early spring. The wain- 
scoting and woodwork were enameled in 
the faintest touch of cream. The por- 
tieres were of green velours, and th 
rug in soft tones of blue-green. The 
Midras with which the windows were 
hung suggested nothing so much as a 
pink cloud. 

- ~~ 
A Word to the Coming Wife. 
E. M.S 

The majority of our girls, who con- 
template housekeeping in the future, 
will some day love and marry. It is 
right that they should; but perhaps a 
few words on the subject may not be 
out of place. 

Relative to an engagement, take all 
the time you need for its consideration. 
Remember, this is a state into which 


angels fear to tread,” 
You need 


“fools rush where 


so be an angel if possible. 
time to deliberate; take it, take plenty 
of it. 

Look at the proffered ‘position from 
every side possible. Consider Prince 
Charming first in the light of a lover, 
then in the ight of a husband 
—a houseband, as the Saxon had it. 
Consider how the days may come when 
the wheels of your domestic machinery 
may need oiling: as a houseband, will 
he on that day, when most needed, re- 
fuse to perform his duty? Will he add 
his groans and fault-findings to the 
general grind and friction of the occa- 
sion? 

In your domestic machinery, remem- 
ber he is not to serve as a “crank,” 
but as a houseband to bind the house- 
hold together more firmly. If he will 
stand such an examination, go on: en- 


ter the sacred precinct of an engage- 
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No houseKeeper should 


and Ivory Soap will 


and appetizing spot. 





have to apologize for 
her Kitchen. 


enforced rule of order 


A well- ¢ 


make it an attractive 


TN 
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ment with him, and having once en- 
tered upon an engagement, ‘remember 
Lot’s wife.’’ Shun a broken engage- 
ment as you would the plague. You 
have no right to enter upon it unless 
you mean in your very soul to go on 


through its consummation. The break- 


ing of an engagement is a most pain- 
ful proceeding, is extremely disastrous 
to the affections of each. This is the 
one step of your life about which you 
need above all else to pray, “lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.’ 
- = 

Palette Knives are the handiest 
things imaginable in the’ kitchen, 
“Why, I couldn’t keep house without 
one,’”’ a young housekeeper exclaimed 


















to me. I had previously introduced her 
to the advantages of that little article, 
by the a It bends so easily that it 
slips way ider anything on tne grid- 
dle or in the frying pan. In taking a 
cake from the pan, if it sticks the least 
bit resort to the palette knife: When 
you want to smooth the: mashed po- 
tatoes with extra precision try the 
palette knife. When shaping hash into 
a loaf for browning, use that knife. 
One 11 or 12 inches long i a con- 
venient size.—[Laura Whittemore. | 
When Bathing Baby be sure as soon 
as the clothing is removed, to hold the 
little one tightly. bend over so your 
face will tou the baby’s face and 
move slowly and deliberately, both in 
putting the babs in, and removing 
from, the bath. Do not allow your- 
self to be nervous in handling the little 
one at this time and your baby will | 
never be frightened in the bath. It is | 
not the water that frightens them, but | 
the fear which they have, insiinctively, 
of falling, and this fear may be suc- 
cessfully overcome by handling as I 
have suggested. My baby’s daily bath 
was given in tub, the water tested | 
with a dairy thermometer, which is | 
much more reliable than testing with | 
the hand or elbow.—[Callurii B. 
seats | 
A Novel Vegetable Bin—Boards 
were nailed crosswise to three rafters 
below the kitchen floor, and then end 
pieces nailed to these, thus forming 
a box, with a rafter passing through 
the center, serving as a partition. Th 
flooring just above this box was care- 
fully taken up and made into a trap 
door, making the bin easily accessible 
to the housewife. Potatoes were kept 
in one compartment and other vege- 
tables in the other in small baskets. 
It has saved many a step, for without | 
it all vegetables had to be kept in the | 
basement.—[A. J. } 
If the thin skin is removed from the | 
outside of a leg of mutton or mutton 


cooking, they will not have 


chops befor 





the disagreeable woolly taste.—[Mar- 
jorie Frost. 

Dry salt rubbed on a dish is said to 
remove any mark caused from heating 
in the oven.—[Mrs Holmes B. Higgins. 
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Economy in Meat. 
MRS H. H. T. 


The advanced price of meat has done 
some good. Many housekeepers in the 
past have been exceedingly careless in 
regard to the price of meat. They were 
tuught that meat was necessary tor 
sustaining health, and so three times a 
day it appeared in some torm oa the 
tuble. 

Fifty years ago when 
cents a pound and there 
crowded quarters in the cities and pevo- 
ple were out of doors more, neither the 
hezlth nor the purse were strained. 
Now some, if not many, households find 
it difficult to supply meat unlimitedly 
even once a day. Still even the non- 
working poor in large citles are usually 
supplied in winter with several pounds 


mutton was 3 
were less 


i week by the poormaster. 

When we consider that beef loses in 
cooking one-fourth (4 oz to. the 
pound), «and mutton nearly as much, 
and that the butcher trims freely after 
*weighing, we can safely add several 
cents to the purchasing price per 
pound. This looks pessimistic, but it 

eally is not. First, you and the chil- 
dren do not need so much meat. Many 


In the second place, 


physicians say se. 


there is good meat to be had, from 
prime animals, at reasonable prices. 
We must, however, be willing to take 
the second choice,. and learn to cook 
and serve it in such a way that it will 
appeal to the appetite. Every house- 
keeper should train herself to detect at 
once the difference between prime and 
inferior meats. It is exceedingly sim- 
ple. Go to a first cliss shop and look 
at the rich red and the clean white fat 
of good beef, and then visit the cheaper 
shop and notice the yellow fat and 
purplish shade of the beef, and you 
have learned the lesson. Wealthy peo- 
ple in my opinion make one mistake in 
buying rib roust beef, but it serves an 


from an econo- 
The animal is cut 
is 1% ft long. 
6 to 10 in cut 


excellent opportunity 
mist’s point of view. 
so that the rib portion 
Most buyers order from 
o’ from the thin end. This takes off 
the most delicious fat, and a certain 
portion of lean very tender and really 
as good as the best. The 6 in piece can 
be bought for a very few cents, and the 
10 in piece thicker on one end, for a 
trifle more. Contrary to the usual 
cross-grain rule for carving, this por- 
tion should always be cut in thin slices, 


with a sharp knife, lengthwise of the 
grain, making a slice 7 in long. It can 
be eaten hot but is particularly fine 
when cold. 

I consider ham_ properly cooked, 


daintily served, and judiciously limited 
in amount, a most useful and econom- 
ical dish. It should not be served like 
roast beef, hot for dinner, for it is not 
healthful, it will not carve daintily, 
the hot greasy fat is thrown away from 
every plate, and as it is not cheap to 
buy, it becomes the most extravagant 
of meat. But scientifically boiled, so 
that the albumen is softened in every 
fiber and when cold becoming jellied so 
that the ham in any part can be carved 
in thin slices, it is a useful and quite 
economical food. 

Those which are shaped to resemble 
small hams are cut from the shoulders 
of large hogs, rounded, and sugar- 
cured, and make excellent eating. They 
salt, so they need only to 


are not very 

be washed before cooking. I consider 
this the cheapest meat for tea, break- 
fast and lunch, and with our cheap, but 
good roast beef for dinner, or a steak 
from the round and plenty of appetiz- 
ingly cooked vegetables, the butcher's 


bill is not very formidable. 

But these 
cooked to avoid 
with cold water 


proverly 
well 
to 


must be 
waste. Cover 
and bring slowly 
the boiling point. Remove back a lit- 
tle where it will simmer gently and 
steadily till the ham is tender. Count- 
ing from the time it boils it will re- 
quire three hours for a 7-Ilb ham. If 
the knuckle has shrunk two or more 
inches from the bone, and if you ean 
put a fork without difficulty to the 
bone, and the fork comes out easily, it 
is done. It should be put away to get 
cold in the water, after which the skin 
can be taken off without any trouble. 
A few cloves added to the watér before 
boiling makes a good flavor, and the 
ham, after the skin is off, may be orna- 
mented with rows of cloves and sugar 
sprinkled over it, and then baked in a 
brisk oven till the sugar has browned, 
but not longer. 


hams 





~—_ 
When boiled custard is about half 
done, put in 1 doz macaroons, broken 
up fine, to each quart of milk.—[J. H. G. 





THE GOOD COOK 


Making Bread in Winter. 


Iba M. SHEPLER. 


Making bread in cold weather often 
proves an irksome task because’ the 
bread is slow in rising, and bread that 
takes its time to rise is seldom good 
bread when baked. Heating the flour 
from 12 to 24 hours beitore mixing heips 


not only the rising process, but’ the 
whitening also. ‘:nis tact is now so 
weil understood that many millers add 
the auvice to the printing on the flour 
sack. I1t must be put into a bucket 
or pan and set where it will get just 
warm, and stay warm, nothing more. 
To get it, or tne dough after mixing, 
scaluing hot, is to spoil all life in it, 


and biack soggy bread is the outcome. 
As for yeast, the housewife who 
keeps the everlasting, or as some call 


it, neighbors’ yeast, knows as well as 
l how to make bread with it. But 
this yeast must be used by more than 
one family, or at the farthest, used 
three times a week to keep it at its 
best. Where one lives isoiated this 
yeast can be made fresh each time, as 
it is uothing but old-iashioned potato 
veast renewed with the same umount 
of tresh stuff each baking. 

To make it, put 14% cakes good dry 
yeast to soak the morning of the day 
betore baking. This compressed yeast 
is all the better for being allowed to 
soak several hours. At noon stir l‘cup 
mashed potatoes, a little salt, and % 
cup sugar in 1 qt hot water. When 
cool add the soaked yeast and set by 


until bedtime, when your quart of yeast 
is ready to make a sponge of by stir- 
ring in enough flour to make a thick 
batter. Put this in a place neither 
too cold nor hot, and let it work until 
morning. Add enough water or milk 
for the amount of bread required—1l 
pt added will make four ordinary sized 
loaves, 

Many young housewives make poor 
bread by reason of not mixing enough 
flour in the kneading process. To stop 
short of enough is to have runny, dark 
bread; to mix in too much flour is to 
have the bread hard and floury inside. 
This mixing process is one not explain- 
able on paper. Experience must be the 


guide. You will soon get to Know by 
the feeling of the dough on your hands 
when enough flour has been added. 
When the bread is put in a warm place 
to rise, cover the top ‘with a liberal 
supply of lard or meat drippings. This 
is to keep out the air. When baked, 


grease the tops and sides of the loaves 
to make the crust thin and flaky and 
keep it half an hour in the open air 
without any cover. To put a cover on 
directly after taking from the oven 
causes the crust to toughen. 

Biscuits to be soft and flaky after 
baking must be mixed with enough 
flour and kneaded until the dough will 


not stick to the hands. If you make 
your biscuits from so many recipes 
going the rounds, which say, ‘‘mix just 
as thin as you can easily roll,” you 
will find that nine times out of 10 you 


have hard tasteless biscuits to put on 
the table. To mix as thin as possible 
may do for cookies, but that is not the 
way good old-fashioned biscuits are 


made. 


Rhode Island Johnnycakes. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


The real Rhode Island johnnycakes, 
made after the following formula, are 
a breakfast in themselves, accompanied 
with thin rashers of broiled ham. 

For four people, take 7 heaping iron 
tablespoons of the very fine yellow corn 
meal. Put the meal in an earthen dish 
and add 1 teaspoon salt. Scald with 
rapidly boiling water until it is well 
granulated but not moist. Add just 
enough rich milk to make it of such a 
consistency that vou can mold it into 
small flat cakes less than half an inch 
thick. It must be as soft as is consist- 
ent with the necessary handling. 

Set a thick iron frying pan over the 
fire with lard or drippings the size of 
half an egg, and when very hot lay in 
the cakes, but transfer after a moment 
to a slower fire, as they must be baked 
rather slowly. When golden brown on 
both sides, set the pan in the oven for 
a few moments, and serve on very hot 
plates. They are delicious with sweet 
butter and honey, or maple syrup. 





Love Wells—Make an ordinary white 
cake the day before using. The day of 
serving cut small cakes from the large 
Remove the centers with a very 
being careful not to} 


one. 
small cake cutter, 





break the bottoms, thus leaving little 
wells. When this is done make a cream 
to fill them. Cover the tops with any 
kind of frosting to hide the wells. Fili- 
ing: Heat 1 pt thick cream. Whea 
ready to boil stir into it quickly 1 
heaping tablespoon cornstarch, blend- 
ed with cold cream, sweeten to taste 
and allow it to boil gently, stirring it 
for two or three minutes. Add quickly 
the beaten whites of 3 eggs. Do not 
allow it to boil up more than once after 
the eggs are added. Flavor to taste.— 
[| May. 


Mock Cream Pie—Roll out the upper 


' . . 

and under crust with a little flour be- 
tween. Bake a delicate brown. Spiit 
them as soon as baked, and set them 


away until wanted for the tabie. Thea 
fill them between with a custard made 
of 1 pt boiling hot milk thickened with 
2 eggs, 2-3 cup white sugar, 2 table- 
spoons flour, salt and season. Scald 
together until thickened. When almost 
cold, fill the pie, and eat when entirely 
cooled.—[Jennie L. 


_ 
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Almond Souffle—Set 1% glass of jelly 
on the teakettle lid to soften. Have 
blanched and pounded to a paste be- 
fore they were shelled 1-3 lb almonds. 
Beat the whites of 4 eggs separately 
to a stiff froth, add to each egg 1 
heaping tablespoon powdered sugar, 
mix the 4 eggs together, then beat in 
the jelly, lastly the nuts. This can 
be used without nuts as a dressing for 
a pudding. This souffle served with 
whipped cream, makes a rich and deli- 
cate dressing.—[Blanche Hughes. 


To Keep Cake from Staling—If you 
have some cake, either slice cut orina 
“chunk,” that is beginning to dry out, 
put it in a tin vessel that has a cover, 
a lard pail will do, wring a napkin 
lightly out of hot water, spread _ it 
over the top, and put the lid on tightly. 
If left thus over night, the cake is 
pretty sure to return to its first fresh- 
ness without any dampness or clammi- 


ness in any one part, such as it would 
have if wrapped in a damp cloth.— 
[May Myrtle French. 


Serving Sauerkraut—The usual way 
to prepare sauerkraut in this country 
is to fry it, which makes it very indi- 
gestible. This is the better way: Stew 
for at least one and one-half hours 
with a piece of fat pork, fresh or 
smoked. When cooked nearly dry and 
soft, put to 2 qts of the sauerkraut 2 or 
3 good-sized raw grated potatoes. Cook 
long enough to have them done. This 
takes up the surplus juice and makes 
it very palatable. Sauerkraut should 
be cooked in enameled or stone ware. 
[A German Reader. 








JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
Great Pointers 


Random paragraphs showing how we 
reduce prices on wanted goods in this 
January month of clearance. 
75c a yard for 90c colored Crepes de 

Chine, light and dark shades. 

50c a yard for 65c colored Taffeta, 

street and evening shades. 

65¢c and 75¢c a yard for $1 and $1.25 new 

silk Foulards. 

$1.50 a yard for $1.75 and $2 imported 
black Peau de Soie. 

a yard for $1 black Taffeta, 
inches wide. 

And the above is only one department 
out of 70, every department in this 


85c 26 


great big Pittsburg store gets into this | 


January clearance with the smallest 
kind of prices. 
For $7.50 a roll you can buy heavy 


China Matting, 40 yards to the roll, that 
sold for $12 and $14. 

Selling pretty Kobe Rugs 6x3 feet, 
$3 each were $4.50; 56 by 27 inches, $2.50, 
were $3.50; 34x20 inches, 90c, ‘were $1.25. 
Blue, pink, green, combined with white. 

Selling men’s $15, $16 and $18 Busi- 
ness Suits for $10, all sizes and every 
material that fastidious men can ask for. 
$15 for Suits that sold for $20 and $22. 

Correspond with us for anything you 
desire, and getitataway below the usual. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


Dept. E. H, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Absolutely enred, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tusuifferers. Actslike magic, 
Trialbox MAILED FREE. Address 
eee Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augustae, | 
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At one 
HALF THE COST 


Lion Goffee 


has better strength and 
flavor than many so-call- 
ed “fancy” brands. 

Bulk coffee at the same 
price is not to be com- 
pared with Lion in quality. 


In 1 tb. air tight, 
sealed packages, 








\ 











RCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


CUITARS,MANDOLINS, 
eto., made by Lyon & Healy are the 
standard of excellence. Very low 
priced styles as well as high grades 
such asthe “Washburn.” Ask your 
local music dealer for them, and if 
he doesn’t keep them write to us for 
“Dept. G” atalog, illustrated, 
mailedfree, It tells how to judge 
gpatite and gives full particulars. 

f you are wise you will secure an 


instrament with a mathematically correct finger 

board and a full rich tone, one that will give 

satisfaction for a lifetime. 

LYON & HEALY, 18 East Adams St., Chicago. 
World's Largest Music House, ‘*Seils Everything Known in Musio”’ 





CURED TO STAY 


ASTHM A complete, lasting con- CURED 
stitutional cure, not justa“relief.”” 


Absolutely different from ail sprays, smokes and 
so-called “cures.” Over 52,006 patients. Attacks never 
return. Canse eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system builtup. Book J Free. DR, HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








THE YEAR'S READING 
SAVE MONE ry BY ORDERING ALL 


YOUR READING MAT- 
= THROUGH US 





Relow is a list of some of ae leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with sub 
scriptions to our journal In every case, subscrib- 


e's can save money by ordering their papers of us. 
The prices in the list d® not apply to subscribers 
in foreign countries. In column A _ is given the 
regular retail price of each paper with ours; in 
column B= are net prices for BOTH when sub 
scribed for in connection with our magazine, 











W—Weekly. M— Monthly S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
S-W Semi-Weekly. 
A OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2. American Boy, Detroit. ere: 
2.50 American Gardening, New  York......W 1.95 
150 American Messenger (with picture), New 
ee awasiinigisloncedabeahuncnsabwidimlene toupee M 1.30 
1.50. American Poultry Journal, Chicago...... M 1.15 
2.00 American Sheep Breeder, Chicago........ M 1,80 
1.50 American Swineherd, Chicago.............. M 1,30 
ee , PO MD aciiccdcvccsosseccecuenes W 1.30 
3.00 Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago................W 2.05 
5.00. Century Magazine, New York............ M 4.55 
2.00 Commoner, Lincoln, Neb..................W 170 
2.00 Constitution, Atlanta, Ga... W 1.55 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y..M 185 
2.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.......... WwW 1.55 
1.50 Dairy and Creamery, Chicago...... M 1.:0 
2.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, 'N ¥ Ww 1.55 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio.. Saree: ge 
2.00 Everybody’s Magazine, New York........M 1.60 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Zoston, Mass...........9-M 1.55 
2.00 Free Press, Detroit, Mich........ ..S-W 1.70 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O..S-M_ 1,55 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St Louis.... S-W 1.65 
2.00 Gocd Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass....M 1,50 
1.50 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y¥....M 1,15 
2.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York......cccccecsss M 1.85 
5.00 Harper's Magazine, New York.... 4.25 
5.00 Harper’s Weekly, New York r 4,25 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, Wis....W 1.70 
2 CO Emter-Cheenm,. CRIMI. ccsccccccosccoccesceses W 1.75 
1.25 Journal, Kansas City, Mo..... re 3 
1.40 Ladies’ World, New York.........scseses M 1.30 
2.00 Leslie’s Monthly, New York.............. M 1.60 
5.90 Leslie’s Weekly, New York.... ‘ ..e W 4.06 
2.00. Munsey’s Magazine, New York.... en pe 
2.00 News and Courier, Charleston, S (....S-W 1.55 
2.00 Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio S-W 1.80 
2.00 Republic, St Louis ........cccee S-W 1,80 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York............ M 3.05 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York.... a M 3 
4.00 Seribner’s Magazine, New York.. sane 
4.00 Scientifie American, New York. errr, © 
1.25 Star, Kansas City, Mo..... 1 
y WOW ZOEK. 00.6008 


Success, 
2.50 Tribnne 






Tri-weekly, 





1.50 Vick'’s Magazine, Rochester, 
1.50 Wool Markets and Sheep 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New k ‘ 
4.00 World’s Work, New York... .cccccccccccce M 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass...... Ww 

No premiums with other papers are included 
any of the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

All these prices are subject to changes made by 
other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order, If you desire any paper not in 
the above list, write and obtain our low prices. 
For samples of any of these publications, write 


direct to the publishers. 
The above: prices include a copy of our beautiful 
Art Calendar for 1903. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS,Homestead Building | 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,, 


but | 





~ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 





An Unparalleled Offer to Subscribers of This Journal 








Profits in Poultry 


New revised color plate edition, by James Rankin, 
P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Ferris, Burr Knapp, W. H. Rudd, 
and others. This new edition of what has always 
been recognized as the standard work on poultry 
ig nearly one-third larger than any previous edition, 
and has been fully brought up to the requirements 
of the present day. As denoted by the title of the 
book, most prominence is given to the side of poultry 
keeping which returns an income. The ways and 
1 eggs or poultry can be grown ata 

Experience of 
breeders anid ] ltry farmers has been drawn upon 
freely, resulting in that breadth of view which can 
be obtained only by comparison of successful 
methods in Attrac- 
tively bound in illuminated covers. 


American 
Asriculture 


This is an adaptation of the “ New 


means by whic 
profit are discussed in great detail. 


actual practice. 


American 
Farm Book,” 
originally by 
R. L. Allen, 
Author of 
*“ Diseases of 
Domestia 
Animals,” 
and formerly 
Editor of the 
American 
Agriculturist, 
and later 
revised and 
enlarged by 
Lewis Ws 
Allen, Author 
of ‘‘American 
Cattle,” Edi- 
tor of the 


Shorthorn Size, 

Herdbook,ete. he P 
yalual : a 

A valuable Illustrated 


feature of this 
present vol- 
ume is an 
introductory 
chapter of 20 


pages by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, the widely-known Associate 
For the young man 
For the work- 
It intel- 
ligently and fully discusses the various operations of farm 


Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
of rural tastes it is tlre best manualin print. 
ing farmer it is the most convenient handbook. 


life, and is invaluable to all engaged in agriculture. 
teen full page illustrations. Attractive paper covers. 


What Happened to 
Wisslesworth 


Most humorous book of the year, brimful of innocent 
fun. By W.O. Fuller. “What Happened to, Wigglesworth” 
What Mr. Wiggles- 
worth goes through with from the first chapter— when he 
descends the front stairs in the reactive embraces of an 
old hoopskirt and a sereen door—to the last, when we 
hear the dying reverberations of his wrath over the dis- 
covered fact that he has been striving to make butter from 
skimmilk, is enough to have utterly annihilated ‘anyone 


is a book irresistibly laugh-compelling. 


more sensitively constructed than Mr. Wigglesworth. 


5x 8in. 
352 Pages 
164 Cuts 


5x Vin. 

650 Pages 
750 

Illustrations 























What | 
happened 
to. 


Wigglesworth 

















Fliowers—Indoors and Out 


A familiar guide to the treatment of flowering and other plants in the house and 
garden. “Flowers—Indoors and Out” is the personal experience of one of the most 
successful and widely-known floriculturists of this country. 
own practical experience what he has learned about growing plants. It is a book 


He writes from his 


for amateurs, written because there is a great and growing demand for 
a book that gets down to the amateur’s standpoint. It is brimful of 
hints and suggestions which every grower of flowers, either indoors or 
out, should have at hand for reference. The principles brought out 
should be mastered before success can be expected in this most entrane- 
ing line of work. Attractively bound in paper covers. 


Homemade Contrivances 


This volume abounds in valuable hints and suggestions and contains 
the best ideas gathered from scores of practical men inall departments 
of farm labor. 
The conveni- 
ences and 
appliances de- 


Size, 
5x Vin. 


226 Pages scribedin this 
62 Cuts work secure 


great com- 
forts to both 
manand beast 
and assist in 
disposing of 
the important 
work on the 
farm. It con- 
taing in all 
over 1000 
devices for 
farm, garden, 
dairy and 
workshop. It 
is certain 
that every 
progressive 
farmer, giur- 
dener and 
householder 
will find very much of interest 
and value in this volume. In 
“Womemade Contrivances” 
there are some 750 illustrations, 
an average of more than one to 
each page, plainly drawn and 
nicely printed. Handsomely 
bound’ in illuminated paper 
covers. This book should be in 
the hands of every forehanded man. Many hints and sugges. 
tions will pay for it many times over. He who secures this 
book can quickly avail himself in a thousand ways of the 
inventive talent and experience of others in similar lines of 
work. It is certain that every progressive farmer, gardener 
and householder will find very much of interest and value in 
this volume. 


What Happened to 
Wisslesworth 


40 chaptera—each a laughable experience. 40 full page illustrations. 
We are sure every reader will feel grateful for the constant laughter 
caused by the perusal of Mr. Wiggiesworth’s words and doings, aided as 
they are by the original drawings made for each chapter by E. D. Allen, 
who has proved himself a master at catching poor Mr. Wigglesworth at 
all the climaxes of his misfortunes. Mark Twain, Frank R. Stockton 
and John Kendrick Bangs-endorse the book most strongly. Robert 
J. Burdette writes a preface — but, as he says, the book is amply able 
to stand for itself. Nicely bound in paper covers. Never before svld 
except in cloth and at $1.50 per copy. 









HOW TO GET THEM 


To any new or old subscriber who immediately sends us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to this journal, and 10 cents extra for postage ($1.10 in all), 
To any new or old subscriber who sends us $2.00 for a two years’ subscription to this journal, we will send any two of the books 


To any old subscriber who sends us $7.00 for Iris own subscription, and at the same time $7.00 for a new yearly subscriber to this journal ($2.09 


° nial sy ve ss ¢ ° s 1 i 
in all), we will send to the old subscriber any tree of the above described books, and to the new subscriber, our Art Calendar elsewhere described. 


Offer A. 
we will send any one of the above books. 
Offer B. 
above described, postpaid. 
Offer @. 
Offer D. 


To any old subscriber who sends us $2.00 for a two 


years’ subscription for himself, and at the same time $7.00 additional fora new 


yearly subscriber to this journal ($3.Q0@ in all), we will send to the old subscriber all five of the above described books, and to the new subscriber 


our Art Calendar, elsewhere described. 
I@ Should you desire the Calendar, elsewhere described, in addition to such books as you 


postage if ordered at the same time. 


may select, we will send same on receipt of ten cents to defray 








Address orders to either of our offices, bat to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
52 Lafayette Place 





CHI 
Marquette Building 


CAGO 












ADVERTISEMENTS 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
4 we WEAR SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
dients of which they are composed. Every time the 
_—— of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 

e durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
wearing quality whatever. This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 

THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 
will outwear two pairs of the standard first grades 
mow on the market. Try a pair and be convinced, 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 
and Felt Boots andin Arctics and light rubber shoeg, 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
If your dealer does not keep them write us and we wil] 
see that you get them either through some 
dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
also send you a very interesting catalogue 
profusely illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ing of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER 6O., 
70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 





Anactnal testofa?inch 
Bc from x sole of 
hh uckskin Boot. Note 
the elasticity and stren: “4 

7 Only the best Rub 
' wn eons ° fee = this. 

V eight o: and swi) 
410 be. y ag 








CEN E 
SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 


TOP BUGGY 


issold direct from the makers at $4'7.60and 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

allowed before acceptance. This is YOUR 
chance, Just drop postal for catalogue, 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., 

4, - Cincinnati, Ohio, 

















Btation 






















Noo3 “Prize” 


Best Feed Grinder Money Can 
~— Operation Cy ny 
ngine, Tread Power, 
Toner Wind Mill, etc. 
WHY? Because it 
grinds rapidly 
making eplendid feed, ta- 
ble meal or graham flour, 
has ample capacity for 
4 or 5 horse power, and 
an automatic feed reg-™@ 
ulator, which ay aan 
choking down the ligh’ 
pg is built aeoumheut of iron and cect and will 
talife-time. Thousands in use for l0and lb years 
stillas good asnew. We make & sizes and styles of 
Feed Grinders, including the only ~y! successful 
Corn and Cob, and Corn, Cob and uck Feed 
Grinders. Also a full line of Ensilage and Fodder 
Cutters, Huskers, Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep Horse 
Powers, spend, Horse Powers, Wind Mills, etc. 
Write to-day for free catalogue. 


APPLETON MFG. CO... 62 Farqo St,. Batavia, ff. 

























Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 





Sizes 
31013 1-2 Fear. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Agents The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Hare 
Wanted row onearth. We also make walk 


ing Acmes. The Acme 
crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all 
soils for all pure 
4 poses. Made en- 

., tirely of cast steel 
> and wrought iron 
: —indestructible. 

Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Seven” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minncapolis, San Francisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MANUFACTURER ®*% ~ MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 





~ 








Soreereeeeesees Jontesforteslndesrdoeletondecfndesfndeelodeelodelo decide! 


Will increase the flow of sap one-fourth, without injury to the 
tree. This may tax your credulity, but itistrue and guaranteed. 
Every sugar maker should know my method. Free for the asking. 

We manufacture all approved utensils for making maple sugar, 


c.H. CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 





"T p tte Grimm System for Tapping Maple Trees 





WINCHESTER 


REPEATING RIFLES 


o matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 
you. Winchester Rifles are made in all 
calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 
FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page iliustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Send 4 cents postage 
for Ulustrated catalog 


BEFORE BUYING : 
A NEW HARNESS "fo! ssc 


KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. ¥- 








PLOWING MADE EASY. 


(4 The Wonder Plow Attachment can 
be attached to beam of any, plow. 
regulates depth and width of ‘furrow; 
saves 1-3 draft on horses, relieves 
all labor of man, as you need not 
hold plow handles to do perfect 
plowing. 10 year old boy can plow 
in hardest soil. 

AGENTS W ANTED. Fast seller 
. everywhere. Big money for workers. No charge 
for exclusive territory. Add: ess at once. ‘ 
WONDER PLOW CO., 14 Factory St., Saint Clair, Mich, 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


p) Strict new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 

i Steel 8 eets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 

h best Roofing, "Siding or telling you can use. 

No experience necessary to lay it. An 

i ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

tools you need. We furnish nails free 

paint roofing two sides. Comes 

| either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Delivered free of sil charges -to all points 

f in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
i} and North of.the Ohio River 


AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
uare feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron 3ts., Chicago 


























RORGEYT IT?! 





That you bought a worthless fence two or three 
years ago and buy one that will last a lifetime. We 
make {ft and sell it. Send for satebegue describing 
the Fence that is worth 100 on Ge dolla 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Moat Pract lat Stine’? TUMP P & ULLERS 
7” '\»\ Sizes, $25 to $150 


\e ut FARM WAGONS 
LE DITCHER 
Cuts 100 rods per day. 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
DE. Cats. Free 





L. Bennett & Co. 
BSTEARVILLE, O. 








There are Some 


exclusive good features in Page Fences that have 
never been imitated, namely, our peculiar wire, 
and our process of coiling it. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE F ENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Look at our old fences after years of service; 
our new ones will stand just as well because 
every partis Hard Steel. Send for catalogue. 
The Hard Stee! Wire Fence Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

















A GARDEN FACTORY: 


would be a good name for th's **Pianet Jr."* No. 4 
Combined vie It will drill in accurate rows oF 
drop in hills 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24inches apartall kinds of 
garden and vegetal le seeds. It never clogs, Stutters 
or misses, but alw.ys puts the seed at the right 
place and depth and then covers it up | and rolls it 
down. Whenthe plants are up ithoes, cultivates and 
lows, either both sides ofthe row or in ‘the middle. 
he small ¢ iltivators kill most ofthe weeds before 
they get started by thoroughly stirring and displac- 


{ng the top soil. That same Stirring preserves the 
moisture but admits sunshine and air to the plant 
rootlets, and my! how things de >» grow. Andit’s so 
easy to work that itturns gardening into a pastime 
‘ond pleasure. They are so very reasonable in price 
that anybody who has @ garden can afford to — 
one. With tite aid and moderate use ofthis tooly 
can easily have the best garden in your neighbe - 
hood this season. Should you need a riding cultiva- 
tor you will find our No. 70 “Pianet Jr." Pivot 
Wheel Riding Cultivator, Piow, Furrower and 
Ridgor, as shown below, the very best thing on the 
market. It is but one of our fifty seeding and culti- 
vating implements, including plain and combined 
Ss »wers, Wheel Hoes, 
Hand: Cultivators, Walk- 
dng Cultivators and One 
and Two-Horse Riding 
Cultivators, Special Sugar 
t Tools, etc. Our new 
1903 catalogue is up-to- 
date. Itcontains over 100 
fllustrations with full de- 
scriptions and prices. It 
costs you nothing and will 
make you money. Write 
for it. 


8 L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





7 only aR awarded medal an 

ene at World’s Fair. Get our fro 
strated catalogue before bu 
gHXBRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
8 Maly sT., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Improved 
Eureka 


Post’s 


GIVE 
More Sap 


every day 
for 


More Days ana maxe 


Sap Spouts 


pe AIR pe AP 
-£ does it. 











M M for you No. 1, Length 3% in. 
ore ONYtnan any Genuine has signature 
other, anne there is a “7. 2 
scientific reason for it * 0 Fa 
plained in our FREE — ‘ 
CATALOG or with sam- on each label. 
ples of each 5 cents. 300 No. 2, Length 8 1-4 in. 
delivered at any P Yo. 1, $1.85 
R. R. station. N . 2, $1.60 














views | STRONGEST 

7 ge MADE Bull 
Tir \ B Strong, G2 

t ght. Sold to = Farmer at Wholesale 

no rranted. Catalog Free, 
SPRING FENCE COV 

Winchester, Ladiana, U. 8. A. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


. ‘A Fence Machine that will make tt 100 

fa Styles of Fence and from 60 to 70 rods a 

™ AT ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 

—“—_ Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight, 
ireat Wholesale Prices, Catalogue Free. 

6 Kitselman Bros. p,3pis Muncie, Ind. 


COILE 
Box 10 
















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers, 
on Editorial Page. 

















